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RATE INFORMATION FOR SHIPPERS 

At last, five months after the Western Freight 
Traffic Committee put into effect a satisfactory 
plan to give publicity to the dockets of the district 
traffic committess in the West, the Railroad Ad- 
ministration has decided to instruct the Eastern 
and Southern freight traffic committees, which 
refused to act on their own responsibility, as the 
Western Committee had done, to employ similar 
methods in their territories, that shippers there, as 
well as in the West, may know what subjects are 
up for consideration. We do not know whether it 
was the ceaseless hammering that has been kept 
up in the interest of shippers, or the advent of Max 
Thelen as Director of Public Service, or the mere 
succession of Director-General Hines to Director- 
General McAdoo that finally brought about action, 
Possibly it was a combination of causes. But it is 
fair to say that the: action now taken at least indi- 
cates that the new Director-General is more amen- 
able to reason than was his predecessor and that he 
is disposed to see that shippers get information to 
which they are entitled. 

The former Director-General, the Director of 
Traffic, and the chairmen of the Eastern 
Southern freight traffic committees have all been 
strangely cold toward a legitimate request of ship- 
in face of the knowledge that 








and 


pers—and this, too, 
the Western plan was a demonstrated success and 
that it was favored by shipper members of the 
traffic committees over the whole country and by 
the former Director of Public Service and his as- 
sistants. But better late than never. If the plan 
works out as now expected, we shall publish the 
dockets of the Eastern and Southern district com- 
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mittees in our Daily and in our weekly Traffic 
Bulletin, just as we have been, since last Septem- 
ber, publishing the dockets of the Western district 
committees. 

There is another closely related matter in which 
the Railroad Administration is failing to meet the’ 
need of shippers, though it makes a pretense of do- 
ing so and, by so doing, admits the need. That is 
in the publicity given to freight rate authorities 
issued by the Division of Traffic. Admitting that 
shippers were entitled to informatien with regard 
to these authorities when they are issued, that they 
might know what to expect and to guard against, 
if necessary, in the matter of tariffs to be filed, the 
Railroad Administration undertook to abstract the 
freight rate authorities and to give them out to any 
who desired them for publication. It still follows 
that plan, but it has been so far behind that, in 
many cases, the information contained in the ab- 
stracts has done no good except, perhaps, to satisfy 
curiosity. The number of the last freight rate au- 
thority given out for pmblication at Washington 
prior to this week was 4408. It was published in 
our weekly Traffic Bulletin of February 8. Since 
then no authorities had been received from the 
Division of Traffic until this» week. But we had 
noticed from other sources—notably the rate ad- 
vices of the Western Freight Traffic Committee— 
numbers as high as 4755, which fact shows that the 
Division of Traffic at Washington, which under- 
took to keep shippers warned, was over 300 behind. 
And this is not the first time it has been so. We 
have even seen tariffs issued under authorities that 
had not yet been made public. This week the Di- 
vision of Traffic gives out authorities up to Feb- 
ruary 11, the highest number being 4740, which 
not even yet bring it up to the level noted 
In the meantime we 





does 
; 
iast week in other quarters. 
have, this week, seen authorities numbered as high 
as 4804. joke if it were 
not so serious for those interested in obtaining 


The system would be a 


information. 

We get 
but we assure them that it is not our fault and that 
we are doing everything possible—other things 
about it in our columns—to 
We are hopeful that Di- 
seemed to 


many complaints from our subscribers 


than writing “pieces” 
get the trouble corrected. 
rector-General Hines, who has thus far 
favor action that will meet the needs of shippers, 
will take hold of the situation himself and straighten 
it out. 


It might be asked why we continue to depend on 


the Division of Traffic at Washington for these 
authorities if we can get later ones from other 
sources. The answer first, that to attempt to 


obtain them from several other sources would cause 
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confusion; second, that they do not come from 
other sources with any degree of regularity, or com- 
pleteness, since it is no one else’s business to fur- 
nish them; and, third, that when they do come from 
other sources, they are generally not abstracted in 
shape for publication. Notwithstanding these things 
we have this week been at great pains to obtain 
from other sources what authorities we could get 
and to abstract and print them for the benefit of our 
subscribers. The highest number we print in the 
February 22 Traffic Bulletin is 4804, as compared 
with 4740, given out by the Division of Traffic, but 
there are some gaps. 

Our purpose, based on the announced plan of the 
Railroad Administration, was to furnish promptly 
these authorities to our subscribers as abstracted 
by the Division of Traffic itself. If that department 
continues to be so negligent of its duty we shall do 
our best to take care of the matter permanently in 
some other way. We beg the indulgence of our 
subscribers in the meantime. 


ECONOMY UNDER GOVERNMENT 
OPERATION 

The report of the Southern Regional Director for 
1918 shows that he consolidated seventy-five ticket 
offices into twenty-three ticket offices at an in- 
creased (not decreased) expense of $2,500. Includ- 
ing the depot ticket offices, the expense for 1918, 
under government operation, was a little over 
$130,000 more than for 1917, under private opera- 
Nuf sed? 


tion. 


EVERYBODY STAY AWAKE 

We have previously commented on the strange- 
ness of the fact that the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, made up, of course, of shippers (which 
means business men), in seeking to help settle the 
railroad problem, adopted resolutions advocating 
a Department of Transportation and a reduction in 
the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which is the idea of the railway executives and is 
not favored by shippers, as a rule. We wondered 
what there could be peculiar about Illinois that 
should cause its business men, dealing with the 


transportation question, to favor something that 
other shippers did not like, or what had become 
of the men on the association’s traffic or transpor- 
tation committee who, it was pretty well known, 
The mystery is still 


did not favor such a solution. 
unexplained. 

Now comes the Merchants’ Association, of New 
York, also made up of shippers—business men— 
with a set of resolutions favoring the plan of the 
railway executives. Not only does the association 
not pronounce in favor of the plan advocated by 
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the National Industrial Traffic League—an associa- 
tion organized for the very purpose of looking after 
the larger interests of business as related to trans- 
portation—but its summary of the plans before its 
committee for consideration would indicate that it 
did not even know that the League had proposed a 
plan. It does not mention it. It would naturally 
be expected that it would not only know about it 
but that it would favor it rather than a plan ad- 
vanced by railroad interests. 

We are not trying to show that the plan of the 
railway executives is wrong and that of the League 
right, but merely that there must be something 


wrong—some lack of full consideration or proper. 


cooperation—when merchants’ and manufacturers’ 
associations, members of whose transportation com- 
mittees are connected with firms that are members 
of the National Industrial Traffic League, do not 
support the League’s plan. Does the League not 
represent its membership in this matter, or do the 
members simply fail to notice what their properly 
authorized officers do, allowing themselves to be- 
come parties to this scheme or that scheme fostered 
by -some resourceful associate? Whatever else it 
may mean, it certainly means, we think, that suff- 
cient thought is not being given to this problem 
by some who are allowing their sentiments to be 
voiced for them and that Congress will be puzzled 
tc determine what is best for this or that interest. 
How can it fail to be bothered, for instance, when 
the National Industrial Traffic League advocates 
a certain plan and opposes a Department of Trans- 
portation, as advocated by the railway executives, 
and then it is told that the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association and the New York Merchants’ Associa- 
tion agree with the railroad men? 


Perhaps it is a good sign that shippers are not 
all on one side and railroad men all on the other, 
showing that the matter is being considered on its 
merits and not through bias, but from some things 
we know about the situation we conclude that such 
an interpretation cannot be entirely accepted. It 
looks as if at least some of what has caused the 
appearance of inconsistency is due to certain gen- 
tlemen being asleep at the switch. We desire to 
call attention to the fact that now is a bad time to 
take a nap. Everybody who knows anything about 
this problem, whose advice on it is worth a copper, 
and who is connected with any organization that is 
likely to deal with it, is on duty. 


INCREASED MINIMUM WEIGHTS. 


The western Freight Traffic Committee has indefinitely 
postponed the hearing set for February 26 at Chicago on 
the question of increased minimum weights on a con- 
siderable number of commodities in carloads, on which 
the U. S. Food Administration has fixed the minimum 
weights that might be shipped. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Curbing the Freight Traffic Commit- 
tees.—At times the modesty of the 
Railroad Administration is such as to 
make one wonder how the poets who 
wrote about the hidden beauties of 
the gems of purest rays serene and 
things of that sort can hope to retain 
their reputations for having found 
real examples of modesty and retire- 
ment. That thought came to repre- 
sentatives of shippers who learned 
during the week ending February 15 
about the snuffers that were about to 
be put on the freight traffic commit- 
tees and then looked, in vain, for the newspaper publicity 
which the Administration might well have claimed for the 
thing done by it when it put the light of the traffic com- 
mittees under a bushel. Instead, the thing that gave the 
shippers real satisfaction with the Administration was 
not given to the public generally—at least not until after 
the glad tidings had become fairly well circulated among 
the people whose complaints had attracted the keen atten- 
tion among the senators composing the committee on in- 
terstate commerce. The instruction means that when, 
hereafter, a proposal is laid before the commercial bodies 
of the country it is a serious matter and needs immediate 
and prompt attention. It does not necessarily mean, it 
was pointed out, that Director-General Hines may not 
undertake general advances in rates. It means, however, 
that, unless the committees disregard it, nothing will be 
put before the shippers until after it has received enough 
consideration by Mr. Hines or Mr. Chambers to warrant 
them in saying that they consider that such a situa- 
tion prevails as requires the consideration of measures 
for its correction. Hitherto shippers have not known how 
much impcrtance, if any, to attach to proposals such, for 
instance, as the Eastern Trunk Line scale, or to the scale 
for application to road-construction materials. It was the 
latter scale that served as the straw to break the camel’s 
back. It came at the wrong psychological moment and 
came to the attention of men who had had only vague 
information as to what had been going on and undoubt- 
edly would be amazed if told that the increase on such 
materials would be a bagatelle in comparison with in- 
creases they allowed to get by without even so much as 
the winking of an eye. They paid no attetnion to in- 
creases that really amounted to something, as, for instance, 
advances on coal, that really cause an increase in the 
cost of living. Increases in rates on road construction 
material might cause an increase of perhaps $500 per 
mile for a country road, but that would be insignificant in 
comparison with the increase caused in the price of goods 
by advances of forty and fifty cents on coal. 





Restoration of Pre-War Conditions.—Washington is try- 
ing to become normal again, after a year of experiment 
with all kinds of devices to take care of the increase in 
population that came when this country entered the war 
and the industries became so crowded that nothing could 
be done in the way of new construction to provide for 
housing the increase. The Commission has restored 9 
o’clock as the hour for beginning business. During the 
influenza epidemic it changed the hour to 9:30 o’clock in 
an effort to relieve the street railroads and also to lessen 
the congestion on the downtown streets at the hour which 
is traditional for the opening of public offices. The change 
in the hours for clerks made no change in the hours for 
beginning hearings and arguments, so the restoration will 
have no effect on them. Hearings, as heretofore, will be 
begun at 10 o’clock and arguments half an hour later. 
The closing hour, however, will be restored to 4:30 in- 
stead of 5 o’clock. 


Questions That Puzzle the Senators.—While a senator 
or representative is at his place in a committee room he 
nods his head just as if he understood every word uttered 
by Director-General Hines or any other representative of 
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the Railroad Administration who is explaining the finan- 
cial necessities of that branch of the government. Out 
in the corridors of the Capitol, however, it is easy to pro- 
voke either into a remark that it is puzzling to be told 
that the Administration is “shy” only $200,000,000—that 
the railroads have received their rent and yet their credit 
is so poor that it is necessary for the Administration to 
advance to them something like $290,000,000 wherewith 
to make extensions, improvements and _ betterments, 
chargeable to capital account, none of which will be or- 
dered unless the corporations assent. Still another puz- 
zling fact is that while the shortage or deficit is only 
$200,000,000, and the railroads have received nearly all the 
rent due them, it is absolutely necessary for Congress 
immediately to appropriate $381,000,000 to keep the gov- 
ernment from going into default in its railroad operations 
during 1918. It is all clear—to those who are doing the 
explaining. It is so clear that the House committee on 
appropriations did not submit a report with the $750,- 
000,000 revolving fund bill. Usually a report is made on 
a bill so as to make clear the reasons for asking for its 
passage. Yet there are representatives who secretly cher- 
ish the hope that the committee will change its mind and 
submit a report so they will not find it necessary to 
undertake to make an explanation—it will be so much 
easier to send a copy of a report to an inquirer. 


New Times and Old in Government Finance.—An idea 
as to the amount of money that will be involved in claims 
filed on account of the taking over of the railroads may 
be obtained from a consideration of the fact that the 
American Short Line Railroad Association is asking Con- 
gress to set aside $50,000,000 in the proposed revolving 
fund of $750,000,000 for the payment of claims brought 
by that kind of non-controlled railroads for diverted or 
stolen tonnage alone. Fifty millions now may be con- 
sidered small change, because a billion has become the 
unit of value in governmental transactions. However, that 
is the sum Congress placed in the hands of William Mc- 
Kinley a score of years ago to be used in the national 
defense for covering items that called for money that 
could not be appropriated for in the usual way. The 
House, in a solemn hush, with one or two dissenting votes, 
passed the bill carrying that “immense” sum, after de- 
manding a call of the roll on a bill against which no 
opposition had been raised and which could have been 
passed without the waste of time involved in the calling 
of the roll. But the roll was called for two reasons. 
The first was because it looked like a big sum of money 
to be placed in the hands of one man with leave to 
spend it without having first told what he intended doing 
with it. The second reason was that Congress intended 
to impress the Spaniard with the terrible earnestness with 
which the United States was making ready to enter that 
war. Now it is merely the odd change of the sum needed 
to carry on one of the incidents of this war. The re- 
porting of the bill was so insignificant an event that the 
fact was not even mentioned in a separate article in the 
Washington newspapers. In racetrack parlance it was 
merely an “also ran,” in the news of the day. 


Another Illustration of the Attention Paid to Money.— 
Another comparison that might be made to show the in- 
significance of the dollar, in the government’s operation 
of the railroads, is the fact that when the appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture reached the $3,500,000 
mark, James Wilson, then the head thereof, thought it 
reason for special notice of the event. Therefore, he had 
the heads of the various divisions make up a statement 
as to the value of the services performed by them and 
their azscciates. They made up statements showing that 
each year they saved more money than the value of the 
manufactured products of the country. That, of course, 
shows nothing. But the fact that when the activities of 
the department had become so great as to call for the 
expenditure of $3,500,000 somebody thought it worthy of 
some notice suggests a thought in connection with the 
Railroad Administration. The cost of that compact body 
is a little more than the sum devoted to the development 
of agriculture in the year Secretary Wilson held his jubilee, 
and it was all attained in one year, under the stress of 
the war which has made the dollar become so small a 
unit of measure. 


Times Change in Other Respects Also.—One must hold 













































































a hand over the mouth at times to prevent a show of mer- 
riment when a witness takes the stand before a congres- 
sional committee. Guy M. Freer is not a joke, but, in the 
language of the street, he “put one over” on Senator 
Townsend of Michigan when he told the committee that 
shippers are conservative and desire few changes in the 
law relating to railroads. Just fourteen years ago Towns- 
end was leading what was then called the “anarchists” 
in a demand for the legislation that Freer is asking Con- 
gress to keep practically unchanged because conservative 
men believe it to be good. Among those who listened to 
him were railroad presidents who, in that earlier day, 
regarded the program of the shippers with horror. Towns- 
end always has regarded himself as a sane radical, yet 
there was Freer saying that they are conservatives who 
ask that the legislation of 1906, formulated in 1905, be 
preserved. There is not so much heat now over the pro- 
posed legislation as there was then. Not so many ad- 
jectives are being used by partisans of different plans, to 
characterize the quality of proposals made by the “other 
side.” No one has objected to government ownership on 
any ground other than that it would be expensive and 
would not result in the giving of the service that results 
when the givers of service are in competition and only 
those who can do the work and show a profit therefrom 
are accounted successful stewards. No one has said that 
government ownership would wreck the republic or even 
destroy the foundation thereof. Arguments of that kind 
there were in abundance at the time Townsend thought 
he was helping lead the radicals. A. E. H. 


McCHORD ON PACKERS’ BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In testifying before the House committe on interstate 
commerce, February 14, Commissioner McChord told Chair- 
man Sims that the propaganda against it does not hamper 
the Commission—that the Commission discharges its duty 
to the best of its ability and believes the people will be 
able to distinguish between what is true and what is not; 
that it never answers newspaper articles or speeches, but 
that, in the case of Mr. Sisson’s speeches, it did make an 
exception to its rule; therefore, he answered Mr. Sisson 
by sending him figures showing that under regulation the 
railroads had prospered more than before. 

Mr. Sims seemed to be trying to lay a foundation for 
having Mr. McChord admit that the public clamor against 
the Commission was such that Congress might be justified, 
even if it did not believe evil of the Commission, in trying 
some other way of handling the railroad problem. Mr. 
McChord’s answer caused the Commission supporters on 
the committee to grin. Chairman Sims dropped the sub- 
ject. % 

Mr. McChord was before the committee to tell of facts 
brought out in the private car case so that the committee 
might have the benefit of his knowledge in dealing with 
the Sims bill putting packing houses under license and 
depriving the packers of their cars and branch houses, on 
the theory that storage is a part of transportation. 

Mr. McChord promised to draft amendments to the act 
to regulate commerce to make private car lines common 
carriers and to impose on the railroads the duty of furnish- 
ing equipment, such as the Commission said in the Penn- 
sylvania Paraffine Works case, that it was their duty to 
provide. He said he had not examined the Sims bill 
enough to warrant expressing an opinion thereon. 

Erroneous conclusions were drawn by some of the news- 
papers as to the testimony given by Commissioner Mc- 
Chord to the committee. It was reported that Mr. McChord 
“urged” that the refrigerators of the packers be operated 
as common carriers. 

Mr. McChord did not urge or advocate anything. He 
went before the committee, at its request, to explain points 
in the private car case and he answered questions as to 
how the causes of complaint could be removed. He also 
promised to draft amendments, which, if placed in the 
act to regulate commerce, would make private car lines, 
not the individual private cars, common carriers. He told 
the committee that the Commission had jurisdiction now 
over the mixing rules under which the packers are able 
to ship canned goods and other food products in cars with 
fresh or pickled meats. He said the Commission could 
probably make rules that would prevent such mixtures, 
but whether the service rendered after such prohibition 
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would be so good as that now rendered, he said would be 
problematical. He said the packers were able to render 
good service by reason of their superb organizations. 
They keep the cars of the packers going every minute. 
The mileage of packers’ cars is so much syveater than the 
mileage of cars owned by railroad companies that there 
is no real comparison. The same is true with regard to 
oil tank cars, whether owned by the Standard companies 
or the so-called independents. 

Commissioner McChord was careful to limit his testi- 
mony as to the possibilities flowing from a change in the 
law, declaring that it should be applicable to private cars. 
Therefore, he suggested merely that the law should be 
applicable to private car lines. 

One of the best established principles is that the law 
cannot compel a man to become a common carrier or any- 
thing else other than a soldier. The act to regulate com- 
merce recognizes the fact that before its passage shippers 
had been furnishing facilities of transportation. There- 
fore, it merely authorized allowances to be made to such 
as furnished cars which otherwise the carriers would 
have been under the duty of providing. 

The point, however, is that Commissioner McChord 
neither advocated nor urged any of the things attributed 
to him. He merely gave information as to how the sup- 
posed problem of dealing with the business situation cre- 
ated by the fact that the packers have the material with 
which to make up mixed carloads of perishable and non- 
perishable foods, while others have not the materials for 
such mixtures and therefore are not able always to compete 
with the packers on terms of equality—not because of any 
discrimination in rules, but simply because, as shippers, 
the packers have a wider range of articles to use in mak- 
ing up a mixed carlot, than some who ship only some of 
the articles the packers are able to place in the mixed 
carloads made up by them. 


REDFIELD INTERVENES ON RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

As Secretary of Commerce, charged by law with the 
duty of promoting commerce, William C. Redfield has 
asked for and obtained permission from Attorney-Examiner 
Burnside to file a brief in No. 10363, Solvay Process Co. vs. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western et al. An attorney for 
Mr. Redfield appeared at the hearing before Mr. Burnside 
on February 14 and listened to the testimony submitted 
by the complainants with the intention of persuading the 
Commission that the rate of 30 cents on limestone from 
Jamesville, N. Y., to Solvay, N. Y., is so high as to come 
within the prohibition of the act to regulate commerce 
leveled at unreasonable rates. The testimony showed that 
prior to May 6, 1918, the rate was 16 cents. On that day 
it was made 17 and on June 25, under General Order No. 
28, it was made 40 cents. Some time since then it was 
reduced to 30 cents. 

In explanation of Secretary Redfield’s intervention in 
the case, Department of Commerce officials said that as 
they viewed the matter higher transportation rates on 
basic materials would make it hard for manufacturing 
interests to resume operations on a peace basis. They 
said that Secretary Redfield had appealed to Director 
Chambers for a reduction in rates on such heavy-loading 
raw materials as limestone, but had been told that the 
director of traffic felt it impossible to comply with the 
suggestions that raw material assembling rates should 
be reduced. His declination to afford relief, they said, left 
Mr. Redfield no alternative other than the application for 
permission to file a brief. 

This is the first time the Secretary of Commerce, charged 
with the promotion of commerce and industry, has ever 
sought to intervene in a rate case on any theory at all. 
The Solvay Process Company is prosecuting its complaint 
on the theory that the 30-cent rate is so high in compari- 
son with the cost of performing the service that the Com- 
mission ought to order its reduction, especially in view of 





the supposed passing of the war emergency, which called 


into existence the high rates decreed by General Order 
No. 28. 

The application of the Missouri Pacific for approval of 
increased commodity rates on corn and rye flour to the 
wheat flour basis, from and to points on its line and be- 
tween points on certain non-federal controlled lines in 
Arkansas and Missouri and other points has been denied. 
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A “SHREVEPORT CASE” 


CASE NO. 8845* (52 I. C. C., 105-144) 


NATCHEZ CHAMBER OF COMMERCE VS. LOUISIANA 
& ARKANSAS RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted Oct. 1, 1918. Opinion No. 5581. 


1. Natchez found to be subjected to undue prejudice with re- 
spect to intrastate rates between western Louisiana points 
and interstate rates between western Louisiana points and 
southern Arkansas points. 

2. Failure of carriers to accord Natchez joint rates and specific 
through rates to and from western Louisiana and southern 
Arkansas points in such manner and to the same extent as 
(1) between western Louisiana points and (2) between 
western Louisiana and southern Arkansas points found to 
subject Natchez to undue prejudice. 

3. Application of higher minimum charges on traffic from 
Natchez than are applied between points in Louisiana on 
— hone of the Mississippi River found to be unduly preju- 

icial. 

1. Defendants required to establish a distance scale of class 
rates for the transportation of property between Mississippi 
River crossings, Memphis to New Orleans, inclusive, and 
western Louisiana and southern Arkansas points as defined 
in the report, which shall not exceed the rates contempo- 
raneously applied on like traffic for like distances (1) be- 
tween western Louisiana points and (2) between western 
Louisiana points and southern Arkansas points. 

Commercial conditions and carrier competition not being ac- 
cepted in justification, water competition having practically 
disappeared and the distances from lower Mississippi River 
crossings to the border of the Shreveport triangte being 
relatively short as compared with distances within the 
Shreveport triangle, further maintenance of blanket rates 
between lower Mississippi River crossings and points in 
Louisiana west of the Mississippi River on the one hand 
and the triangle on the other hand disapproved. 

6. Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. and Louisiana & Northwest R. R. 
= to charge higher interstate rates than standard 
ines. 

Determination of fourth section applications reserved pending 
further hearing in ccnnection with City of Memphis Case, 
43 I. C. C., 121, and Docket No. 7304, pending. 

*. Carriers to submit commodity rates within 90 days from date 

of service of order. 


on 


The cases and fourth section applications named 
are related, have been consolidated and will be 
treated in one report. The Natchez Chamber of 


Commerce, complainant in Nos. 8845, 8920 and 9036, 


is a voluntary association of citizens of the city of Nat-. 


chez, Miss. Nos. 6390, Memphis Freight Bureau vs. 
St. L., I. M. & S. Ry Co., and 7250, Shreveport Chamber 
of Commerce vs. A. & V. Ry. Co., which were previously 
dealt with in 39 I. C. C., 224, are before us upon rehearing 
for further consideration of the distance scale prescribed 
by us to apply from Memphis and of the propriety of con- 
tinued maintenance of the so-called Shreveport triangle. 
In Investigation and Suspension Docket 1000, we suspended 
until May 29, 1918, the schedules of the carriers proposing a 
comprehensive readjustment of class and commodity rates 
applicable between lower Mississippi River crossings and 
points in Louisiana west of the Mississippi River 
and points in southern Arkansas, and the carriers there- 
after further postponed the effective date of the schedules 
to August 1, 1918. Contemporaneously with the proposals 





*This report also embraces No. 8920, Natchez Chamber of 
Commerce vs. Arkansas, Louisiana & Gulf Ry. Co. et al.; No. 
9036, Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Arkansas & Louisiana 
Midland Ry. Co. et al.; No. 6390, Memphis Freight Bureau vs. 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co. et al. (reopened); 
No. 7250, Shreveport Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Alabama 
& Vicksburg Ry. Co. et al. (reopened); Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket No. 1000, Louisiana Case; and those portions of 
the following fourth section applications by which authority is 
sought to continue to charge for the transportation of classes 
and commodities between Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo., and 
Memphis, Tenn., and points related thereto on the one hand, 
and New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Angola, La., Natchez and 
Vicksburg, Miss., and points related thereto on the other hand, 
rates which are lower than the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained on like traffic from or to Shreveport, La., and other 
intermediate points; Nos. 488, Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
R. R. & S. S. Co. and others; 601, New Orleans & Northeastern 
R. R. Co. and others; 792, New Orleans, Texas & Mexico R. R. 
Co.; 799, St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. Co.; 1048, Louisiana 
Southern Ry. Co.; 1613, A. D. Hall, agent; 1951, Kansas City 
Southern Ry. Co.; 1952, Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co.; 2043, 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. Co.; 2045, Illinois Central 
R. R. Co.; 2138, Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co.; 2174 and 2193, W. P. 
Emerson, agent; 4218, 4219 and 4220, Missouri Pacific Ry. Co. 
and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co.; 4297, New 
Orleans Great Northern R. R. Co.; 4944, St. Louis Southwestern 
Ry. Co.; and 4964, St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. of Texas. 
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of the carriers for revision of the interstate rates pro- 
posals were made for readjustment of the class and com- 
modity rates applying intrastate within Louisiana west 


of the Mississippi River. The latter proposals were the 
subject of petitions to the Railroad Commission of Louisi- 
ana, hereinafter called the Louisiana Commission, and 
complete records of the hearings held by that commis- 
sion have been filed in these proceedings. It should be 
said here that the Louisiana commission not only inter- 
vened and took an active part in the cases under consid- 
eration but also invited attendance at its hearings of a 
representative of this Commission and extended our rep- 
resentative every courtesy. 

Other parties intervened as follows: Railroad Commis- 
sion of Arkansas; New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau; 
Shreveport Chamber of Commerce; Baton Rouge Chamber 
of Commerce; Alexandria Chamber of Commerce; Vicks- 
burg Board of Trade; and Monroe shippers. Only the 
Vicksburg Board of Trade squarely aligned itself with 
complainant, seeking on behalf of Vicksburg the same 
adjustment which may by approved for Natchez. 

In Nos. 8845, 8920, and 9036, complainant challenges de- 
fendants’ class and commodity rates and minimum charges 
between Natchez and points in Louisiana west of the 
Mississippi River and in southern Arkansas as unreason- 
able and prejudical, especially with respect to the rates 
and minimum charges applied on like traffic moving 
wholly within the state of Louisiana and between points 
in Louisiana and points in southern Arkansas. 

The term “southern Arkansas” as here employed is to 
be understood as including all territory in Arkansas on 
and south and east of the line of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway, Arkinda to Ashdown, thence via the line of 
the Memphis, Dallas & Gulf Railroad through Murfrees- 
boro to Shawmut, thence via the line of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad through Smithton and Gurdon to Camden, 
thence via the line of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
to Fordyce, thence via the line of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway and Missouri Pacific Railroad and con- 
nections through Banks and Warren to McGehee. 

The Natchez complaints deal only: with points in‘Arkan- 
sas on the Missouri Pacific and Louisiana & Arkansas 
railways, but substantially all points in southern Arkansas 
as above defined are involved in No. 6390, reopened, and 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 1000, and are in 
issue here. 

There were also heard with these cases those portions 
of certain fourth section applications by which the car- 
riers seek authority to continue to charge for the transpor- 
tation of classes and commodities between Kansas City 
and St. Louis, Mo., and Memphis, Tenn., and points related 
thereto on the one hand, and New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 
and Angola, La., Natchez and Vicksburg, Miss., and points 
related there to on the other hand, rates which are lower 
than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like 
traffic from or to Shreveport, La., and other intermediate 
points. 

It should be understood that all references herein to 
existing comparative rate situations and current rates and 
charges are to rate situations, rates, and charges prevail- 
ing prior to the establishmnet by the carriers of rates and 
charges authorized by the Director General of Railroads 
in General Order No. 28, dated May 25, 1918. Similarly, 
references to rates proposed by the carriers and other par- 
ties are to proposals made prior to the Director General’s 
order. 

In 39 I. C. C., 224, disposing of the complaints of the 
Memphis Freight Bureau and the Shreveport Chamber of 
Commerce, among other things, we prescribed maximum 
distance class rates to apply via direct routes from Mem- 
phis to southern Arkansas and Louisiana destinations as 
follows: 


Distance, in miles. 1 2 3 


: 4 5A BC DE 
i Wipe nidieww sles 4a.ciperere owns 81 69 57 49 41 42 32 28 24 20 
no ee ery eee ay 105 89 74 63 53 55 42 37 32 26 
i Cee Oe ee 120 102 84 72 60 62 48 42 36 30 
GI wineicinis wn wigs anisinten onieisls 132 112 92 79 66 69 53 46 40 33 


and suggested that the carriers revise their rates from 
New Orleans to correspond more closely to the rates for 
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like distances in the scale fixed from Memphis. At the 
same time we directed that commodity rates be revi=ed 
in harmony with our determination in regard to class rates. 
We also acquiesced in the maintenance of the so-called 
Shreveport triangle or group and prescribed for applica- 
tion thereto the distance rates as above, for 300 miles. 
The carriers established the class rates prescribed from 
Memphis. 

Throughout these cases complainants’ contention has 
been for the establishment of a uniform mileage scale to 
apply not only to and from all lower Mississippi River 
crossings but also intrastate in Louisiana west of the 
Mississippi River. To this end the adoption of the original 
scale approved by us in the Shreveport Case, 41 I. C. C., 
83, was suggested. The requirements and suggestions of 
the Memphis Freight Bureau Case, and the preservation 
of the level of rates prescribed by us in other cases affect- 
ing this territory, are set up by the carriers as the pri- 
mary reason for the proposed readjustment. It is stated, 
however, that the low level of the Louisiana state rates 
and the need of more revenue were also strongly actuating 
causes. 

The orders in some of the other cases in question have 

long since expired, but the carriers claim to have borne 
in mind the principles laid down and state that the read- 
justment now proposed will conform to all the require- 
ments of these cases, while making for a harmonious 
permanent structure. 
’ Starting with distinctive issues of rates to and from 
Natchez the consolidated proceedings have so broadened 
that we have for consideration substantially the whole 
of the rate structure between lower Mississippi River 
crossings, and points in Louisiana west of the Mississippi 
River, and in southern Arkansas, as shown on the accom- 
panying map. 

In Appendix No. 2, there will be found typical compari- 
sons of the existing class rates from Natchez with class 
rates from other points to stations in Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas. 

Distance class rates are in effect on most if not all of 
the lines in Louisiana. These rates, in many instances 
voluntarily established by carriers and in effect for many 
years, are typified in Appendix 8. The distance class 
scales, as will be seen, are not as a general proposition 
materially in favor of intrastate traffic. In fact in many 
instances the intrastate rates are higher than those in the 
Memphis Freight Bureau Case scale, and the interstate 
class rates for like distances from Natchez. They are also 
higher in some instances than specific point to point class 
rates upon which class traffic moves in Louisiana. How- 
ever, the bulk of the rail tonnage within Louisiana moves 
on commodity rates, which are and by mandate of the 
Louisiana commission must be no higher than the distance 
class rates. Numerous comparisons of record indicate 
that the Louisiana intrastate commodity rates are lower to 
a marked degree than those applicable to and from 
Natchez. 

Rates Proposed. 


The main group of carriers proposes a complete read- 
justment of the rates between lower Mississippi River 
crossings and points in Louisiana west of the Mississippi 
River and in southern Arkansas as follows: The differ- 
ential 20 cents first class Memphis less than St. Louis 
provided in the Memphis Freight Bureau Case represents 
a 16 per cent reduction in the rate for the 46 per cent 
difference in distance, or 0.348 per cent reduction in rate 
for 1 per cent distance. Starting with rates to the Shreve- 
port triangle, hereinafter defined, this principle has been 
applied to other Mississippi River crossings; that is to say, 
from Vicksburg as compared with Memphis to points in 
the triangle, there is a 53 per cent difference in distance 
and applying 0.348 per cent to 53 per cent, it is found that 
Vicksburg averages 18.44 per cent below the Memphis 
rate; exactly 19.36 cents, or in round figures 20 cents less. 
This basis has been applied from Vicksburg, using the 
percentage relation of classes found in the Memphis 
Freight Bureau Case scale. Rates from Natchez to the 
triangle have been made the same as from Vicksburg. 
The average distance from Baton Rouge to the triangle 
is 50 miles greater than from Natchez, and that from New 
Orleans approximately 75 miles greater than from Baton 
Rouge. This creates a relation of 3 and 2, or 6 and 4, 
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hence Baton Rouge has been made 4 cents higher than 
Natchez and New Orleans has been made 6 cents higher 
than Baton Rouge, or 10 cents higher than Natchez, which 
adjustment, the carriers assert, gives recognition to the 
greater number of single line hauls from New Orleans 
and what they conceive to be the greater degree of water 
competition encountered at New Orleans and Baton 
Rouge. The use of this formula produces a scale of 95 
cents first class from New Orleans to the triangle for an 
average distance of 279.6 miles or roundly 280 miles, al- 
though on basis of the scale fixed by us as reasonable for 
such distance the rate first class would be $1. 

Between points in Louisiana other than the Mississippi 
River crossings and points in the triangle the class A roads 


.propcse a distance scale with a first-class minimum rate 


of 25 cents. The average haul on less-than-carload ship- 
ments intrastate is from 90 to 100 miles. Using the for- 
mula in The Missouri River-Nebraska Cases, 40 I. C. C., 
201, the carriers find that there would prevail a first-class 
rate of 39 cents, second-class 33 cents, third-class 26 cents, 
and fourth-class 24 cents, but it is stated that in order to 
compete with wagon or dray short-haul services the car- 
riers have used a minimum of 25 cents first class and 
spread the difference out between 5 and 100 miles. For 
joint line hauls they propose to apply 90 per cent of the 
sum of the local rates. Exceptions are proposed in the 
application of the distance scale from Baton Rouge with 
rates from New Orleans on a differential scale 10 cents 
higher to points south of the line of the Texas & Pacific 
Railway, Alexandria via Cypress to Shreveport and to 
points east of the Shreveport triangle except points on 
the river lines of the Texas & Pacific and Missouri Paciic 


The Gulf Coast lines and New Iberia & Northern join 
with the other carriers in the main proposals, but because 
of their peculiar situation present certain exceptions. The 
lines of these carriers traverse a highly competitive terri- 
tory, meeting other trunk lines, especially those of the 
Southern Pacific lines, at numerous points in crossing 
Louisiana. From Baton Rouge to New Orleans, the Gulf 
Coast operates over the tracks of the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley and has no local traffic privileges; therefore, except 
as to New Orleans business, Baton Rouge is its eastern 
terminus. It proposes a scale of distance class rates to its 
stations made with relation to the proposed rates of com- 
peting trunk lines and grading into the scale prescribed by 
us in New Orleans-Texas Rates, 38 I. C. C. 1, for appli- 
cation from New Orleans to stations on the Gulf Coast 
Lines in Texas from the Louisiana state line to Houston. 
For example, the first-class rate to DeQuincy, just east 
of the Louisiana lines, is 80 cents, while at Mauriceville 
and Orange, Tex., just west of the state line, it is 82 cents. 
For application locally between stations west of the 
Mississippi River it is proposed to apply the distance 
scale of the class A roads suggested by the main group 
of carriers and for joint line hauls 90 per cent of the sum 
of the locals. From Natchez and Vicksburg the hauls to 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico stations involve in every 
case two or more lines, and it is proposed also to apply 
from these points the basis of 90 per cent of the locals. 
The New Iberia & Northern asks to disregard distance 
and make its rates the same as those of the Southern 
Pacific from lower Mississippi River crossings to parallel 
stations. 

The Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific excepts to the pro- 
posals of the main group of carriers, especially with re- 
spect to the rates from Vicksburg, from which point it 
is the short line to Monroe and has a through line to 
Shreveport, forming the northern boundary of the Shreve- 
port triangle. From Memphis to the triangle the distance 
is 53 per cent of the distance from St. Louis and we pre- 
scribed in the Memphis Freight Bureau Case a differential 
scale beginning 20 cents first class St. Louis greater than 
Memphis. Applying this principle the Vicksburg, Shreve- 
port & Pacific proposes a first-class rate of 85 cents from 
Vicksburg to the triangle, or rates on a differential scale 
of 20 cents less than Memphis. The average distance 
from Vicksburg to the triangle is 140 miles, or 47 per cent 
of that from Memphis. To points on its line east of Mon- 
roe this carrier suggests the rates should be made with 
relation to the rates from Memphis to those points, the 
distance to which from Vicksburg and from Memphis is 
approximately the same because the short line distances 
make through various junctions. The following table is 
illustrative: 
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February 22, 1919 





FROM ST. LOUIS, MO. 





. Average First- 
To Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Ry. distance, class 
_ , Stations shown below. miles. rate. 
Delta Point to Tallulah, La., inclusive.......... 505.8 116 
Lake One to Delhi, La., inclusive............: >. 510.2 116 
Dunns to Rayville, La., inclusive.............. 503 116 
Girard to Crew, Lake, La., inclusive........... 503.1 121 
Millhaven to Swaze, La., inclusive*............. 505.4 125 
FROM MEMPHIS, TENN. 

o o , i 
2 Re O52 ; 
5 ® Hee g 
4 68 sn = sd 

— _ oe 
oS ua E 2ne 2 
pom S qua os 
ou 2 of Ga, 3 
eS 6 gee @ 
$5 So §OO 
ve . : < Ay cm & 
Delta Point to Tallulah, La., inclusive 242.8 48 23 93 
Lake One to Delhi, La., inclusive.... 247.4 48 3 93 
Dunns to Rayville, La., inclusive..... 241 48 23 93 
Girard to Crew Lake, La., inclusive.. 241.1 48 22 99 
Millhaven to Swaze, La., inclusive*... 243.4 43 20 105 
FROM VICKSBURG, MISS 

g og, $8: 
P ew ‘ 
a 28 om = 
~ as cote S 
7) es = ad <. ~ 
cS) Cm 8 = 8 
o., #3 fms S 
#3 82 Tewe 9 
SE gn £552 & 
: 4 7 < im fu fe 
Delta Point to Tallulah, La., inclusive 14.3 6 $5 38 
Lake One to Delhi, La., inclusive.... 33.2 13 46 47 
Dunns to Rayville, La., inclusive..... 49.6 21 39 54 
Girard to Crew Lake, La., inclusive.. 59.9 24 35 64 
Millhaven to Swaze, La., inclusive*... 71.2 29 33 72 






*The rates to stations Millhaven to Swaze, although not yet 
changed in the tariff, have been corrected in this table, ‘for 
reasons stated in the record. 






The Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific also opposes the 
basis of 90 per cent of the local rates for joint line hauls 
to points outside of the triangle urging that it will not 
produce a fair relative adjustment, and that as to Vicks- 
burg it is especially unfair, since the Vicksburg, Shreve- 
port & Pacific is the only through line from Vicksburg to 
the west and without branch lines, and the distances are 
comparatively short to a large portion of the state. To 
the territory north of the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
and west of the Missouri Pacific through Monroe this line 
proposes a differential adjustment based on the percentage 
the Vicksburg distance is of the Memphis distance. This 
carrier also proposes a scale from New Orleans beginning 
with 17 cents first class higher than Vicksburg to points 
in the triangle, or a $1.02 scale instead of a 95-cent scale 
as proposed by the main group carriers. While other lines 
propose a scale of $1.15 first class, or 10 cents higher than 
Memphis, from Vicksburg and all other lower Mississippi 
River crossings, to the Texarkana group, the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific is unwilling in view of the difference 
in distances to carry the same rates from Vicksburg as 
ong Page g Orleans and proposes rates as shown in Appen- 

ix No. 7. 


; The Louisiana railroad commission does not deny that 
in the existing adjustment there may be undue prejudice 
which should be removed. It is opposed, however, to a 
readjustment which would upset the present theory of rate 
making within the state although not resisting any reason- 
able increases in the state rates should such be necessary 
0 properly readjust interstate rates. It supports the Loui- 
siana Railway & Navigation Company in the latter’s pro- 
posal that from New Orleans and Baton Rouge to the 
riangle the rates should be made on an %5-cent scale 
rather than a 95-cent scale, thus in effect assenting to an 
increase over the present rates beginning 25 cents first 
lass. The Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company 
dvocates a differential basis to points outside the triangle 
n lieu of the application of 90 per cent of the sum of the 
ocal rates. 

The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau proposes for ap- 
lication between New Orleans and the Shreveport tri- 
hngle the following rates: 75, 67, 52.5, 45, 37.5, 39, 30, 26.5, 
2.5, 19, and further proposes that the same rates should ob- 
ain to and from Baton Rouge, Natchez and Vicksburg; in 
bther words, that there should not only be the grouping 
' the triangle but also grouping from all of the lower 
lississippi River crossings. The 75-cent scale suggested 
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is arrived at by taking the average distance from the four 
river crossings to the triangle and adding to a distance 
seale, urged as reasonable, what is termed a reasonable 
allowance for bridge service or river transfer. Between 
the four lower Mississippi River crossings and points in 
Louisiana north of the Shreveport triangle, it suggests 
that the rates grade up sharply, subject to the following 
maximum scale: 100, 85, 70, 60, 50, 52, 40, 35, 30, 25. This 
maximum scale of rates, it will be observed, is precisely 
the percentage scale of class relationship obtaining in con- 
nection with the original Shreveport Case scale of rates. 

It is apparent from these varying proposals that the dif- 
ferent interests have found it difficult, if not impossible, to 
get together. 

What has preceded relates to the class rates which will 
be more fully discussed hereinafter. 

These several proposals as to class rates were embodied 
in tariff schedules filed here, which are now in abeyance 
in Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 1000. The 
same tariffs also carried revised commodity rates, but the 
carriers do not ask approval of the commodity rates so 
named for the reason that said rates are figured on an 
approximate increase of 15 per cent over the figures 
which they originally intended to propose, and are, there- 
fore, not in harmony with the class-rate adjustment con- 
structed and presented here prior to the attempts of car- 
riers generally to.secure a horizontal 15 per cent increase 
in rates. 

The main group of carriers has presented for approval 
commodity rates constructed on what they state to be the 
basis of our expressions in the Memphis Freight Bureau 
Case and in City of Memphis vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 
43 I. C. C., 121, to the effect that commodity rates should 
be made to conform to the class rates and— 
in determining the commodity rates the differential should be 
the same percentage of the differential in the rate on the class 


to which the commodity belongs as the percentage the commod- 
ity rate is of the class rate. ; 


The formula followed is that set out in Appendix No. 4. 
The Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific states in its behalf 

that the following table covering the carload rates on 

bagging and ties illustrates the commodity adjustment: 


A. Distance. B. Rates proposed by carriers other than V. S. & 
P. Ry. and as noted. C. Rates proposed by V. 8S. & P. Ry. 
FROM MEMPHIS. 





To— A B e 
Shreveport FTroup .....ccccccevcseceseses *298 21 21 
South Mansfield group ..........e-eeeees *371 27 27 
Intermediate Zroup ......cccccccvescces *374 27 27 
Lake Charles 2roup .....cccccccccccsese *437 32 32 
WEGPRINEBDOTE occ occ cc csc ce rvvccivece ssn 345 21 21 
CRUG, WERNOS. os sio.c:6:ccc ec arecedeseeeeeee's 306 21 21 
SS Re er rr Te 304 21 21 

FROM VICKSBURG. 

To— A B Se 
SHVEveHort MPOUP occ ce cdvscccvccovscenes *140 17 17 
South Mansfield group .........++eeee0- *206 *24 23 
Intermediate Sroup ....csccrcccccccccecs *187 724 22 
Lake CATION STOUD ..occccsiccsccccccses *244 *24 27 
WET MIMENIOEE coco vccicdccesccceccescenss 193 724 17 
Ce EE Sica sen ecenasacananennsses 167 724 17 
ee rer reer 120 724 17 

FROM NEW ORLEANS. 

To— A B C 
BUPSVSROTE BIOUD occ oiccc be casdcascccees *259 $19 21 
South Mansfield group .............ee06 *311 $24 
TRESEMACEIALS SVOUD c.occcccccsccsceseece *162 $24 
Le CRATIES BTOUD: ooo6.o6 0:0:0:0:0:0:6:0:6005:0 *203 $24 
WOU UIMIIIIIOEE oo. 5 6:6:0:0.0:6.0:6:0:4:00:0.0'0:00:0-41000: 326 $24 
COLIGT VOMNCY occ ccsvcccccsscecscicceesas 319 $24 
EES sooo hic caret dinsiat eee Deaewon 287 $24 

*Average. 


+Maximum between points in Louisiana. 
iL. R. & N. Co. Proposes 17. 


On brief this defendant says: 


The foregoing table is illustrative of the territory west of a 
line running north and south through Monroe, where Vicksburg 
competes with Memphis and New Orleans rather than Memphis 
and Natchez. On the line of the Missouri Pacific running north 
and south through Tallulah the competition of Vicksburg is 
with Natchez rather than New Orleans, but the adjustment 
proposed by the other carriers is just as inconsistent as that 
to the territory west of the line throuzh Monroe. For instance, 
to Gassoway Spur, 193 miles from Memphis, the rate is 17 cents, 
while from Vicksburg, 64 miles, the rate proposed by the other 
lines is 24 cents (the maximum between points in Louisiana) 
and from Natchez, 121 miles, 13 cents. The rate proposed by 
the V. S. & P. from Vicksburg is 11 cents. Under the rates pro- 
posed by the other lines the disparity between Vicksburg and 
New Orleans, also Memphis, is even more marked in the gen- 
eral commodity rates than in the class rates. To the Shreve- 
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port group, where the distance from New Orleans is 119 miles 
greater than that from Vicksburg, the class rates from New Or- 
leans are based on a scale of differentials 10 cents first class over 
Vicksburg. The general -commodity rates having been con- 
structed as above described, in those instances where the com- 
modity rate is relatively low, the differential practically disap- 
pears. For example, as shown by the above table, the com- 
modity rate on bagging and ties from Vicksburg is 17 cents 
and from New Orleans as proposed by the other lies 19 cents. 
Under the 17-cent scale of differentials which the V. S. & P. 
contends for, the rate from New Orleans would be 21 cents, 
resulting in a much fairer relationship. To the South Mansfield 
group the mileage from Memphis as we'll as from New Orleans 
greatly exceeds that from Vicksburg, but the proposal of the 
other lines does not reflect that condition. ‘These illustrations 


are typical. 


It will be seen that the proposed systems of commodity 
rates necessarily stand or fall with the class-rate schemes 
proposed. 

Discrimination. 

Except in so far as they may be unlawfully prejudical 
to interstate or foreign commerce or be urged as a meas- 
ure of reasonable interstate rates, it is no part of our duty 
to inquire into the reasonableness of the rates approved 
or prescribed by the Louisiana commission solely for in- 
trastate application. Water competition is the dominant 
influence in the Louisiana rate fabric; at least, it is the 
consideration with which all of the interests in these cases 
have concerned themselves in one way or another. It 
must, in the nature of things, have great weight in de- 
termining the issue of discrimination, because if at this 
time water competition is such as to control in whole or to 
any considerable extent the measure of the rail rates with- 
in the state and is not similarly forceful in its effect upon 
interstate rates to and from Natchez, lower rates in 
Louisiana are not necessarily violative of the act to regu- 
late commerce. 

Louisiana has a total of 4,794 miles of inland waterways, 
substantially all of which at some time in the past were 
navigated. We are not told in precise terms just what 
service is now operated between points in Louisiana, but 
some idea of the situation may be had from an examina- 
tion of Appendix No. 3. It is clear that here and there, 
especially in southern Louisiana, there is some actual 
water service on these inland streams. The streams are in 
the main navigable and are potential in their influence on 
rail service and rates. Exactly similar conditions do not 
prevail as to Natchez, but the record does not establish 
that any of the points in Louisiana now connected by 
water with other points in Louisiana are not as accessible 
by water in conjunction with Mississippi River craft to and 
from Natchez. There is therefore potential competition 
to and from Natchez. 

New Orleans enjoys water service by direct lines not 
only up and down the Mississippi River, but to and from 
points on some of the inland streams, especially southern 
Louisiana. The crossings north of New Orleans do not 
have as frequent Mississippi River service, but they do 
to some extent enjoy, or are so located that they may 
fully avail of, water service on the Mississippi to and 
from the mouths of inland streams with transfers to other 
water craft for movement of traffic to and from points on 
such streams as the Red, Black, Ouachita, and Atchafa- 
laya rivers. Therefore it is correct to say that the actual 
or potential water competition at all of the crossings is 
such as to place them on an approximate parity in this 
respect. 

Whatever may be said of rate differences and the simi- 
larity or lack of similarity of transportation or traffic con- 
ditions, the record indicates no effort on the part of the 
Louisiana authorities to build a wall around the state in 
the interests of its shippers or to obstruct the free move- 
ment of traffic: to and from interstate points. 

New Orleans and Baton Rouge reach a considerable 
part of the Louisiana territory west of the Mississippi 
River on single-line hauls, while Natchez has a single-line 
haul only to points on the Missouri Pacific. As to the Mis- 
souri Pacific, there must also be used the Natchez & 
Southern Railway and the Natchez & Louisiana Railway 
Transfer Company, but counsel for the Missouri Pacific 
concede these to be one line for rate-making purposes. 
This situation creates some difference in favor of New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge, but the difference is not such 
as to constitute dissimilar conditions warranting the ex- 
isting discrimination. 

The bulk of the business done by Natchez at points in 
Louisiana and southern Arkansas is within a radius of 
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approximately 200 miles. Testimony of shippers, including 
nine wholesale grocers, one candy manufacturer and job- 
ber, one coffee roaster and jobber, one wholesale dry goods 
merchant, one wholesale hardware merchant, a represen- 
tative of one foundry and machine shop doing general 
repair work, one wholesale drug dealer, and a represen- 
tative of a packing house, was offered, all showing that the 
territory served by them was as follows: 


Points on the Texas & Pacific Ry. south to New Ftoads, La. 
Points on the Louisiana & Arkansas Ry., west to Jonesville, 


a. 
Points in general territory between Alexandria and Monroe. 
Points on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. (Mis- 

souri Pacific) line known as the Northwestern division, to Fel- 

senthal, Ark., and the line Known as the M. H. & L. division to 


southeastern Arkansas. 
Points on the Black River and north and south on the Missis- 


sippi River, principally by boat. 


Wholesale grocers distributing cowpeas, cotton seed and 
other articles designated as seed, including lespedeza, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, wheat and seed potatoes, sell 
throughout the state of Louisiana going as far in the north- 
west as Shreveport, and in the southwest to the western 
part in that state of the Southern Pacific line. 

Widespread sales are made by wholesale grocers 
throughout the state. Similarly, a candy manufacturer 
and jobber shows occasional sales and distribution outside 
the limited jobbing territory previously outlined, and names 
Shreveport, Alexandria, and Baton Rouge as points where 
he sells. 

The packing-house interests and wholesale grocers buy 
salt in carloads at Avery and Weeks Island, in southern 
Louisiana, distributing it throughout Louisiana, and there 
are purchases of cotton and Louisiana products, such as 
sugar, rice, and coffee from plantation points and from 
New Orleans. 

Many of the witnesses testified to abandonment of trade 
in territories beyond the limits defined because of unsat- 
isfactory service and rate disadvantages. They also testi- 
fied of efforts to extend their trade, notably to points on 
the Texas & Pacific and Louisiana & Arkansas and on the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern at Bastrop, including 
adjacent territories. The packing-house interests assert 
that they have the capacity and want to buy live stock 
throughout Louisiana if reasonable rates and service can 
be secured. 

All of the testimony establishes that competition is met 
at New Orleans, Baton Rouge, Shreveport, Alexandria, and 
Monroe in Louisiana, and in some lines at Little Rock and 
Pine Bluff, Ark., Memphis, Tenn., and Vicksburg, Miss. 
New Orleans competition is urged as by far the most 
powerful. Epitomized, Natchez is in sharp competition 
at Louisiana and Arkansas points, not only with Memphis 
and other lower Mississippi River crossings, but with tri- 
angle points and such interior commercial centers as exist 
in Louisiana. 

There are articles of commerce moving between points 
in Louisiana which do not move between Natchez and 
Louisiana points; but generally speaking, Natchez occu- 
pies the same relative position as do towns in Louisiana, 
its location on the opposite bank of the Mississippi River 
constituting the only material difference. 

Natchez jobbers as a whole, as distinguished from man- 
ufacturing or producing receivers and shippers of freight, 
can not and do not expect to reach the extreme limits 
of the state of Louisiana in contest with jobbers in the 
far western and southwestern parts of the state, but where 
common ground is met and even to some territory beyond 
that common ground, the influence of the state rates is 
effective against Natchez. Inferior service to and from 
Natchez is said by complainant to have had some influence, 
but there is no doubt that the limitation of territory now 
available to Natchez is attributable in some degree to the 
existing rate disparities. 

Although widely differing opinions were offered as to the 
relative operating conditions in Louisiana, the facts in evi- 
dence establish that the conditions in that state as a whole 
are not materially better or worse than in Texas or Ar- 
kansas. Exhibits are of record setting forth performances 
of carriers in these states, density of population and traffic 
and like matters, and there is testimony of operating offi- 
cials of several carriers concerning the character of coun- 
try traversed, kind of soil, overflows, and flooded condi- 
tions, all tending, as we see them, to support the view 
that there is a substantial similarity of conditions. Ad- 
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dressing themselves to the question of uniform percentage 
relation of the classes, witnesses for the Missouri Pacific, 
which has its own or affiliated lines in Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, and Texas, testified that the traffic conditions in 
this territory were largely the same. 


Class Rates. 


The adjustments proposed are, as already indicated, pre- 
dicted upon the scale fixed in the Memphis Freight Bureau 
Case, and there are shown below class-rate scales pre- 
scribed or approved by us, with the percentage relation 
of the class rates thus created: 


Distance, in miles. 1 2 3 & 6 A 3B € Bs 
(1) Rate* 7 

Percentage relation ... 100 85 70 60 48 52 40 35 30 25 
ae 89 78 5 H 


Percentage relation ... 100 88 7a 64 51 52 47 39 30 24 
Lo eae 159 138 122 116 86 89 8&1 63 51 44 
Percentage relation ... 100 85 70 60 50 52 41 35 30 26 
Cy eee arn 147 125 104 96 75 79 70 58 46 39 
Percentage relation ... 100 85 71 65 51 54 48 33 31 26 
Ce I aap 6 poecsiein 62 6&3 @ 3&7 #28 #31 223 19 16 ii 
Percentage relation ... 100 85 70 60 45 50 35 30 25 17 
Ce Si 668 6hUhTlClCUG 686 «6ST C28 «685 «(681 C7 
Percentage relation ... 100 $5 70 eS 44 46 36 31 26 21 
OO Ne ee ie asinine arose 81-69 57 49 41 42 32 28 24 20 
Percentage relation ... 100 85 79 69 50 52 40 35 30 25 


*Scale of 200 miles. 

+New Orleans, La., to Houston, Tex. 

tSt. Louis, Mo., to El Paso, Tex. 

§St. Louis to Texas common points. 

Note.—Round figures used; fraction of 0.5 or more being added 
and fractions of less than 0.5 dropped. 


These scales are all shown in greater detail in Appendix 
No. 1 and have been selected partly because they apply 
in western classification territory. 

They involve: ._(1) Rates between Oklahoma and Texas 
points and between Shreveport and Texas points; (2) 
rates between New Orleans and Orange, Beaumont, Hous- 
ton, and Galveston, Tex.; (3) rates from Missouri River 
and other points to New Mexico; (4) rates from St. Louis 
to Texas common points; (5) rates between Missouri 
River cities and points in Nebraska; (6) rates from Mem- 
phis to points in Arkansas; (7) rates from Memphis to 
points in Louisiana and southern Arkansas. 

Nothing of record establishes material difference in this 
general southwestern territory in the physical or transpor- 
tation conditions in their relation to rate making and we 
believe something like uniformity of rate structure is 
desirable, practicable, just and reasonable. 

While under the terms of our order No. 6390 was re- 
opened solely for further consideration of the basic scale 
prescribed therein, it will be observed that we fixed rates 
only for 200, 300, 400, and 500 miles, leaving the graduation 
to the carriers. The rates established by them for the 
intermediate distances are criticized by the Memphis in- 
terests as providing too abrupt jumps and not making a 
fairly graded adjustment. Under these conditions the fig- 
ures for the intermediate distances may be considered. 
Following is a table introduced by the Memphis interests 
in demonstration of the existing rates and their idea of 
a reasonable gradation: 


Distance, in miles. 1 2 Distance, in miles. 1 2 
eR a ee ee ee Si Si Over S80 te S46.....65 se 112 
Be {wiawieastswiedeaee 87 85 Over 345 to S60........ so 114 
DE dinin a (slaravaieaw-6'8Olorenacs 98 85  GOwer SO 60 S76. .cccce cee 116 
BOE citivecavassae cease 33 89 Gver 375 to 396....... sc 118 
DA ccrpaanecsaninedeae ka 99 89 Over 390: to 400....... so. 120 
Over 230 to 235....... 105 SS Over 400.00: 415. .:.006 6. 122 
Over 235 to 260....... 305 63T)0O Gover 425 bo 498... nce cee 124 
Over 260 to 276....... 105 100 Over 430 to 445.......... 126 
Over 375 to 390. ....6% 105 103 Over 445 to 460....... ... 128 
Over 290 to 300....... 105 105 Over 460 CO 47Bi.o0ccca osc 130 
Over S00 46 S215. 28 6c6- 60 108 Over 475 to 496. 0.0565 oss 132 
Over S15. 06 B80. .ecscs x0 110 Over 490 to 500....... ... 132 


1. Now maintained by carriers. 

2. Proposed by Memphis Freight Bureau. 

The scale proposed by the Memphis interests is not 
materially out of line with the scale originally approved 
by us in the Shreveport Case, in so far as concerns the 
blocks and the rate of progression. However, our dispo- 
sition of these proceedings renders unnecessary any 
specific action in this respect. 

No important criticism of the scale was offered by other 
parties, but there would appear to be need for some revis- 
ion to align the rates from Memphis with rates elsewhere 
in this general territory. 

A representative statement filed by defendants shows 
that during July, August, September, and October, 1916, 
there were handled from New Orleans, Lake Charles, and 
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Alexandria to Louisiana points 41,401,106 pounds of less- 
carload freight, divided: 


Pounds Per Cent 
A MI ait otis aandieiwaeaeeseeeseuns 6,092,053 14.7 
PE CNY oe. 5 06 5 wlhndaid &hte-w'aee sine bcewes 4,018,164 9.7 
ND. kv neo kicc side bn sceeentsowvenses 9,108,207 22 
ON CU ooo 0405. orca acne enceee ese 22,182,682 53.6 


Defendants also show the results of investigations con- 
ducted at 64 stations, large and small, in Louisiana, to the 
effect that the direct station cost of handling less-carload 
freight, at one terminal only, approximates 8.9 cents per 
100 pounds, or $1.78 per ton. These figures are vigorously 
assailed but are the best afforded, and since they do not 
appear to be vitally defective may be used for illustrative 
purposes. It is also shown for nine of the important car- 
riers in Louisiana that their average ratio of operating 
expenses to operating revenues for the years ended July 
30, 1915, 1916, and 1917, was 74.38 per cent, 72.55 per cent, 
and 68.31 per cent, respectively, or a general average of 
71.75 per cent. However, the terminal cost figures are 
almost identical with those found in the Shreveport Case, 
in which we adopted for the basic first-class rate 23 cents. 
This figure was also adopted in The Missouri River-Ne- 
braska Cases. In the cases now before us the carriers, 
while contending that an initial first-class rate of 39 cents 
is yielded under the formula referred to, propose an initial 
rate of 25 cents first class, recognizing the futility of ap- 
plying the higher figures if short-haul dray competition is 
to be successfully met. 


Using the figures and applying the formula followed in 
The Missouri River-Nebraska Cases, there is produced 
an average rate of 25 cents, or rates for classes 1 to 4 of 
35, 30, 25, 21. 


Approximately the Shreveport Case scale is adjustable 
to the holdings in the several cases in which we have 
approved rates for application in this general territory. 
It results in somewhat lower figures than the Memphis 
Freight Bureau Case scale for 200 miles and over, but is 
somewhat higher for the longer distances than the rates 
prescribed in The Missouri River-Nebraska Cases. The 
application from all of the lower river crossings of a 
somewhat higher scale for the shorter distances and the 
disruption of the Shreveport triangle will undoubtedly. 
yield some increased revenues. 

The carriers’ proposals all have relation to or are pre- 
dicated upon rates from Memphis, but it is our view that 
the fixing of a distance scale approximating or based upon 
the Shreveport Case scale for uniform application will 
more equitably align the river crossings, Memphis and 
south, and better enable them to stand on the same com- 
petitive footing, participating in the traffic upon their 
respective merits. 


Commodity Rates. 


The carriers seek to cancel many existing commodity 
rates within Louisiana, substituting class rates therefor. 
The proposal so made and the increases asked in many 
other instances are linked with the general commodity 
schemes and must be dealt with conjointly. 


As heretofore stated, the preponderance of the traffic 
in Louisiana moves on commodity rates, some of which 
are distance scale rates and some specific rates. Much 
of the record is devoted to the details of these rates show- 
ing that they are not grounded upon any uniform plan or 
principle, but have been established to meet the special 
needs of different communities, and adapted to the peculiar 
conditions in each case. For this reason, and because of 
the numerous errors in the suspended schedules which 
were disclosed on hearing and cared for by voluminous 
supplements which were afterwards suspended, and the 
fact that at the eleventh hour carriers offered entirely new 
propcsals, it is wholly impracticable to undertake any 
thorough analysis or discussion. 


Whether or not commodity rates are constructed with 
definite relation to class rates for the classes to which 
commodities are assigned, a commodity rate adjustment 
as a whole should have due regard for the corresponding 
class rate adjustment. That is to say the same basic prin- 


ciples should be observed. Natchez to the full extent of 
the requirements of its traffic should be accorded com- 
modity rates corresponding with those provided at other 
lower Mississippi River crossings, and such rates for like 
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distances should not exceed rates between points within 
Louisiana on and west of the Mizsissippi River. 


Shreveport Triangle. 


The so-called Shreveport triangle is shown by heavy 
black lines in the map on page 110, or, more particularly 
described, is the triangular area, the three corners of 
which are Shreveport, Monroe, and Alexandria, the north- 
ern boundary being the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
Railway; the eastern boundary the St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern Railway (Missouri Pacific); and the west- 
ern boundary the Texas & Pacific Railway. Formerly only 
the three corner points were grouped for rate-making pur- 
poses, but our utterance at page 244 of the report in the 
Memphis Freight Bureau Case— 


points within the triangle of which Shreveport, Monroe and 
Alexandria are the apices, and points on lines forming the 
sides should also be included in the Shreveport group and 
should take the same rates— 


brought about the inclusion in the group of the interme- 
diate stations on the roads forming the sides of the tri- 
angle as well as interior stations in the triangle. 

The grouping had its origin in the rates established by 
the boat lines operating to Shreveport, Monroe, and Alex- 
andria in the early days before railroads were constructed 
in this section. The railroads upon their completion 
adopted the rates maintained by the boat lines. Com- 
plaint supported by Vicksburg and Monroe interveners 
seeks the disruption of the triangle. Baton Rouge and 
Alexandria interveners also favor such action while all 
other parties urge its continuance at least to the extent 
of equal rates to the three corners. 

The potentiality of water competition at triangle points 
was the subject of much testimony. If the influence 
of such competition from St. Louis and defined territories 
to the Shreveport group no longer exists, as was said in 
Texarkana Freight Bureau vs. St. L., I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 28 I. 
Cc. C., 569, there is no reason to assume that it continues 
from Memphis or the lower Mississippi River crossings 
and nothing in this record supports such assumption. 


Two other factors are strongly urged for preserving 
the group intact, i. e., commercial competition and carrier 
competition. Regulation of the former, as we have often 
said, is not our function; that is to say, our powers do 
not extend to the preservation of rates in order to enable 
one point or community to compete on approximately equal 
terms with another irrespective of the other transporta- 
tion factors. As to carrier competition it is contended that 
there must be an equality of rates to enable each of the 
triangle corners and the carriers serving such corners to 
share in traffic thereto for distribution to the interior. 
According to the evidence, however, no more than 25 to 30 
per cent of the tonnage distributed by Alexandria, Shreve- 
port or Monroe is shipped to interior points in the triangle 
and it may be obserVed that eastern defined territories 
rather than the lower Mississippi River crossings furnish 
the prepanderance of the tonnage into the triangle group. 
Moreover recognition must be given to changed conditions 
resulting from federal operation of the railroads as a 
unified transportation system. 

With the substantial disappearance of water competi- 
tion, urged as responsible in large measure for the group- 
ing, the boundaries of the group are more than ever arti- 
ficial and there would appear to be just as cogent reasons 
for maintaining equal rates to other junction points be- 
yond the confines of the triangle, they being subject to 
like carrier competition and in position to serve much the 
same territory. 

In the Memphis Freight Bureau Case, it was found that 
the average distance from Memphis to Alexandria, Shreve- 
port, and Monroe was 298% miles, or, in round figures, 
300 miles, and this distance was fixed as controlling to 
all points within the triangle. The average distances by 
actual short lines to all stations of any consequence within 
the triangle are, from Natchez, 129 miles; from Vicksburg, 
159 miles; from Baton Rouge, 178 miles; and from New 
Orleans, 259 miles. The nearest point in the triangle to 
Natchez is Georgetown, to which the distance is 70 miles, 
and the farthest point, Shreveport, distance 190 miles. It 
will be seen, therefore, that a blanket rate to the triangle 
would require Natchez to pay to the nearest point the 
same rate applicable to Shreveport, an added distance of 
120 miles. . 
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The area of the entire state of Louisiana is 45,409 square 
miles and the triangle, with each of its sides about 100 
miles in length, comprises approximately 5,000 square 
miles. Memphis is 239 miles and Vicksburg 76 miles from 
Monroe. Natchez is 70 miles from Georgetown and Baton 
Rouge and New Orleans are 124 and 203 miles, respec- 
tively, from Alexandria. Therefore the average from all 
of the lower Mississippi River crossings to the eastern 
border of the triangle is 142 miles, while from the three 
crossings nearest the triangle, i. e., Vicksburg, Natchez and 
Baton Rouge, the average distance is only 90 miles. In 
Mutual Rice Trade & Devel. Asso.., Houston, vs. I. & 
G. N. R. R., 23 I. C. C., we said at pages 223. 224: 


It is fundamental that large blankets are justified for long 
distances which would not be for shorter distances. 


In Sawyer & Austin Lumber Co. vs. St. L., I. M. & S. 
Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C., 464, we indicated that where carriers 
extended a blanket adjustment of considerable breadth 
almost to the doors of an important consuming point, it 
would be difficult for them to establish the reasonableness 
and lawfulness thereof and this general principle we have 
recognized in other cases as follows: 

Hutchinson Traffic Bureau vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 40 
I. C. C., 160, 163: 


_The groups maintained for shipments to more remote des- 
tinations generally are larger than the groups maintained for 
shipments to nearer destinations. 


Dallas Chamber of Commerce vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 
40 I. C. C., 619, 637: 


Where a rate group is so large as this * * * it may very 
well be that a rate wnich is entirely reasonable when applied 
to the average haul to points within the group is unreasonable 
when considered as applied to a haul to the nearer portion of 
the group to which the distance is materially less. 


Here it will be observed a group is sought to be main- 
tained the breadth of which is 120 miles or more. The 
distance from Natchez to the group is only 70 miles and 
the proximity of Vicksburg, Natchez and Baton Rouge an 
average of only 90 miles or from 58 per cent to 75 per cent 
of the breadth of the group. Such a situation obviou-ly 
militates against the nearby crossings and should not in 
justice prevail. 

There must be strong, compelling and lawfully recogniz- 
able reasons for approval of rate groups, and a showing 
of unlawful discrimination is always sufficient for disap- 
proval. 

Except that there is still actual water movement in a 
limited way to and from Monroe, actual water competitive 
conditions at triangle points have disappeared, and there 
is little if any potential water competition. Commercial 
conditions offer no valid reason for further approval of the 
group, and carrier competition can not be accepted in jus- 
tification of the grouping. 


Note.—As to Natchez the tariffs provide ‘‘in figuring mileage 
rates to or from Natchez, Miss., via the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road or the Louisiana & Arkansas Railway add 25 miles for 
road hauling and Mississippi transfer to the distances to or 
from Vidalia, La.’’ 


Allowance for River Transfer. 


Among the contested features of the carriers’ proposals 
is that of the addition of 20 constructive miles to com- 
pensate them for expenses incurred in crossing the Miss- 
issippi River at Natchez (see note), Vicksburg, Baton 
Rouge and New Orleans. These crossings differ from 
Memphis in that the service is ferry service, while at 
Memphis the crossing is by bridge. In the City of Mem- 
phis Case, supra, we said, at page 126: 

While no doubt the Commission took into consideration the 
bridge tolls in effect over the old bridge at Memphis in de- 
termining the issue of the reasonableness of the present class 
and commodity rates, it does not necessarily follow that 2 
cents is the maximum arbitrary which the carriers may charge 
on all traffic, nor that that must be the differential of the state 
class rates under the interstate class rates. At the informal 
conference of all the interested parties the carriers showed 
that the following tolls are now paid to the new bridge com- 
pany on traffic passing over that bridge: 

PE: ocaniceenusn S224 622 2 © 2 3 

. eer. 333 222 1% 1% 1% 1% 

In the absence of evidence that these bridge tolls are un- 
reasonable, and without making any finding thereon, we cor- 
sider that these arbitraries may tentatively be used by the 
earriers in removing the discrimination against Memphis. 


Complainant urges that the addition of 20 miles in 
figuring distance rates would be unreasonable and dis 
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criminatory. It shows in an exhibit, Appendix No. 5, the 
differences between the rates for the actual distances to 
and from Natchez and the rates for those distances with 
20 miles added; in other words, shows the actual charges 
for crossing the river at Natchez, compared with the 
charges or bridge tolls at Memphis. Complainants view is 
that the arbitraries at Natchez should at least be as low 
as approved bridge tolls at Memphis, and also that the 
mileage allowance scheme is wrong in principle. Figures 
submitted by the carriers are summarized below: 


Equivalent 
Operating of river 
‘Expenses of expenses transfer 


operating per mile in miles 

Railroad transfer of road of road 

Southern Pacific at New Orleans..$310,328.38 $7,134.19  *43.56 
Texas & Pacific at New Orleans... 202,391.14 7,107.00 728.05 
St. L. I. M. & S. at New Orleans. 202,391.14 6,873.00 729.04 
N. O. T. & M. at Baton Rouge... 121,384.83 5,195.41 23.36 
L. R. & N. at Baton Rouge...... 130,290.56 3,943.45 33.04 
V. & & B.. GE VicRares oo cccsce 173,124.73 6,992.00 24.67 


*Southern Pacific operates two transfers at New Orleans, one 
for freight exclusively, the other primarily for passenger, but 
over which some freight moves. Expense of operating the ex- 
clusively freight service is $190,867.34. 

+Transfer service performed for Texas & Pacific and St. L. I. 
M. & S. jointly by Trans-Mississippi Terminal Railroad Co. 


These figures include only the expenses occasioned by 
the actual river transfer service, freight and passenger, 
and are for the year ended June 30, 1916. Defendants 
maintain that they are entitled to reimsbursement for 
costs incurred in performing this service, and that the 
service and expenses are not properly comparable with 
bridge tolls, nor with the conditions under or the amount 
which bridge owners are paid for the use of their property 
and the investment represented therein. 


The proposal to add 20 miles is in consonance with the 
rule of the Louisiana railroad commission with respect 
to intrastate traffic which crosses the Mississippi River 
and is handled on distance rates. That commission 
through its counsel states on brief: 


It has always been the practice in the state of Louisiana to 
permit the carriers to add for this transfer service an arbitrary of 
20 miles in applying their distance tariff rates. And in naming 
specific rates this 20-mile allowance has been taken into con- 
sideration. The plan may be subject to some objections. By 
applying the same rule at each crossing, however, it can not 
be attacked as discriminative. It is not fairly comparable to 
a bridge toll, since entirely different factors enter into cross- 
ing the river by a transfer from those which govern the cross- 
ing of the river by bridge. 

Where boats or barges are used, inclines must be provided 
on both sides of the river and, on account of the extreme high 
and low states of water, are not as cheaply maintained as 
are the permanent approaches of a bridge. The cost of op- 
erating the transfers has been considered by the Louisiana 
commission and no evidence has been introduced to contradict 
the figures presented by the carriers as to this cost. The 
figures presented by the carriers as to the cost of river transfer 
have been accepted by the Louisiana commission as_ sub- 
stantially correct and seem to justify a continuance of the 
practice heretofore followed at the Mississippi River crossings 
in the state of Louisiana, allowing 20 miles in the case of 
mileage rates for the Mississippi River crossings. If this plan 
is proper for the Louisiana crossings, it should be approved and 
followed at Natchez and Vicksburg, and we can urge no reason 
why this should not be done. 


Division of Carriers Into Classes A and B. 


Pertaining to the division of the carriers in Louisiana 
into classes A and B, the former to take standard rates 
and the latter something greater, it may be said that while 
such division is now observed within the state of Loui- 
siana we are not informed of the characteristic elements 
cr the line of demarcation employed by the state authori- 
ties in determining the classes. Furthermore, in asking 
this Commission to approve such classification no definite 
proposal is made, the only suggestion being that certain of 
the roads stand in greater need of revenue than do the 
Others; and it may be that between the roads proposed 
for inclusion under class A there are as great differences 
in financial standing as obtains with respect to the differ- 
ences between said class A roads and those proposed for 
Class B. Data submitted by the Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railway, the most important of the lines seeking class B 
Classification, establish that this is a comparatively new 
line serving a thinly settled country, that it handles a very 
an tonnage of through traffic, that its tonnage consists 
largely of the products of the forests, which are being 
rapidly depleted, and that the development taking place 
in the country served by it is small and unimportant. 
This carrier has paid no dividends since 1912. 
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Appendix No. 6 shows in comparative form the traffic 
density and other statistics of this road and other class 


I and class II roads in the western district. There is also 
a comparison of statistics of revenue and operating ex- 
penses of this road with present class A roads in Loui- 
siana. The record shows that for the period July 1 to 
December 1, 1916, the net income of the Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas Railway was something less than $50,000, and that 
for the first six months of 1917 there was a deficit of 
$1,769.90. 

The Louis':ana & North West Railroad extends for 121 
miles from Natchitcches, La., to McNeil, Ark. At the pres- 
ent time and for several years past it has been operated 
at a loss and is now in the hands of a receiver. The re- 
ceivership dates from August, 1913, since which time the 
Louisiana & North West Railroad has accumulated a 
deficit of $130,000 in operating expenses and interest on re- 
ceiver’s certificates. For two years and eleven months 
from August, 1913, its gross earnings were $2,669.97 per 
mile per annum, or less than one-fourth of the general 
average of all class I and class II roads in the western 
district for the fiscal years 1913-14. This road has de- 
pended very largely upon its tonnage of forest products 
which has decreased about 50 per cent, with only a slight 
increase in agricultural tonnage as an offset. 


Joint Rates and Specific Through Rates. 


To a large part of the state of Louisiana, as well as to 
Arkansas, the carriers have failed to provide joint rates 
or specific through rates from Natchez. The exceptions 
are points in Louisiana, such as Baton Rouge, New Or- 
leans, Alexandria, Shreveport, Monroe, points on the Texas 
& Pacific from Torras to Ferriday, inclusive, points on the 
Missouri Pacific from Natchez to the Arkansas state line, 
and points on the Louisiana & Arkansas. Shippers at 
Natchez testified to resulting injustice and to the pressing 
need for the establishment of such rates as one means of 
remedying the existing troubles. -On the part of the car- 
riers no real attempt was made to justify this situation. 


Minimum Charges. 


The minimum charge on shipments from Natchez to 
Louisiana points is 50 cents, while within Louisiana the 
minimum charge for two lines is 40 cents, and in one case 
25 cents. This is shown to operate to the disadvantage 
of Natchez, a shipper of coffee testifying that his ship- 
ments were all in small lots, many weighing 100 pounds 
or less; that he meets competition from New Orleans and 
has to pay 50 cents per shipment, while New Orleans gets 
the benefit of the lower minimum. No evidence was 
offered.to justify this difference. 

We are not impressed with the view expressed by some 
of the parties that the respondents merely seek to use our 
expressions in the Memphis Freight Bureau Case as a 
basis or medium for foisting upon the shipping public 
an otherwise unwarranted upward revision of rates. Ob- 
viously there is and has been great need for improvement 
of the general structure of rates in the southwest and if 
the proposals of the carriers do not meet the existing need 
that fact is to be determined and the necessary remedy 
prescribed, and these proceedings clearly afford the proper 
vehicle for the accomplishment of such an end. 


The adjustment of rates between Mississippi River cross- 
ings and Shreveport triangle points on the differential 
principle, as proposed, would bring about equalization of 
geographical advantages and disadvantages, but, as we 
have frequently stated, each community is entitled to its 
natural advantages and antithetically should bear the re- 
sults of its natural disabilities. 


Conclusions. 


Upon consideration of the record we reach the following 
conclusions: 

The carriers first ask a finding that the water compe- 
tition, of which the Louisiana rate structure is the out- 
growth, has now largely disappeared, and then ask us to 
find that there is now active water competition in a limited 
way in nearly all portions of the state with potential 
competition present everywhere. The facts are, as here- 
inbefore pointed out, that in triangle territory this com- 
petition is negligible, if existent at all, while elsewhere, 
and especially in the southern part of the state, there is 
some actual competition and generally prevailing potential 
competition. The latter is as forceful at Natchez as at 


en ee 


-group at equal rates. 
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other Mississippi River crossings and interior Lonisiana 
points, and there are no other substantially dissimilar 
conditions. The prejudice against Natchez with particular 
respect to the intrastate rates in Louisiana and rates be- 
tween points in Louisiana on and west of the Mississippi 
and must be removed. 

River and points in southern Arkansas is therefore undue 

The failure to establish joint rates and specific through 
rates between Natchez and points in Louisiana west of 
the Mississippi River and in southern Arkansas creates 
an unreasonable condition and is unduly prejudicial to 
Natchez. Joint rates and specific through rates should be 
provided to and from Natchez in such manner and to the 
same extent (1) as between points in Louisiana .on and 
west of the Mississippi River and (2) as between said 
points in Louisiana and points in southern Arkansas. 

The higher minimum charges applicable from Natchez 
to Louisiana points west of the Mississippi River are un- 
duly prejudicial to Natchez. 

Dealing with the territories of origin and destination 
embraced in these proceedings, and having regard to the 
close proximity to the triangle of Natchez and the other 
river crossings here involved, we conclude that there is no 
longer justification for maintaining the Shreveport triangle 
In reaching this conclusion we take 
full cognizarce of the disruption of a long standing rate 
relation and the disturbance of commercial conditions. 

We perceive no fundamental error in the principles un- 
derlying the addition of constructive mileage to cover the 
cost of river transfer. An allowance of 20 miles is not 
unreasonable and this uniform addition to the actual dis- 
tance to or from the west bank of the Mississippi River 
may be made in figuring rates to and from Vicksburg, 
Natchez, Baton Rouge and New Orleans. 

No segregation of the carriers into classes will be under- 
taken, but we think that the needs of lines of unmistakable 
financial weakness should be provided for. An addition of 
15 per cent, which we deem reasonable, to the rates 
adopted for the standard lines should be accorded to the 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway and the Louisiana & North 
West Railroad. In figuring joint rates between standard 
lines and the lines authorized to charge higher rates, 
herein designated differential lines, there should be ap- 
plied the standard single-line scale for the total distance 
plus the joint line differential. To the rate so arrived at 
there should be added 15 per cent of the straight mileage 
prorate of the differential line. 

This method of figuring joint rates between standard 


lines and differential lines may be illustrated by the fol- - 


lowing example: Assume the total length of a haul to be 
120 miles, made up of 100 miles over a standard line and 
20 miles over a differential line. The standard single-line 
scale for 120 miles plus the joint-line differential gives the 
rate which would be applicable for corresponding distances 
over two standard lines. To this rate should be added 
20/120 of 15 per cent of said rate, or, in general, that por- 
tion of 15 per cent of the standard joint-line rate which 
the mileage over the differential line is of the total length 
of the haul. 

With the exception of certain purely statistical data no 
evidence was presented treating specifically of the condi- 
tions of other roads seeking class B classification; hence 
at this time the additional amount designated is herein 
approved only for the two carriers named. 

Elsewhere herein we express our views eoncerning com- 
iodity rates. The carriers may within 90 days from the 
date of service of the order herein present for our con- 
sideration and for the consideration of all interested par- 
ties a commodity rate adjustment in conformity with these 
views. 

Fourth Section. 


As stated in opening, portions of certain fourth section 
applications were heard with these cases. More compre- 
hensive hearings of said applications are under way in 
connection with the rehearing of the City of Memphis 
Case, 43 I. C. C. 121, and Docket No. 7304, pending; and 
we will reserve determination of the fourth section appli- 
cations here involved until the further hearings have been 
concluded. 


MEYER, Commissioner: 
The foregoing is based upon the tentative report pro- 
posed by the examiner and served upon the parties. 
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Since the argument on that report, federal control has 
been instituted and the Director General of Railroads has, 
through his General Order No. 28, effective June 25, 1918, 
increased by 25 per cent the class rates in issue in these 
proceedings. Furthermore, under instructions from the 
Director General and with our permission the carriers have 
cancelled, effective August 1, 1918, all of the schedules 
which were under suspension in Investigation and Suspen- 
sion Docket No. 1000. 

Section 10 of the federal control act provides for the 
determination upon complaint and hearing of the justness 
and reasonableness of rates initiated by the Director Gen- 
eral. By supplemental complaint in dockets Nos. 8845, 
8920 and 9036 the Natchez Chamber of Commerce has 
joined the Director General as a party defendant and has 
put in issue the increased rates to and from Natchez and 


’ their relation to the increased rates (1) between points 


in Louisiana on and west of the Mississippi River, which 
include Baton Rouge and New Orleans and which are 
hereinafter referred to as western Louisiana points, and 
{2) between western Louisiana points and southern Ar- 
kansas points. Answer in due form has been filed by the 
Director General, and both parties having waived further 
hearing the increased rates stand for our determination. 
Also in the Memphis Freight Bureau Case, in accordance 
with a motion filed by the complainant, we amended the 
complaint so as to bring in the Director General as a 
defendant, and consequently the increased rates to and 
from Memphis are also before us. No amended complaint 
has been filed in docket No. 7250. 

A careful analysis of the rates established on June 25, 
1918, shows that under the increased rates Natchez is 
laboring under greater prejudice than that found to have 
existed at the time the original complaints were brought 
and confirms our view that a uniform distance scale should 
be applied (1) between the Mississippi River crossings, 
Memphis to New Orleans, inclusive, and western Loui- 
siana and southern Arkansas points, (2) between western 
Louisiana points, and (3) between western Louisiana points 
and southern Arkansas points. In carrying out the Direc- 
tor General’s Order No. 28 the same percentage of increase 
was added to all of the class rates, thereby enlarging the 
spread which previously existed between the rates to and 
from Natchez and those applicable (1) between western 
Louisiana points and (2) between western Louisiana points 
and southern Arkansas points. 

Since the promulgation of that order the Director Gen- 
eral has suggested for general adoption, over an extensive 
territory, including Louisiana and northern Arkansas, a 
scale of class rates which, on the whole, is slightly lower 
than the Shreveport scale increased by 25 per cent. The 
present record is insufficient for a determination of the 
reasonableness of this scale. The application of the same 
seale (1) between Mississippi River crossings, Memphis 
to New Orleans, inclusive, and western Louisiana and 
southern Arkansas points, (2) between western Louisiana 
points and (3) between western Louisiana points and 
points in southern Arkansas, with additions for two- 
line hauls, for bridge tolls at Memphis, and _ river 
transfer at Natchez, Vicksburg, Baton Rouge and New 
Orleans, and for transportation on the Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas Railway and the Louisiana & North West Railroad, 
as referred to in the examiner’s report, would remove the 
undue prejudices existing under the rates now in effect. 

Had we been able to dispose of these cases prior to the 
effectiveness of the Director-General’s Order No. 28, which 
increased rates throughout the country as a war measure, 
we should, upon the record then before us, have been 
warranted in prescribing as reasonable maximum class 
rates the Shreveport scale, reproduced in Appendix No. 1, 
for application throughout the territory above described. 
However, the certificate of the President as to the need 
of increasing the carriers’ operating revenue is in the rec- 
ord; it is not contradicted or challanged, and the reports 


of defendant carriers on file with us indicate that higher’ 


rates than those applicable under that scale are now 
reasonably necessary to provide revenues adequate to 
meet higher wage scales, increased operating expenses 
generally, higher prices of materials, and other burdens 
growing out of the war. In view of this fact it would noi 
be just to prescribe the Shreveport scale at this time. It 
is our determination that the class rates assailed’ are and 
for the future will be unjust, unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that they exceed the Shreveport 
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scale by more than 25 per cent, except as stated in the 
following paragraph. 

In order to correct and prevent undue prejudice against 
any of these lower Mississippi River crossings an order 
will be entered requiring the defendants to establish a 
distance scale of class rates not exceeding the Shreveport 
scale by more than 25 per cent, except that differential 
lines may charge more as provided elsewhere herein, be- 
tween Mississippi River crossings, Memphis to New Or- 
leans, inclusive, and western Louisiana and southern Ar- 
kansas points which shall not exceed the rates contem- 
poraneously applied on like traffic for like distances (1) 
between western Louisiana points and (2) between west- 
ern Louisiana points and southern Arkansas points, with 
the addition of charges for bridge toll and river transfers 
hereinbefore mentioned, rates from Memphis to southern 
Arkansas and the Memphis bridge tolls herein authorized 
.o be subject to revision, if shown to be appropriate, as 
the result of the findings in the City of Memphis Case, 
supra. 


HALL, Commissioner, dissenting: 

I find myself not in accord with the views expressed 
and the conclusions reached in the majority report, but 
as most of the differences relate to exercise of that ad- 
ministrative judgment which is vested in the Commission 
it seems unnecessary to set them forth in detail. 


PAGES 133-144 are TAKEN, UP with the APPENDICES 


RATES ON GRAIN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission has dismissed Case No. 9779, Harrison- 
burg Milling Company et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al., holding 
that rates and regulations on grains from origins in C. F. 
A. and Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia and Virginia 
to Toms Brook, Edinburgh, New Market, Broadway, Lin- 
ville, Harrisonburg, Bowling and Staunton, Va., for milling 
and shipments of products to points in Carolina territory, 
have not been shown to be unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial. The case has been before the Commission for a 
long time. It was an effort on the part of interior milling 
points to be put on as favorable rate adjustment as they 
thought other milling points in eastern trunk line and 
C. F. A. territory had. 


RATES ON COAL 


Attorney-Examiner Gerry, in a tentative report, has rec- 
ommended the dismissal of No. 7895, Traffic Bureau of the 
Commercial Club of Aberdeen, S. D., vs. Great Northern 
et al. If the Commission follows that recommendation it 
will bring to an end a move begun in 1915 to break the 
equality of upper lake ports in the matter of rates on coal, 
both hard and soft, to destinations in the Dakotas and 
other northwestern states. 


The dismissal, if made, will be based on the fact that 
the Director-General was not made a-party to the case, 
although the parties thereto were directly informed as to 
the necessity for doing that. There is something other 
than that failure to comply with the technicalities of plead- 
ing. That other reason is furnished by the change in the 
facts since the hearing in 1916, other than the big change 
made by G. O. No. 28. The Commission’s decision in the 
Fifteen Per Cent case alone had such an effect on the rate 
adjustment from the lake ports as to make the record of 
little value. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


An order of dismissal is recommended in a tentative re- 
port on No, 10149, Board of Railroad Commission of the 
State of Iowa et al. vs. Minneapolis & St. Louis et al., by 
Attorney-Examiner Charles F. Gerry. The Iowa authori- 
lies attacked as unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, and 
unduly prejudicial, rates on walnut dimension lumber 
iieces from Des Moines, Iowa, to points in that state and 
Canada east of the Illinois state line. The dismissal is 
proposed without prejudice to the state of Iowa. 

_ The Iowa authorities attacked the proportional commod- 
ity rate applicable on the movement from Des Moines to 
(he Mississippi River because the carrier had not revised 
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their commodity rates in accordance with the principles 
laid down, as the Iowa authorities contend in the interior 
Iowa cases (46 I. C. C. 39). Mr. Gerry points out that the 
carriers have not had time to meet the expectations of the 
Commission in so far as the commodity rates are con- 
cerned because the Commission modified its order in the 
interior Iowa cases as late as December, 1918. Until the 
carriers have had an opportunity to do so the report sug- 
gests the complaint should be dismissed. 


CHARGE ON NEW CARS 


A condemnation of one of the peculiarities of Southern 
Pacific tariffs is proposed in a tentative report written by 
Examiner Hillyer on No. 9540, McCloud River Railroad 
Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. The tariff in question im- 
poses a charge of $90 on new cars, except tanks, for trans- 
portation from Missouri River points westward to destina- 
tions west of Ogden, Utah, south of Salt Lake City, west of 
Albuquerque or Belen, N. M., or El Paso or south of Port- 
land, Ore., even if the car happens to be loaded with rev- 
enue freight on which full tariff rate is charged. 

The complaining road bought fifteen new cars at Pull- 
man, Ill., and asked to have them sent to destination in 
California and Oregon loaded with revenue freight. Without 
further action on the McCloud road’s part the cars were 
placed by the Southern Pacific and loaded by shippers with 
freight to various points in California and Oregon. Five 
were moved from Chicago over the Santa Fe and ten 
from Gary, Ind., over the Rock Island and the Union Pa- 
cific to Ogden, thence over the Southern Pacific. No sep- 
arate bills of lading were issued for-the cars. After they 
were released from lading some were forwarded empty and 
some were reloaded with freight to points on the Southern 
Pacific. 

Some of the fifteen never reached the rails of the owning 
carrier, notwithstanding the fact, that it is a member of 
the American Railroad Association, and the cars were sub- 
ject to the home route rule. In the tentative report Mr. 
Hillyer discusses several rules relating to the transporta- 
tion of new cars and the Commission’s remarks about when 
a private car is and is not in railroad service. 

His conclusion is that the new cars were in railroad 
service from the time they were placed for loading by the 
defendant on the orders of the shippers. He recommends 
a finding that the tariff rule of the Southern Pacific and 
the charges resulting therefrom were unjust and unreason- 
able and that the McCloud River Railroad is entitled to 
reparation amounting to $1,350 with interest. 


Under General Order No. 28 the $90 charge has become 
$112.50. The director-general was made a defendant and 
he filed an answer. Examiner Hillyer recommends that 
in lieu of the Southern Pacific rule the Central Freight 
Association rule shall be put into effect. That rule pro- 
vides that when arrangements are made between car 
owners and railroad companies for the loading of new 
cars incident to their transportation, it will be permissible 
to haul such cars free of charge; but in such cases no 
per diem or mileage will be paid thereon to the car owners 
by the carriers. 


SCRAP IRON OR STEEL 


In a tentative report on No. 9845, Kansas City Bolt & 
Nut Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al., Examiner Mc- 
Cawley proposes that the Commission hold that the class 
D rates on scrap iron or steel from Kansas-and Nebraska 
points to Kansas City, Mo., have not been shown to have 
been unreasonable, but that the commodity rate from the 
same points to Colorado common points had been shown 
to be unduly prejudicial. The rate so condemned was a 
blanket charge of 16.75 cents, increased to 21 cents by 
General Order No. 28. The prejudice consists, as shown 
in the proposed report, of the: fact that the blanket rate 
is less than 7 cents higher than the class D rates from 
the same points to Kansas City. 

A further proposed holding is that the carriers had failed 
to justify the present increased rate of 7.5 cents from St. 
Joseph to Kansas City, and that a rate of 6.25 cents, rep- 
resenting the former rate of 5 cents plus the increase 
authorized under General Order No. 28, disregarding the 
rules for the disposition of fractions, should be prescribed 
as the maximum. The complainant called attention to the 
fact that it competes with St. Louis in the purchase of 
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scrap iron at St. Joseph and that when the increase of 
the rate to Kansas City was made no corresponding in- 
crease was made in the 10-cent rate to St. Louis. 


RATES ON GLASS BOTTLES, ETC. 


A finding of unreasonableness is proposed in No. 9750, 
San Antcnio Freight Traffic Bureau vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co. et al., in a tentative report written by Examiner 
Waters. The complaint involves rates on glass bottles, 
fruit jars and glassware, n. o. i. b. n. Mr. Waters thinks 
the Commission should find that since June 25, 1918, the 
rates on glass bottles, flasks, demijohns, glass fruit jars, 
fruit jar tops, jelly glasses and tumblers from glass mak- 
ing points in northeastern Oklahoma to San Antonio have 
been and for the future will be unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to San Antonio to the extent they exceeded 
or may exceed the rates that would have resulted or will 
result from the application of the basis of rates prescribed 
on such commodities in the Shreveport case (48 I. C. C., 
353) plus the increases in such rates authorized in Gen- 
eral Order 28; and, further, that since June 25, 1918, 
the fourth class rate on glassware, other than cut, n. o. i. 
b. n., in Western Classification from the points of origin in 
question to San Antonio have been and for the future 
will be unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to San Antonio 
to the extent they exceed or may exceed the rates pre- 
scribed on glassware between Shreveport and Texas inter- 
state common points in the earlier Shreveport case, 41 
I. C. C., 83, plus the G. O. No. 28 increases. 


RATES ON COAL 


In a report proposed in No. 9734, Middlesboro (Ky.) Coal 
Operators’ Association vs. L. & N. et al., Examiner Esch, 
said that under the operation of the Southern and the 
Louisville & Nashville as separate lines of railroad the 
complainant was unduly prejudiced by reason of the re- 
fusal of the defendants to publish the same rates from 
Middlesboro mines to points in the southeast via the L. 
& N., either through Corbin or through Middlesboro and 
the Southern beyond as they contemporaneously main- 
tained from the Cumberland Valley mines. The tentative 
report follows the lines laid down by the Commission in 
“Coal Rates on the Stony Fork Branch” (26 I. C. C. 168). 
The complaint will have to be dismissed, however, because 
the Director-General was not made a party thereto and 
the record, therefore, does not disclose the basis on which 
ears are at present distributed. 


COAL SWITCH CONNECTIONS 


Attorney-Examiner Gerry, in a proposed report on No. 
10190, Virginia Coal & Fuel Co. vs. Norfolk & Western, 
recommends the issuance of an order requiring the Nor- 
folk & Western to make a switch connection between a 
proposed private track from complainant’s coal mine and 
the main line of the defendants at Mathi’s Spur, at Quaker, 
W. Va. The complainant has under lease 2,045 acres of 
land lying on both sides of the right-of-way of the so-called 
twelve-pole line of the Norfolk & Western in the vicinity 
of a public team track known as Mathi’s Spur. The com- 
plainant filed his declaration on May 18, 1918, alleging 
that the Norfolk & Western, up to that time, had failed 
to construct, maintain and operate a switch connection 
between that spur and a track which the complainant 
said he would build. 

This proposed report would be in direct conflict with 
a ruling of the Fuel Administration. June 5, shortly after 
the complaint was filed, an agreement was reached be- 
tween the Fuel Administration and the Federal Adminis- 
tration that applications for the opening of new mines 
should be first approved by the former and then sent to 
the latter for its consideration. On September 4 the Fuel 
Administration declined to recommend the opening of 
the mine of the complainant because it thought the then- 
existing labor and transportation conditions were such that 
the mine could not reasonably be expected to result in 
increased production of coal. 

The report deals with the physical characteristics of the 
land between the end of that team track spur and the 
mining operations on the 2,045 acres on which the com- 
plainant has already spent $20,000. No comment is made 
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upon the refusal of the Fuel Administration to recommend 
a permit to open the mines on the tract of land in ques- 
tion. The complainant, apparently, went ahead with the 
development work regardless of the Fuel Administration’s 
failure to approve the application for permission to 
develop the property in the way proposed. In the event 
the Virginia Coal and Fuel Company finds it necessary 
to sue for the Commission’s prospective order the railroad 
company, if it be so advised, will be at liberty to set up 
as a defense the Fuel Administration’s declination. 


REPARATION ON CEMENT 


Attorney-Examiner Charles F. Gerry, in a tentative re- 
port on No. 10135, Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., recommends that the Commission 
order reparation on 14 carloads of cement in sacks, from 
Chenute and Independence Kan., to Shamrock, Okla., be- 
cause of an unreasonable rate of 27 cents, which Mr. Gerry 
also thinks was also unjustly discriminatory and unduly 
prejudicial because in excess of a rate of 20 cents at pres- 
ent in effect. In making the shipments, the complainant 
proceeded on the theory that the rate from Chenute to 
Shamrock could not lawfully exceed the rate from the more 
distant points to Shamrock. The defendants offered no 
defense for the rates charged. 


N. Y. MERCHANTS ON RAILROADS 


The plan proposed by the railway executives for opera- 
tion and control of the railroads has been approved by 
the Merchants’ Association of New York. The association 
has also approved the Cummins proposal to prevent the 
immediate relinquishment of the roads by the Government. 

The report of the transportation committee, adopted by 
the directors, is as follows: 

The Transportation Committee of The Merchants’ <Associa- 
tion of New York, at the meeting of the committee held at 
the offices of the association on Tuesday, February 11, gave 
consideration to the several plans which have been presented 
to the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce with the 
relation to the return of the railways to private ownership and 
operation and further legislation with respect to the regula- 
tion of railroads. 

The three plans which the committee had under considera- 
tion, and a copy of each of which is attached hereto, embraced, 

(a) Railway executives’ plan for regulation of railways. 

(b) National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities 
for return and regulation of railroads. 

(c) Statement presented hy the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on Railway Legislation. 

The principles embodied in the several plans were fully 
discussed, and after due consideration the Transportation 
Committee unanimously adopted the following recommendation, 
which is hereby submitted to the board for approval: 

It is recommended hy the Transportation Committee of the 
asseciation that the plan for the control, supervision and op- 
eration of the railroads as presented by the organization of 
railway executives be approved by the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, inasmuch as the principles of this plan, 
in our judgment, embrace the fullest measure of protection 
to both the shipping public and the carriers, and best respond 
to the exigencies of the national railroad situation. 


The transportation committee is composed of the fol- 
lowing: William B. Dudley, chairman; J. F. Fowler, vice- 
president Grace & Co., export and import; C. F. Gregory, 
export agent International Harvester Co.; C. S. Keene, 
American Tobacco Co.; John G. Luke, president West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co.; Waldo H. Marshall, Morgan & 
Co.; Daniel P. Morse, McElwain M. & R., manufacturers 
of shoes; E. C. Potter Jr., vice-president Brooklyn E. D. 
Terminal; R. S. Stubbs, general manager American Sugar 
Ref. Co.; A. P. Williams. 


CO-OPERATION IN LOADING. 


The following report has been received by Director- 
General Hines from Director Tyler, Division of Operation, 
showing the results of co-operation of the shippers of the 
Minneapolis district in the intensive loading of flour and 
mill products: 


1916 1917 1918 
Number of tons shipped............ 2,624,549 2,546,462 2,577,295 
POGURNIOF GE CATE WHEE. cos cc ccesccsss 102,289 75,058 62,180 
VOCS (ORE POF CARs occ dic ccdczccye 25.66 33.9 41.4 





A comparison of the 1916 and 1918 figures shows a de- 
crease of 1.8 per cent in tonnage with a decrease of 39.2 
per cent in number of cars used. 
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Senate Committee Railroad Hearings 


Willard, Elliott, Freer, Bunn, Amster, Coyle, Morton, Warfield, Salmon, for Railway Business 
Association, and Marsh, for Farmers’ National Council, Present Views—Senator 
Cummins Plans Filibuster for His Bill Depriving President of Power 
to Return Roads—Investigation Practically Ended for This 
Session—Cowan Denounces Administration— 

Farmers Declare for Return of Roads, 

Through National Grange 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In effect, if not in fact, the Senate committee finished 
its hearing on the railroad question this week. It ad- 
journed February 14 to meet on February 18 in accordance 
with its new program. It was planned that Daniel Willard 
should then be heard in support of the executives’ plan as 
outlined by Mr. Thom. Messrs. Rea and Elliott desired 
to be heard also, but they were to present supplemental, 
rather than new matter. 

At the February 14 hearing, N. L. Amster, of Boston, 
chairman of the executive committee of the Rock Island, 
presented a suggestion for one big holding company to 
own all the railroads. 


Earl H. Morton, of Boston, President of the Order of 
Railroad Station Agents, asked for a five-year extension 
and opposed Government ownership. 

P. J. Coyle of Boston, head of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Station Employes, asked for a five-year extension with 
a qualified endorsement of Government ownership. 

Senators seemed to believe that Coyle had let the cat 
out of the bag in respect to the advocacy of Government 
ownership with operation by railroad employes, when he 
admitted that Government ownership was their answer to 
“What do you think you’ll get in the way of wages when 
the Government gives up the railroads?” 

Coyle desired to limit his testimony to an endorsement 
of Mr. McAdoo’s plan, saying that five years would afford 
time in which to work out the problem. Answering a 
question by Senator McLean, he admitted that if the men 
could be assured a continuance of present wages, they 
probably would not favor Government ownership. He 
said they were being asked, “What do you think you’ll 
get when the Government gives up railroads?” but he did 
not say who was asking that question. 

“You think that question of wages is a controlling fac- 
tor in creating this sentiment for Government owner- 
ship?” asked Senator Kellogg. Coyle said he thought it 
had terided to create it. Personally, he said, if forced to 
choose between the old condition under private opera- 
tion with about seventeen cents an hour for freight han- 
dlers as compared with forty-three cents now, he would 
favor ‘Government ownership. He was certain that he 
wanted a five-year extension ‘and that forty-three cents 
was a reasonable hourly wage for laborers in freight 
houses. 

The attitude of railroad employes on the Government 
ownership question was brought out by Senator Kellogg’s 
statement that he has a large acquaintance among rail- 
road conductors and engineers and until within the last 
two years he had found only a few in favor of Government 
ownership... He wanted Coyle to say why there appeared 
now to be such a sentiment in favor of it as the only 
solution. : : 

Mr. Morton wanted a five-year extension merely as an 
interim for the solution of the problem, being flatly op- 
posed to Government ownership because it would do away 
with collective bargaining between employers and em- 
ployes and would lead, in his opinion, to the worst form 
of Bolshevism and® work irreparable injury to the middle 
classes, in which he placed railroad employes. Profit 
sharing schemes, he thought, are a delusion, destroying 
incentive instead of furnishing it. He contended that the 
American way of doing things has developed the best 
nation on earth with the best transportation system. 
American roads operate with seven men per mile, France 
with twelve, Intercolonial, in Canada, with thirteen, Aus- 
tralian Government roads with fourteen, “and the boasted 
German roads with sixteen per mile.” 


If a five-year extension cannot be made, he thinks the 
roads should be returned July 1. He endorsed all Messrs. 
McAdoo and Hines had said about stabilization. He works 
on the Boston & Maine. Answering a question, he said 
he disagreed with Mr. Garretson. 

The Amster plan calls for a fifteen billion dollar hold- 
ing company to be known as the Federal Railway Cor- 
poration, with a directorate of seven to be appointed for 
life by the President and confirmed by the Senate; six 
per cent as the limit of earnings, five per cent to be made 
cumulative; the excess to be split, forty per cent pro rata 
among employes, thirty per cent to be a fund out of 
which to pay bonuses to employes who invent useful ap- 
pliances or devise economies, and thirty per cent to be 
used in betterments not capitalized. There would also be a 
wage board of seven, appointed for life and confirmed by 
the Senate. To finance the transfer and also to finance 
the fifteen billion dollar holding company, he would have 
a finance and trust company formed with a capital of half 
a billion so as to make the new railroad company inde- 
pendent of the bankers and money brokers. That com- 
pany would be operated by the’ President-appointed and 
Senate-confirmed board of seven. 

Mr. Amster said his plain did not call for Government 
ownership, Government financing nor for Government 
guarantees, but for a continuation of private ownership 
under a unified system safeguarded by the Government 
and scientifically managed with a view to giving the pub- 
lice the most efficient transportation system possible and 
protecting the savings of millions of men and women who 
own railroad securities. 


The committee, to save time, asked Mr. Amster to read 
his argument, which was that the stockholders of rail- 
roads, their real owners, being large in number and widely 
scattered, have never really exercised proprietary power 
over the properties, but have been a prey to financial 
sharks who wrecked roads and brought about such scan- 
dals as the Rock Island, New Haven, Pere Marquette, C. 
H. & D., and Frisco. 


in that statement he wanted to tell why the railroads 
were in disrepute, about their looting, and why Congress 
must end this “financial debauchery.” The committee 
noted the fact that he had all these things in print and 
asked him to give a mere summary in the half hour al- 
lotted to him. He did not like the limitation, but submitted. 
He asked the committee to remember that the roads were 
no longer owned by the Vanderbilts, Goulds, and other 
large families, but by people of small means who are 
asking for no more than they are entitled to receive. 


Freer Answers Questions. 


In answering questions put by senators, G. M. Freer 
emphasized the fact that shippers think the system of 
regulation that was in effect prior to Government control 
was good but that it needs rounding out, as suggested by 
Mr. Clark; that they are dubious about panaceas because 
they need transportation every day and cannot afford to 
engage in experiments that may interrupt the flow of com- 
merce. He said that the League plan differed from the 
Clark plan so far as he could discover from press reports 
in only one particular—that it asks that Congress provide 
that in the interim between the termination of the Pres- 
iden’s rate-making power and the return of the railroads to 
the owners and the restoration of laws as they were be- 
fore Government seizure, both state and interstate rates 
made by the director-general be continued as legal rates, 
except and unless changed by the Commission, that is to 
say, that the Commission receive the power over them 
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until the properties are returned to their owners. He 
said the shippers never acknowledged that the Director- 
General had a right to make state rates, but for purposes 
of tranquillity during the interim they suggest that the 
Commission definitely receive power over them. 

All his answers to questions about state commissions 
and rates were to the effect that under the Shreveport 
decision, Congress and the courts have indicated to the 
Commission how it can get along without conflict and he 
believed the plan should be tried, believing that condi- 
tions would get better and not worse. 

“Then you are opposed to a secretary of transporta- 
tion?” observed Senator Pomerene, when Mr. Freer said 
the League wanted all federal regulation entrusted to the 
commission. 

“Yes, sir, very much so,” said Freer. 

Answering Robinson, of Arkansas, Freer said the burden 
caused by state rates and regulation was not so great as 
to call for legistlation now, especially in view of the 
Shreveport decision, even if the court in the Illinois and 
South Dakota passenger fare and express rate cases did 
limit its Shreveport decision. 

“We don’t want radical legislation,’ said Freer, com- 
menting on his formal statement. ‘‘We are convinced that 
the people do not want Government ownership or opera- 
tion. We don’t believe they would have consented to Gov- 
ernment operation except in a war emergency.” 

“You think the new things proposed could be. tried just 
as well under private as under Government operation?” 
asked Pomerene. 

“We think better,” said Freer. 

That made the senators laugh. Freer said that in a 
referendum held by the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
of three thousand members, the vote against Government 
ownership was ten to one and against Government con- 
trol of the wires, seven and half to one. 


Freer Makes Remarks. 


G. M. Freer, after conciuding the presentation of the 
recommendations of the Traffic League and before being 
questioned, offered the following general observations: 

“It will be seen that we do not suggest or favor any 
radical change in government policy toward the carriers, 
but rather that we advocate what we believe to be the 
logical steps to round out our present scheme of regulation. 

“We are confident that the people of the country do 
not want government ownership and operation of railroads, 
nor do they favor an extension of government operation 
for five years, three years, or for any other period beyond 
that fixed by the present law. No heed should be paid 
to the suggestion that government operation has not had 
a fair trial and that experience under peace conditions 
will change the attitude of the public in the matter. This 
should not appeal to you, since the people of this country 
would not have consented to government operation ex- 
cepting as a war measure, and they were not and are not 
now willing that government operation be further tried 
merely for the purpose of determining its advantages or 
disadvantages as contrasted with corporate operation. 

“I admit that government operation has not been tested 
under favorable circumstances, and I do not doubt that 
the Administration can and will greatly lessen the criticism 
and complaints which have been the result of the first 
year’s operation. I believe the Director-General and most 
of those associated with him earnestly desire to give good 
service, treat the public considerately and avoid harsh 
and arbitrary methods. We object, however, to the sys- 
tem however ably and considerately it may be admin- 
istered. 

“There is no doubt that the public overwhelmingly favor 
return to corporate operation, but even if the sentiment 
were about evenly balanced as between government op- 
eration on the one hand and corporate operation under 
regulation on the other hand, it would still be the part 
of wisdom to choose the latter course, since, at any time 
in the future, the other course can be adopted if found 
desirable, while if we once go to government ownership 
or long-continued government operation we cannot retrace 
our steps. The fear is quite general, and, in my opinion, 
well founded that, if these roads are to be operated by 
the government for five years or three years beyond the 
time now fixed by law, it will be practically impossible 
to relinquish the properties, and that, in effect, continued 
government operation would mean government ownership. 
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“I think we appreciate some of the difficulties confront- 
ing the Director-General under the limited tenure of con- 
trol. They are real and many, but I cannot see in what 
way an extension of time can possibly lessen them. Pre- 
sumably, they would be greater at the close of the ex- 
tended period than they are now. Regardless of the 
length of time of government control, these difficulties 
would be present whenever we approached the time for 
relinquishment of control. 

“However, because these difficulties are real and make 
it impossible for either the Director-General or for the 
railroad corporations to make plans for the future, we 
especially urge early settlement of the question. Definite 
announcement of the government policy with respect to 
future disposition of these properties and ending the pres- 
ent uncertainty in that regard will relieve the situation 
to a degree, even if additional legislation is still to be 
enacted. The public is deeply interested in this phase 
of the question, not only as users of the transportation 
service, but because delay in settling the transportation 
problem will undoubtedly retard reconstruction work in 
other lines of industry.” 

The ruling made February 12, when Chairman Smith of 
the committee said that after that week hearings would 
be held only on Tuesdays and Thursdays, would have 
been put into effect the week beginning February 10 if 
a majority of the members had agreed with him. The 
diminution of the time devoted to hearings was due to the 
fact that in the remaining two weeks of the session the 
senators would have what they deem more important work 
to do. Only in the event that Senate or House leaders 
undertake to pass all the appropriation bills at this session 
will there be the possibility of railroad legislation, and 
then only by rider. That is still possible, notwithstanding 
the informal determination of the leaders, announced some 
time ago, that it would not be worth while trying to get 
the appropriation bills through before March 4. 


Warfield and Bunn. 


S. Davies Warfield, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Owners of Railroad Securities, and C. W. Bunn, 
general counsel for the Northern Pacific, were the wit- 
nesses before the committee February 13. Mr. Bunn sub- 
mitted a memorandum favoring the extension of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s authority so as to cover 
a review of state rates. He would accomplish that exten- 
sion of authority by adding a new paragraph to section 
13 to the act to regulate commerce, reading as follows: 


In the manner stated in this section and subject to the pro- 
visions of this section and of sections 14 to 17 inclusive of this 
act, the Commission may, after due notice and hearing, estab- 
lish such rules, orders, rates and practices applicable to trans- 
portation wholly within any state as it may find necessary to 
bring into harmony and to the same basis with the rates, orders, 
rules and practices applicable from time to time to commerce 
among the states, and with foreign nations, all the rates, 
orders, rules and practices applicable to traffic which moves 
under substantially similar circumstances and conditions: and 
during the pendency of any such proceeding the Commission 
may establish such rates, orders, rules and practices applicable 
to both classes of transportation as to the Commission may 
seem meet and appropriate. 


Mr. Bunn laid it down as fundamental that in a system 
of rates which will constantly attract the necessary cap- 
ital needed to provide transportation facilities, no section 
can have advantage over another and it should not be 
possible for any section or state by its own action to 
procure any such advantage. He said that while every- 
body admits that uniform and reasonable rates are a 
necessity, no definition has been or ever can be given 
as to what is a reasonable rate. The policy of the gov- 
ernment which controls rates, he suggested, will largely 
determine that question. That policy might be founded 
on the proposition that rates should yield 10 per cent 
on invested money, 7 per cent of that 1U per cent to be 
given to the stockholders and 3 per cent to be reinvested 
in the property. Or the policy might be that there should 
be a yield of 7 per cent with no surplus. Either scheme, 
he said, might be called reasonable, and yet there might 
be that wide variation. 


The point that Mr. Bunn was making was that there 
cannot be uniformity with 48 bodies working out as many 
different policies. He said that the weakness of a solu- 
tion which expects the federal and state commissions to 
agree on rates is patent. It tends first to force a com- 
promise and a surrender to that extent of the federal 
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standard. It is no solution, he said, if they fail to agree. 
As the state legislatures quite generally make the state 
rates, this solution, Mr. Bunn said, requires the federal 
commission to compound with the state legislatures. This 
is a return to the old condition, a surrender of federal 
authority and its subordination to state authority. 

The witness discussed the Minnesota and the Shreve- 
port rate cases, and then said they leave the federal power 
weak and slow, uncertain and difficult of application. “It 
is a long and expensive process to try out before the Com- 
mission the reasonableness of a multitude of interstate 
rates as compared with a multitude of state rates, to 
prove as to each state rate complained of some specific 
discrimination (as to persons or places) with some inter- 
state rate so specifically found reasonable, and this find- 
ing of the Commission is but a first step. It must be 
followed through the courts with a proceeding to enforce 
the order.” 

The uncertainty and difficulty of the remedy, he said, 
were illustrated by the litigation following the Commis- 
sion’s decision in the St. Louis Business Men’s League 
case, involving the Illinois 2-cent fare law. Mr. Bunn dis- 
cussed theories of rate-making so as to build up a back- 
ground for pointing out that so long as the states have 
power to make rates that will stand unless overthrown by 
the expensive and tedious process indicated by the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the Minnesota and Shreve- 
port cases, there can be neither uniformity nor assurance 
of reasonableness, the latter question being viewed from 
the point of a policy such as might be established by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He said that state leg- 
islatures in establishing rates act on the principle of a 
protective tariff policy, regardless of the political com- 
plexion of the bodies enacting rate regulation. 

The witness, by implication, suggested that Congress 
should now go ahead and carry out the argument made 
by Webster in Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheaton, 11, in which 
Chief Justice Marshall agreed with Webster that the grant 
to the national government of power to regulate com- 
merce among the states was considered among the framers 
of the Constitution as one of its most important subjects. 

“There: never has been and never will be a rate local 
within a state which does not necessarily and inevitably 
act on interstate rates and affect the movement of com- 
merce among the states,” said Mr. Bunn. Therefore he 
suggested that Congress should take notice of that fact 
and repeal that part of the first section, making it inap- 
plicable on hauls wholly within the boundaries of a given 
state. 


Warfield’s Supplemental Statement. 


Mr. Warfield madew hat he called a supplement state- 
ment. It was, however, largely a restatement, in detail, 
of the plan submitted by him when he first took the wit- 
ness stand. He said restatement was desirable be- 
cause so much time had elapsed since his first appearance. 
He said there were only two plans before the committee 
for the permanent operation of the roads under private 
ownership. The first would destroy the present railroad 
structure by consolidating existing companies into larger 
regional units, thus concentrating present facilities . The 
second, which is the Warfield plan, would leave that struc- 
ture alone. The first method is advocated by Director- 
General Hines as the permanent solution to be made after 
the five-year extension has been made. The Warfield plan, 
he said, takes the railroads as they are and lays it down 
as a fundamental proposition that when a company earns 
6 per cent it is getting a fair return upon its investment. 
Starting from that foundation, the plan goes on a step fur- 
ther and says that if the railroads as a whole are per- 
mitted to earn 6 per cent the country will be well served, 
because there are companies enough earning in excess of 
6 per cent to enable the government to establish a corpo- 
ration organized not for profit, managed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and eminent operating officials in 
such way as to enable the weaker roads to become more 
efficient for the rendition of public service. Mr. Warfield 
thinks it preferable that there should be a new corporation 
io help the weak roads than that an effort should be 
made to force consolidation. 

“To endeavor to enforce consolidation of existing rail- 
road companies into fewer, larger, regional companies is 
not in the public interest,’ said Mr. Warfield. “Enforce- 
ment of consolidation could be secured only through the 
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operation of a law of extremely doubtful validity. Enforced 
or voluntary, it would involve waiting until valuations are 
made on the property now in progress by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or another valuation body must be 
established and that now hardly seems practicable. If 
consolidation is not enforced, but is voluntary, the larger 
corporations become holding companies, and unless and 
until owners of billions of underlying bonds consent to 
exchange, which would be unlikely, you would have great 
companies issuing collateral trust securities. Their credit 
consequently would not be high even though the govern- 
ment should guarantee their securities for exchange and 
for sale for improvements to railroad properties.” 

The witness was at pains to make it clear that it must 
not be understood that any railroad would necessarily re- 
ceive as much as 6 per cent on its property investment 
account, if the Warfield plan ‘should be adopted. 

“The amount that it would receive as its return through 
the establishment of any rate or rates would be dependent 
entirely upon its competing actively for its business, just 
the same as in the past, and only as the result of efficient 
and economical methods of operation,” said he. 

Six per cent was mentioned by Mr. Warfield in his plan 
merely because he said it would be necessary for the gov- 
ernment to declare what in its opinion would be a fair 
return upon investment before enacting a statute designed 
to take some of the earnings in excess of the fair return 
for division with the government corporation managed as 
before set forth by a board of directors, composed of nine 
interstate commerce commissioners and eight railroad 
operating officials, for the benefit of all the railroads in the 
matter of financing the purchase of equipment and the 
making of extensions. 

An elaborate system of tables was laid before the com- 
mittee to show what would happen to them were the War- 
field plan in effect and were the compensation permitted 
under the federal control act used as a base for further 
calculation. Applying the plan to the class I roads, 162 
in number, the following results are shown in Official 
Classification territory: 31 railroads would receive an 
average of 3.91 per cent on their investment; 36 would 
receive 6.19 per cent and the 67 would receive, after de- 
ducting the excess earnings, an average of 5.53 per cent. 
The total excess earnings over 6 per cent in Official Clas- 
sification territory would amount to $47,794,000. After 
deducting one-third, which would be retained by the roads 
earning it, there would be turned into the fund of the 
proposed corporation $31,863,000. 

In the Southern Classification territory 14 railroads not 
earning up to 6 per cent would receive on the average 4.05 
per cent; 18 roads earning over 6 per cent would receive 
6.387 per cent, and the 32 would receive, after making the 
deduction for excess earnings, an average of 5.49 per cent. 
The contribution of the roads having excess earnings 
would be $13,746,000. 

In Western Classification territory 39 railroads earning 
less than 6 per cent would receive an average of 3.67 per 
cent; 24 earning more than 6 per cent would receive an 
average of 6.15 per cent. The 63 in western territory 
would receive an average of 5.51 per cent and would con- 
tribute to the funds of the proposed corporation $37,885,000. 

By applying the plan to the three-year test period 1914- 
1917 it has been found that each of the 162 railroads would 
receive more money than they had received, before de- 
ductions for excess earnings would be begun. That excess 
of money would come from an increase in the rates suf- 
ficient to bring the average earning up to a point where 
the average return would be 6 per cent. 


Mr. Warfield figured that a five and a half per cent in- 
crease over the rates in effect during the test period would 
be sufficient to give each of the railroads more money 
than it received, before any deductions were made. Eighty- 
four of the 162 railroads would not earn 6 per cent and 
would therefore not contribute to the fund. By means 
of the 51% per cent increase, however, these 84 railroads 
would receive an increase in revenue amounting to $29,- 
256,000. Seventy-eight of the 162 would contribute to the 
fund $83,494,000 per annum, in that each of them would 
under the necessary rates earn more than 6 per cent on the 
property investment. Thirty-three of the 78 contributing 
roads would turn into the fund $51,249,000. These 33 
railroads, after contributing the $51,249,000, would re- 
ceive in the aggregate $22,605,000 less than they are now 
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receiving under the federal control act. The deductions 
from the amounts possible under the federal control act, 
generally speaking, would be sums ranging from $100,000 
to $1,000,000. Only six of the roads would have to con- 
tribute from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 

“In conclusion,” said Mr. Warfield, “let me suggest that 
your committee proceed slowly in adopting measures that 
may destroy a transportation machine—the greatest in the 
world—which it has taken years to construct, that may 
have irregularities, but as a whole stood unrivalled until, 
under federal control and operation, its disintegration was 
begun. This will continue unless you summarily. prevent 
it going further. Instead of destroying it as a whole be- 
cause of irregularities, adjust those irregularities. The 
railroads suffered principally from over-legislation and 
regulation when taken over. Correct this. We do not 
claim that what we propose is perfect—nothing is. It 
does establish a system that will unsettle nothing, will 
improve service and establish credit. It is not the thought 
of today. It was outlined early in December, 1917, in an 
address before the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. Earlier it had been submitted to the then chair- 
man of the interstate commerce committee of the House, 
and its fundamental provisions then received his personal 
approval. He would have favored its adoption before his 
committee had not the course of events prevented its con- 
sideration. He permits me now to state this. Many im- 
provements in detail have since been added. If after being 
put into effect every feature of the plan should not meet 
your full expectation, you can stop—you have at least 
destroyed nothing. To attempt the enforcement of the 
fundamentals of numerous so-called plans before your com- 
mittee and the country, would completely demoralize not 
only the transportation system but also commerce and 
industry. Under the other methods suggested you could 
not retrace your steps—the railroad structure will have 
been destroyed.” 

On cross-examination Senator Pomerene indicated that 
he has doubt as to whether the selfishness of security 
owners of roads earning more than 6 per cent would per- 
mit them to join in advocacy of the Warfield plan. He 
wanted to know whether it was not probable that the 
owners of securities of roads paying less than 6 per cent 
would approve the plan while the owners of securities of 
roads earning more would oppose it. 


“IT don’t believe they would look at it that way, because 
nearly all realize the situation is a serious one for all,” 
said Mr. Warfield. “Very few would have to give up a 
substantial sum. Most of the contributions would be sums 
ranging from $100,600 to $200,000, using the 1914-1917 test 
period. The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, it is true, would 
lose a great sum, but that road constitutes a special case 
with which the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
be authorized to make special arrangement. There is 
some altruism in security owners.” 

Senator Cummins asked a few questions, the purpose 
of which was more fully to bring out Mr. Warfield’s views 
as to what would be the effect of his plan on the rail- 
roads in Western Classification territory with which he is 
familiar. He was plainly skeptical about the workability 
of the Warfield plan, although the witness tried to con- 
vince him that if and when the government organized the 
proposed corporation investors would know that it would 
be the policy of the government to encourage earnings as 
high as 6 per cent without deduction and one-third of earn- 
ings in excess thereof. 


Railway Business Association. 


The Railway Business Association, through its secretary, 
Frank W. Noxon, filed with the committee the following 
views as to what should be done about the railroads, en- 
tertained by W. W. Salmon, speaking as chairman of the 
Association’s committee on railways after the war: 

“One condition of progress is that the discoverer or de- 
veloper of improvements, no matter how poor or obscure, 
may carry his device, project or system from one railway 
to another until he finds a road willing to make a test. 
Diseoveries which contributed most vitally to the economy 
and safety of railway operation have been refused a trial 
by leading personages in transportation history. Whatever 
merits the standard locomotive and the standard car may 
have, these vehicles are made up of ingredients which were 
developed under a system of independent competing rail- 
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roads. The individual railroad should retain full discretion 
as to design, specification and purchase, and there should 
be as little consolidation of lines as may be consistent with 
the financial strength and stability of the several roads.” 
He opposed the proposal that while leasing railroads to 


-private operating companies the government should own 


the properties, and asked: 

“Would not Congress put government directors on every 
railroad board to represent the ownership and, when it 
came to selection of managers and determination of operat- 
ing policies, would not the voice which controlled be the 
voice of the owner? We would expect production of equip- 
ment to be centralized. We would look upon such an ar- 
rangement as the beginning of the end of mechanical 
progress.” 

-_ Salmon also opposed government guarantee. He 
said: 

“Guarantee might eliminate from management the in- 
centive to try new devices. It might be welcome to some 
present holders of outstanding securities. It might attract 
in the future investment by those who are thinking mainly 
of security and very little of reward of real enterprise, but 
if the United States, which is still so largely undeveloped 
for lack of railways, is to see in the future railway con- 
struction approaching in vigor that of the past, investment 
cannot be confined to guarantees issued at correspondingly 
low rates, but must include opportunities combining risk 
of loss with hope of unusual reward. 

“Guarantee, moreover, like ownership, portends govern- 
ment directors on railroad boards. The guarantor, as well 
as the owner, has a stake in supervision over expenditures. 
The hour when you sanction government guarantees, that 
hour you place the hand of government on the management 
and give every employe an occupational interest in elec- 
tions.” 

The so-called “strong-and-weak-road” problem was dis- 
cussed in the light of a recommendation made by a pre- 
vious witness that excess income collected in a fund for 
improvements upon weak roads should be administered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“The proposal is in essence to diffuse the surplus income 
of roads which have any over the traffic needs’of popula- 
tions at present ill served. Our point is this: If such 
diffusion of surplus income is to be employed, Congress 
should exhaust every other expedient before deciding that 
such a fund is to be administered by the government itself. 
Why not let or make the railroads themselves administer 
their own improvement fund? By a provision for co-opera- 
tion among the corporations for this and perhaps for other 
purposes, Congress would, at a stroke, rid the government 
of a cloud of embarrassments and complications. The 
simplest method, and the method growing most naturally 
out of experience would be for the statute to lay down the 
duty which the common carriers are to perform in this 
particular and authorize some governmental agent to see 
that the law is carried out.” 

On the broader question of adequate revenue, Mr. Salmon 
spoke of the situation in which “the demand upon pro- 
ductive capacity in the railway supply industries oscillates 
between wide extremes. At one time we are overwhelmed 
with orders impossible to execute promptly. At another 
we are overtaken by famine in which our men are out of 


work and overhead charges represent net loss.” It is be-, 


lieved, the witness said, that this group of industries has 
employed when times were good about one and three-quar- 
ter millions of men, or about as many as the railways 
themselves. ‘“‘A cessation of railway additions and better- 
ments puts a blight not only upon these people and their 
dependents, but upon a great many others. It cuts off the 
greatest single market for iron and steel, lumber and prac- 
tically every basic staple. It puts a brake upon the great 
building and construction industry, which suffers when our 
people cease to build factories and hence there is no build- 
ing of homes for employes. It stops the consumption of 
machinery and other equipment and supplies for mills. By 
playing havoc with the industrial pay-roll in many commu- 
nities where these railway supply plants are located, it 
knocks the bottom out of retail trade and hence reacts 
unfavorably upon the whole community and upon indus- 
tries everywhere which furnish goods for domestic con- 
sumption. The rise and fall of activity in railway supplies 
is a barometer of the whole national prosperity.” 
Unemployment, the witness said, has been rapidly spread- 
ing in the railway supply industry owing to the policy of 
retrenchment entered upon by the Railroad Administra- 
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tion. This question has been dealt with in a statement by 
President Johnson of the Railway Business Association ad- 
dressed to the Director-General and now before the Appro- 
priation Committees of Congress. 

The conclusion which Mr. Salmon drew from his account 
of fluctuations in the industry was that this was the most 
expensive way for the railroads to acquire facilities, since 
they did their buying, as a rule, when prices are highest 
and employment fullest and withdrew from the market 
when prices would be lower and when unemployment was 
general. He remarked: 

“The provision of transportation facilities could be car- 
ried on more advantageously if the railway companies 
were placed in position such that when traffic is large they 
may accumulate a surplus and in times of light traffic em- 
ploy such surplus in the confidence that the rate and rev- 
enue policy of the government will be adequate, stable and 
permanent.” 

The association favors “a policy under which regula- 
tion of maximum and minimum rates of carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce would be federal only.” Congress 
“should not alone declare rate regulation federal only, but 
should define the aim of federal rate regulation so as to 
include the development of transportation facilities and 
create such administrative functionaries as will assure the 
accomplishment of that purpose.” 

Mr. Salmon expressed serious doubt whether a workable 
solution was feasible unless the power and responsibility to 
make rates adequate were transferred from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to some other functionary; and he 
suggested an officer outside the cabinet whose term should 
be perhaps 10 years and who should be created in an at- 
mosphere of understanding that he was to be reappointed 
during good behavior. Mr. Salmon said: 

“Among other developments in government control of 
railroads was this—that the official who was held responsi- 
ble for adequacy of service was also held responsible for 
adequacy of revenue. Thus for the first time the principle 
of responsibility in the relation of the government to rail- 
roads was made explicit and actual. Of all the lessons 
which government control has to teach us, this, in our 
judgment, is the most important. . 


“We fail to find in the annual report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or in Commissioner Clark’s testi- 
mony ground for hoping that the development of transporta- 
tion facilities would be realized under the leadership of 
that body. All the chances are against it. The Commis- 
sion would fail because it is a commission even if its statu- 
tory instruction were affirmative instead of merely restric- 
tive. 

“But even if the function of promoting transportation de- 
velopment were one which could be effectively performed 
by a commission, this particular commission was born and 
bred to another type of task. If men of the requisite 
caliber could be found willing to accept a one-ninth part 
of the power so to serve the public it might take years be- 
fore men chosen for development instead of restriction 
would come into control unless a ripper bill were passed. 
But how many men in the United States who have demon- 
strated executive capacity would accept appointment to 
attempt executive accomplishment through an agency; 
which by its composition is adapted to deliberation rather 
than to action? 

“Croakers say that Congress will not place responsibil- 
ity for adequacy of revenue in a single hand with the 
power and the duty under the statute of estimating future 
needs and providing that they be met. We hope Congress 
will do precisely that thing. 

“In seeing to it that transportation is just it will be 
wise for the government to operate through a board, and 
fortunately the Interstate Commerce Commission on that 
side of its labors has in almost unprecedented degree the 
confidence of the whole people. On the other hand, if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is to determine the level 
of rates as affecting revenue we fear that Congress will be 
siving the people a stone when they have asked for bread. 
The new functionary proposed by us would be expected to 
consider carriers’ estimates of future expenditures, includ- 
ing labor costs; to exercise exclusive supervision over se- 
curity issues and to fix rates designed to yield revenue 
sufficient for future operations and credit.” 


Daniel Willard Appears. 


. Approving what the railroad executives had suggested in 
‘he plan read to the committee by T. DeWitt Cuyler and 
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elaborated by Alfred P. Thom, Daniel Willard, president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, took the stand February 18 to 
present his views. They consisted largely of a discussion 
of the plans presented by others. 

The central thought in Mr. Willard’s mind, as disclosed 
more by cross-examination than by the reading of the 
views he committed to paper, is that the beginning of 
wisdom for Congress would be for it to write into the 
statute a direction to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to allow and make rates sufficient to yield, on an average 
a return of six per cent on the property investment of 
the railroad companies. That, in his opinion, will do 
much toward stabilizing the railroad situation. 

Hardly less important, still judging from the emphasis 
shown on cross-examination, was the recommendation of 
both the railroad presidents and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, that railroads be permitted to combine their 
properties, as and when such combination, under govern- 
ment supervision, is shown to be in the public interest. 

The witness spoke well of the Warfield plan to create 
a fund by taking some of the earnings in excess of six 
per cent from the fortunately situated railroads. 

“Such a fund could be used for labor, although I do 
not think that is the best use; or it could be used to 
establish a pension or retirement fund; or for the acqui- 
sition of equipment which could be leased ‘to the roads, 
or to amortize the three, four or five million shortage of 
the Railroad Administration; or used by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to finance the roads needing help. 

“I am opposed to the creation of regional companies, 
by means of mandatory legislation. Permission is suf- 
ficient. The other method would be too violent. Railroads 
were constructed either to haul tonnage in existence or 
to reach out for the development of tonnage. Requiring 
all the roads in one region to combine would disregard 
the fundamental reason for their construction. In five 
years under such a method, the 162 Class I roads would 
be reduced to twenty or twenty-five companies, the com- 
binations being along natural lines. 

“I mean there should be combinations of complementary, 
not competing lines. In that way the benefits of com- 
petition would be retained and there would be systems of 
transportation, naturally developed. 

“You may ask why a strong road should desire a weak 
one. The answer is that under a plan such as Mr. War- 
field’s, the strong road knowing: that it would not be per- 
mitted to retain its excess earnings would just as soon 
have its operations extended over more mileage. That 
would tend to bring it all up to the level fixed by Congress. 

“Why should a weak road consent to sell its property? 
Because, under a declared policy it would be comparatively 
simple to figure what it was worth and estimate the bene- 
fits that would flow from combination. I endorse the War- 
field suggestion that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be instructed to fix rates so as to yield six per 
cent.” 

Senator Underwood, premising that the western and 
southern roads are earning six per cent, suggested that 
it would not be necessary for the Commission to order an 
increase anywhere except in the eastern territory. Mr. 
Willard said that if the premise was correct, the con- 
clusion would follow. He said he doubted, however, 
whether the western and southern roads, under normal 
conditions, earned six per cent, as a whole. 

“Of course in 1916 and 1917 they may have earned that 
much, but they were not normal years,” said he. “In 1916 
the railroads made more than in any year of their history. 
As a rule, I think the earning is less than six per cent. 
In 1914 the Commission said that a return of 5.36 for 
the thirty-eight roads in the eastern territory was not 
enough. There appears to be agreement that six per cent 
would be a reasonable return, to be fixed as the policy 
Congress desired to establish.” 

: Decides to Meet Wednesday. 

The hearing was conducted in a jerky, disconnected 
kind of way, because the Senate was meeting at 11 o’clock 
and before Mr. Willard could answer the questions which 
Senators Pomerene and Kellogg desired to ask, came sev- 
eral emphatic calls to answer a roll call. Finally it was 
agreed that the committee should meet on February 19 
at 9 o’clock in the morning to hear Mr. Willard’s answers 
to the questions the two senators desired to put to him. 
Mr. Willard created a favorable impression, especially 
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when he said there was much in common, at least in the 
fundamental thought, in the plans of the railroad execu- 
tives, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the War- 
field plan. The Warfield people especially were pleased 
with the endorsement given to the central thought that 
there should be a congressional declaration of policy. 

Mr. Willard’s own summary of his statement, February 
18, is as follows: 


“I am, under certain conditions, in full accord with the 
Director-General when he urges the desirability of unified 
control, but unified control, like all things else of real 
value, must be paid for in some manner, and the price is 
the sacrifice of competition. Competition of service has 
probably done more than any other one thing to raise the 
standard of equipment and performance of American rail- 
roads, and as a policy it should not be lightly given up, 
and in no event should it be abandoned unless something 
else of equal or greater value be obtained in its place. I 
do not, however, share the views that unified control, when 
desirable, cannot be had under private ownership with 
governmental regulation. That a condition finally de- 
veloped which the voluntary organization created by the 
railroads was unable to deal with promptly and effectively, 
must be admitted, but we have the direct statement from 
the Director-General that he also would have been unable 
to deal effectively with the same situation had it not been 
for the fact that he was authorized by law to ignore the 
restrictions which applied to the railroads under private 
operation. 

“I doubt if there has ever been a proper appreciation of 
the confusion that was caused in connection with all in- 
dustrial and transportation matters, incident to the sudden 
change from a peace-time to a war-time basis, and much 
was required besides the mere unification of the railroads 
to bring order out of the confusion. As time went on, 
however, the necessary remedies were first discovered and 
then applied, the war-time basis became the normal basis, 
and order was gradually re-established. It was not pos- 
sible, or in any event did not seem wise, for the railroads 
to place such restrictions upon the ordinary peace-time 
commerce of the country as were found to be necessary 
and practicable later on. It will of course be understood 
that at the time to which I refer, the railroads as com- 
mon carriers had no legal right to withhold cars from 
anyone desiring to ship regardless of the character of the 
shipment. 

“The congestion of freight traffic at the eastern termi- 
nals in the fall of 1917 was due largely to an unprecedented 
condition of commercial and industrial readjustment which 
the railroads were obliged to deal with, while at the same 
time having some regard for the existing rules and regula- 
tions established by law. These questions were not pri- 
marily and entirely matters of railroad control and opera- 
tion, although closely related thereto, but were problems 
that developed, and naturally so, out of a condition of world 
war, and later on were dealt with more or less effectively 
by the different governmental agencies established for that 
purpose. 

“It has frequently been asserted that the railroads under 
private ownership had broken down, and that it became 
necessary on that account for the government to take pos- 
session and assume control of the physical properties. I 
cannot agree with those who hold that opinion. nor can 
I find anything in the record of performance of the car- 
riers under private control and operation, or in the record 
of performance during twelve months of federal control 
and operation that gives support to that assertion. On 
the contrary, the record of actual performance under fed- 
eral control of the same properties with almost exactly 
the same facilities and with substantially the same official 
staff, is the best and most convincing evidence that the 
railways, both as to physical properties and personnel, 
had not only not broken down but were in fact most ef- 
ficient agencies of transportation. 


“I was not opposed to the taking over of the railroads. 
Congress itself had foreseen the possible necessity for 
such action as a war measure and had provided for it by 
suitable legislation passed eighteen months before, and 
at a time when the railroads were carrying a greater vol- 
ume of traffic than ever before, and when no one ventured 
to suggest that they were even threatened with break- 
down. 
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“Railroad facilities, particularly in the East, have been 
developed to meet the normal peace-time requirements of 
commerce, with an excess capacity sufficient for such in- 
creased demands as might reasonably be expected, and 
while there have been times when the railroads, or some 
of them, were unable to fully meet the temporary demands 
for transportation, upon the whole they seem to have met 
the situation as well as might reasonably be expected. 
Motives of self-interest prompted the carriers to do that 
much, and to do more would have been contrary to prin- 
ciples of wise and prudent public policy. Conditions grow- 
ing out of the war, however, brought about radical, unex- 
pected and sudden changes. Existing industrial centers 
were greatly enlarged, new centers of population and in- 
dustry were hurriedly created; ships engaged in coastwise 
traffic were withdrawn and the tonnage which had 
previously been carried in that manner was thrown upon 
the railways. The natural confusion resulting from these 
changes was reflected in lack of orderly co-ordination of 
shipments and facilities. The railroads were required, 
even in such an emergency, to square their operations 
with some regard for the regulations and limitations pro- 
vided for peace-time conditions, but even so, they carried 
tonnage of all kinds to the seaboard so much faster than 
it could be absorbed or taken away by the ocean carriers, 
that the eastern terminals first, and others afterward, be- 
came seriously congested or blocked. A policy of enforced 
competition based upon Congressional enactments did not 
and could not readily adapt itself to the unforeseen situa- 
tion. Further, the control over railroad rates and practices 
which had been vested in the State and Interstate com- 
missions could not be, or in any event was not, so exer- 
cised as to promptly and amply satisfy the changed con- 
ditions brought about by the war, and consequently the 
financial condition of many of the carriers, because of 
rapidly mounting cost of operation, became critical. In 
short, a policy of regulation designed to deal with peace- 
time conditions, failed to satisfy the requirements created 
by war, and we are now confronted with the problem—if 
private ownership is to continue—of providing such a 
system of regulation as will not only properly protect and 
promote the interests of the public and the carriers in 
times of peace, but which will also quickly and easily 
adjust itself to the requirements either of peace-time or 
war-time emergency. 

“Private ownership and operation have not failed. Regu- 
lation as a government policy has not failed. It has been 
clearly shown, however, that a system of regulation de- 
signed for peace-time conditions might not, and in fact 
did not, properly function in time of war, and as it was 
necessary to act promptly, the government assumed con- 
trol of the railroads and proceeded to run them as if there 
were no restrictive laws and regulations. 

“Actual experience now leads to the conclusion, so it 
seems to me, that the railroads under private ownership, 
and subject always to governmental regulation, should 
be lawfully authorized to do whatever would be done in 
the public interest under government ownership and opera- 
tion, or is actually being done in such interest at the 
present time under governmental control and operation. 


Endorses Plan of Executives. 


“TI am familiar with the recommendations submitted on 
behalf of the Association of Railway Executives, and I 
approve and endorse the general plan so outlined, because 
I believe that if adopted and put in effect with a firm de- 
sire to make it succeed, it would provide such method of 
procedure and such agencies of control as would enable 
the railroads in the future to deal promptly and effectively 
with any probable emergency, and, if in connection there- 
with Congress will establish a definite and adequate rule 
for rate-making as related to the invested capital, the 
credit of the carriers which has been seriously disturbed 
by the uncertainties of the past will again and in time be 
sufficiently restored to attract the large sums of new capi- 
tal constantly required for the additional facilities and 
equipment necessary to keep pace with the growing com- 
merce of this country. 

“I have listened to the report and recommendations sub- 
mitted on behalf of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and I believe they also would go far towards meeting the 
requirements. The two plans have much in common. 

“It would, of course, be the duty of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or some other agent of Congress to 
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see that an adequate rate structure was established and 
maintained, and in that connection it would be a mistake, 
I believe, to minimize the difficulties growing out of our 
present dual system of rate regulation. I am in favor of 
leaving the states as free as possible to deal with all mat- 
ters affecting transportation, subject only and always to 
the one qualification that they shall not seek or be per- 
mitted in the interest of any particular state to place an 
undue burden upon the commerce of all the other states. 

“JT am not in favor of such a division of excess profits 
with labor as Mr. Warfield suggests, because such a plan, 
in my opinion, would be extremely difficult of fair applica- 
tion and does not rest upon the right principle. I believe 
thoroughly in good wages, and if a man does work of un- 
usual value he should receive unusual reward, but the two 
should go together, and that would not necessarily follow 
under Mr. Warfield’s plan. I agree fully with the idea 
advanced by Mr. Plumb on behalf of the four brother- 
hoods that the best results will be obtained when men are 
actuated by hope of reward, and not by fear of punishment, 
and in no line of gainful endeavor has there been greater 
opportunity for advancement and reward than in the rail- 
road service. Private ownership will preserve the condi- 
tions which have made such advancement possible. Hun- 
dreds of boys have entered the railroad serice at the very 
bottom of the ladder, and without wealth or influence have 
risen by virtue of personal application, skill and merit to 
positions of prominence, influence and honor, and while, 
because of the semi-public character of the service, rail- 
road officers have not the same opportunities to acquire 
wealth that are offered in other lines of endeavor, the op- 
portunity which such a career has offered in the past for 
constructive service has made railroading, as a career, at- 
tractive. The very great majority of the railroad officers 
to-day have reached their positions through well established 
lines of promotion and because they were believed to be 
fitted for the enlarged responsibilities. Having entered the 
railroad service as an unskilled laborer when only eighteen 
years old, I have seen and known the things of which I 
speak. Private ownership and operation will preserve 
and enlarge the opportunities; government ownership and 
operation, in my opinion, would in a large degree destroy 
them. 

“Director-General McAdoo referred to a number of differ- 
ent reforms which he recommended be continued under 
whatever form of control might ultimately be decided upon. 
I agree fully with his recommendation with two or pos- 
sibly three exceptions. I am opposed, however, to the five- 
year extension because I believe that by the end of that 
period it would be practically impossible to restore the 
roads to the owners, and government ownership would be 
the only alternative, and I am opposed to the policy of 
government ownership and operation of the railroads. The 
occasion which justified the taking over of the railroads 
having passed, it is now, so it seems to me, the clear and 
peremptory duty of the government to restore, as soon as 
may be, the properties so taken, to the rightful owners. 
This should be done as soon as Congress can provide, by 
suitable legislation, for the relinquishment of federal con- 
trol. In the meantime it is certainly the moral duty of the 
government to protect the property from unnecessary harm 
or disarrangement. 

“T have carefully considered the plan submitted by Mr. 
Plumb on behalf of the four brotherhoods. Aside from 
the fact that I believe his conclusions are erroneous con- 
cerning the possible savings to be effected in cost of capi- 
tal, it seems to me that his plan has all the objections 
which in my mind are associated with government owner- 
ship and operation. He proposes that the government 
should furnish the facilities and capital needed and that 
the railroad officers and employes should operate the prop- 
erties, and, having a two-thirds majority of the board of 
directors they would evidently be in position to manage 
the properties as they might elect, and while I have no 
doubt it would be their honest purpose to operate the roads 
efficiently, I simply do not believe that efficient operation 
would be possible or probable under the plan they propose. 


A Minimum Program. 
If Congress as a minimum program 
“1. Will provide a definite rule for rate-making as re- 
lated to capital, by fixing an adequate percentage ratio of 
railway operating income to the combined property invest- 
ment account of the railroads as a whole; and 
“2. Will affirmatively authorize the railroads to com- 
bine their properties and operations, subject to govern- 
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mental approval, as and when shown to be desirable in the 
public interest; and 

“3. Will affirmatively authorize the carriers to issue 
securities for construction, equipment, enlargement of 
their properties, and for the refunding of obligations, sub- 
a to exclusive supervision of the Federal Commission; 
an 

“4, Will provide for the extension, for a reasonable 
period, of the indebtedness of the carriers for advances and 
loans made by any governmental agency during federal con- 
trol; and 

“5. In addition, will either create the new agencies 
which have been suggested, or enlarge and extend the ex- 
isting regulating agencies so that matters requiring gov- 
ernmental determination may be promptly disposed of; 

“Congress will then have dealt with the matters funda- 
mentally essential at this time. With such legislation, I 
believe that the difficulties which have confronted private 
ownership and operation of the railroads in the past will 
be very greatly reduced if not entirely eliminated, that 
the railroad credit will be re-established, and that the pub- 
lic will be provided with ample transportation facilities at 
reasonable rates and at lower rates than they would be 
required to pay under government ownership or control.” 


To Deprive President of Power. 


A fight to deprive the President of discretion to return 
the railroads in advance of legislation for their protection 
will be made by Senator Cummins, of Iowa, when the bill 
appropriating $750,000,000 for a new revolving fund comes 
to the Senate. Officials of the Railroad Administration, 
believing they have the measure of the Iowa senator, pro- 
fess to be not at all worried over the alternative of ac- 
cepting such deprivation or of going without an appropria- 
tion, in the event Cummins makes the implied “filibuster.” 

Notice of the intention to place such a rider on the 
appropriation bill was given by the Iowa senator during 
the cross-examination of Daniel ‘Willard February 19. He 
said the Railroad Administration would have to choose 
money with a loss of power or do without money. 

The giving of the notice was brought about through the 
statement of Mr. Willard that if the railroads are held 
for five years it would mean government ownership, and 
that precipitate return would méan disaster because the 
railroad corporations are not ready to carry the burdens 
an immediate return would impose on them. Cummins 
said he would offer an amendment depriving the Presi- 
dent of discretion. 

“That looks as if you were afraid the President would 
not do the right thing,’ observed Chairman Smith. 

“It looks as if we were afraid they (the President and 
Director-General) would do just what they said they 
would,” retorted Cummins. 


Mr. Willard, in the course of his cross-examination, 
said the railroad corporations could get ready for the 
return of the property if for a period—say six months— 
before the final return was made the managements were 
returned to power, under general supervision of the Di- 
rector-General. 

The witness assented to the suggestion of Senator 
Kellogg that the super-organization in Washington has 
operated the railroads. Answering further questions by 
Kellogg, Mr. Willard said he had not had anything to do 
with the operation of the B. & O., but that recently Mr. — 
Hines said he expected the co-operation of the corporate 
management. Seventy of the B. & O. organization are 
left, the Administration having taken over 70,000. 

“Could the B. & O. live, under private management, 
under the present operating expense?” asked Senator 
Kellogg. 

“It could not,’ said Mr. Willard, “because its business 
has been diverted.” He did not, however, go into the 
current report that the policy of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration has been such that the business lost by the B. & O. 
and Pennsylvania is balanced by the gains of the New 
York Central. Mr. Willard said that return of the rail- 
roads to their old managements for a period of several 
months before actual return would go a long way toward 
furnishing a basis for comparison such as Congress needs 
for legislation, and also for easing over the strain of 
return from government operation. 

“If the railroads are not competent to manage their 
own affairs, could they not hire the force in the Director- 
General’s office?” asked Senator Pomerene, whose ques- 
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tions have not given aid and comfort to the Railroad 
Administration. 

“IT believe they could, because the railroads had them 
all before the government hired them,’ answered Mr. 
Willard, without a smile. 

By way of comment on observations made by Senator 
Underwood, Mr. Willard said the wage problems of the 
future would not be the same as in the past because the 
country is on the basis of a falling market, so the diffi- 
culty will be rather in readjustment than in reorganizing 
the wage basis. 

“I believe in the right of labor to strike,” said Mr. 
Willard, “but that right should be limited in the public 
interest.” 

Mr. Willard submitted a table showing that freight 
rates have not advanced in as great a percentage as 
prices for staples. The price of wheat has gone up 117 
per cent, while the freight rate on wheat has gone up 
only 53 per cent; lumber has gone up 119 per cent, but the 
lumber rate only 38; steel rails 89 per cent, and the rate 
53; stone ballast 107 and 40 per cent, and dressed meats 
have gone up 87 per cent in price while the freight rate 
increase has been only 53 per cent. 

When he had an opportunity Mr. Willard emphasized 
his opinion that consolidations of railroads should be 
voluntary, and not forced by the government. He said 
compulsory consolidation would shift the incentive from 
the companies to the government. 

Farmers’ National Council 

Benjamin C. Marsh, representing the Farmers’ National 
Council, February 19 presented ardent and wide-embrac- 
ing plans for government ownership. He tried to pre- 
empt the stand for one of his followers, but Chairman 
Smith was weary and desired to shut off the jocular cross- 
examination that was being carried on in a desultory 
way by some of the senators who, early in Marsh’s testi- 
mony, took him with as much seriousness as they felt 
when A. B. Garretson was on the stand. 

Samuel H. Cowan also appeared at the committee room 
desiring to say something in behalf of the farmers con- 
stituting the live stock associations for which he is coun- 
sel. He was not certain that he heard aright when Mr. 
Marsh declared that the workers and farmers were de- 
sirous of having the government retain the railroads. 
His information, gained from contact with farmers in his 
part of the country, was that they are disgusted with the 
lack of service and the high rates they have been com- 
pelled to pay. 

There was one thing about Marsh. He was in favor 
of government ownership for all “natural monopolies” 
except land. He does not believe in the government 
owning the land. All he desires is to have the value of 
it taxed into the public treasury. While he did not say 
he is a single-taxer, the senators inferred that that is 
what he calls himself whenever he finds it necessary to 
give himself a classification on the so-called land ques- 
tion. Marsh improved his opportunity while on the stand 
by protesting against the mineral leasing bill passed by 
the House the day before and against all proposals to 
lease water power rights to corporations willing to take 
the risk of establishing power development plants. He 
wants the government to own all the mines, water power 
plants, railroads, telegraph and telephone lines (except 
the lines established by farmers) wireless plants and all 
things he is willing to class as the natural monopolies in 
production, exchange and distribution of products. 

“Our program, broadly speaking,” said he, “is the pro- 
gram of the British Labor party, as distinguished from 
that of the Socialists: We don’t want the railroads ever 
returned to private ownership or private operation. We 
think that if the railroads are held for twenty-one months 
the demand for government ownership will be formulated 
and made vccal. 

“The farmers take the position that it is time the 
railroad stockholders were weaned from the public crib. 
The farmers and workers object to the temerity of the 
railroads in asking champagne prices for the water in 
their capitalization. We don’t blame the government for 
giving the railroads the big guarantee of returns such as 
are shown in this table (the one showing the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie receiving something over 600 per cent on its 
nominal capital) because it could not help itself during 
the war. But we say these railroads do not come into 
this matter with clean hands. 
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“We do not propose despoiling any widows or orphans. 
We propose that the government shall pay for the actual 
investment prudently made. We estimate the water in 
the railroad capitalization at from eight to ten billions. 

“We have not had a fair trial of government operation. 
We have had all the disadvantages of government and 
of private ownership.” 

“What were some of the disadvantages of government 
ownership?” inquired Senator McLean. 

“Heavy freights,” responded Marsh, meaning heavy 
freight rates. ; 

Senator Kellogg wanted to know whether the increases 
in expenses made by the government in operating the 
railroads were in proportion to the increase in rates. 
Marsh presumed they were greater because he had seen 
in the newspapers a statement that there was a deficit of 
$200,000,000. 

Among other proposals made by Marsh was that the 
government would pay cash for the railroads and that it 
would obtain cash by taxing incomes, excess profits and 
inheritances. He guessed it might take five or six years 
to accumulate a fund. 

“Why not have a Liberty Loan for the American peo- 
ple?” asked Marsh, who remarked that there have been 
enough loans of that kind, presumably for others than 
Americans. He said such a loan would undoubtedly be 
the most popular ever proposed. He said that some of 
the taxes might have to be paid in kind so as to avoid 
running the risk of stopping production—that is to say, 
some of the sinfully rich might have to deed some of 
their lands to the government and turn their railroad 
stocks and bonds into the treasury. He said the in- 
heritance taxes might come slowly because, as he said, 
“some of these rich people seem to have a great fondness 
for life. 

“Mr. Willard,” said the witness, speaking of Willard’s 
plan for consolidating weak with strong railroads, “seems 
to be proposing a survival of the fattest, and not the 
survival of the fittest.” 


While Marsh, who has appeared before the Commis- 
sion in several advanced rate cases, professed to be 
speaking for the farmers and the workers, he~-had to 
point out wherein the “farmers” disagree with the rail- 
road brotherhoods; also that it was unfortunate that the 
government agreed to guarantee such a large return to 
the railroads during the period of government operation. 
On those points he said: 

“It is most unfortunate that the financial terms of gov- 
ernment control of the railroads have been so generous 
to the railroads; that such control, whether designedly 
or not, should incline to set the public mind against gov- 
ernment. ownership and operation of the railroads upon a 
just basis. The guarantee to the railroads of the aver- 
age earnings of three years prior to the war has given 
one of them 647.22 per cent dividends, several over 100 
per cent, and many important railroads up to 25 per cent. 
These guaranteed earnings, moreover, are not calculated 
upon any honest basis of capitalization but upon a Cap- 
italization of which we estimate at least two-thirds is 
watered stock. We do not criticise such guarantees dur- 
ing the war. They probably were necessary to secure 
the railroads’ co-operation in the winning of the war. The 
first essential to successful government ownership and 
operation of railroads is to secure a fair valuation thereof. 
The express purpose of making all grants of lands to 
railroads and of making them subsidies was to prevent 
over-capitalization and to keep down rates. Through the 
atrocious manipulation of the finances of the railroads, 
however, this legitimate effort to conserve the country’s 
resources and to develop the commerce and industry of 
the country have been ‘thwarted and perverted to the 
enrichment of a few individuals. We want to make it 
clear that we do not propose to despoil any of the widow 
and orphan stockholders of the railroads so often jockeyed 
into view as a barrage against public indignation by the 
shrewd representatives of the railroads, but feel that they 
should be paid for all actual prudent investment. We do 
not propose that the government should follow the ex- 
ample of the manipulators of the railroads, nor do we 
suggest any repetition of the high finance of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, the Rock Island, or the 
Northern Pacific. 

“We regret that, being in complete agreement with the 
Brotherhoods as to the valuation of the railroads and the 
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necessity for government ownership thereof, two large 
factors of the pending railroad question, we are unable to 
endorse their position as to the operation of the railroads. 
We have examined with great care the proposal made by 
Mr. Plumb for the profit-sharing operation of the railroads 
under government ownership, and we feel that it is sub- 
ject to the following crticism: 

“First. The railroads should not be controlled, as they 
would be under his proposal, by the railroads themselves, 
when two-thirds of the board of directors are selected by 
the two grades of employes of the railroads. : 

“Second. We believe that the principle of profit-sharing 
should not be applied to a public utility such as the rail- 
roads. We heartily agree that the railroad employes 
should be adequately remunerated, and the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Reconstruction program specifically provides for the 
establishment and recognition of the principle that ‘labor 
is the first fixed charge upon all industry, taking pre- 
cedence of the claims of property and investment in busi- 
ness and commerce.’ This principle is inherent in the 
word democracy. We do not believe, however, that an 
exception should be made for the railroad employes, or 
that they should be accorded any privilege which cannot 
be accorded to any other class of government employes. 
In point of fact, railroad employes are today as a class 
fully as well paid on the average as Federal employes 
engaged in non-profitmaking departments, such as the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Postoffice, War and Navy De- 
partments. We feel that this proposal savors of class 
legislation and that even were the railroads to be run at 
a loss to the country as a whole under government owner- 
ship this loss should be met by taxation on the country as 
a whole and not by reducing the pay of railroad employes. 
By the same logic, we feel that any reduction in rates 
should accrue to the producers and consumers of the 
country as a whole, railroad employes proportionately 
sharing therein. We suggest, tentatively, as a substitute 
for the plan of operation of the railroads put forward by 
the railroad Brotherhoods, that the administration of the 
railroads should be in the hands of a board of at least 
twenty-five directors, of whom one-fifth should be selected 
from farmers’ organizations, one-fifth from railroad em- 
ployes, one-fifth from merchants and manufacturers’ as- 
sociations, one-fifth from non-commercial municipal as- 
sociations, and one-fifth should be appointed directly by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. It is suggested that there should be at least one 
woman from each of the five groups represented upon 
this board of directors, and that the President appoint all 
of these directors who represent special classes from a 
list of not less than fifteen to be submitted to him by the 
chief organizations, numerically, of each interest above 
mentioned, or by any national body thereof, if there be 
such. 

“As we have indicated, the price to be paid for the rail- 
roads will be much less than their present capitalization, 
on the basis of a fair valuation. We believe that the 
funds for this purpose should be raised by taxation of 
inheritances, of land values and of incomes. The in- 
heritance taxes should be paid in kind, so that the estate 
of the holder of railroad stock may not be required to 
sell that stock at a sacrifice to pay the inheritance tax 
but may transfer to the government sufficient shares of 
stock to pay the inheritance tax, which should be very 
heavy. Within five to ten years, probably within the 
shorter period, the government could own the railroads 
free of any obligation except the bonds, and these can be 
gradually retired. 


“The fundamental reasons for government ownership 
and operation of the railroads are not merely to reduce 
rates and to secure fair working conditions and just pay 
for railroad employes, but, equally important, to secure 
equality in treatment and absolutely to prevent all dis- 
crimination as between different classes of users of the 
railroad and as between individuals.” 


Statement by Howard Elliott 


In a statement to the committee, Howard Elliott, chair- 
— of the Northern Pacific, formerly of the New Haven, 
said: 

“My experience of nearly 39 years, 23 on the C., B. & Q., 
and in touch with the development of the country and 
railroad practice in the Middle West, 11 years on the 
“orthern Pacific, during which there was great growth in 
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the Northwest and its railroads, and 5 years with the New 
Haven, in the complicated and intricate New England 
transportation system, has led me to believe: 

“First. Government ownership, management and opera- 
tion of the American railroads is not for the best interest 
of the nation. 

“Second. Private ownership, with wise, energetic and 
honest management and operation under suitable, thor- 
ough and protective regulation, will produce the best re- 
sults for the country. 

“Third. Reguation should be so arranged and directed 
as to preserve and encourage the intiative of the American 
citizen, to be prompt and responsive tq changing condi- 
tions, but, at the same time, provide checks to prevent 
any unfair and dishonest practices by owners and man- 
agers, and also to prevent repressive, unreasonable and 
conflicting action by regulatory bodies. ; 

“In considering this whole subject I have endeavored to 
do so not only from the point of view of one who has spent 
his entire business life with railroads, but giving due 
weight to the rights of the 2,000,000 or more employes, 
the rights of the traveling and shipping public, and to the 
millions (possibly 50,000,000 people) who are interested 
either directly, as owners of railroad securities, or indi- 
rectly, as holders of policies in insurance companies, or 
depositors in savings banks, both of which institutions 
hold very large amounts of railroad securities. 

“The Interstate Commerce Law was passed in 1887, so 
we have been going along under that plan and its amend- 
ments (tending more and more to restrict the carriers) 
for more than thirty years, or nearly a generation. Since 
that law was passed new men and new minds have come 
into the business world and the social fabric of the na- 
tion. Not unnaturally, after thirty years, some defects 
have been developed in a plan created out of the thought 
and opinion of people thirty to forty years ago, and it 
has been found lacking under the conditions of today, 
and this is also true of restrictive and conflicting state 
laws and regulations. 

“We talk about solving the railroad problem. Probably 
none of our great economic problems can be actually 
solved permanently. We can, and always will, improve 
on past practices and we should approach this matter with 
that idea in mind and not with the idea that an absolutely 
perfect plan can be developed and put into effect. Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, can surely take the accumulated in- 
formation and the best thought: obtainable on this im- 
portant matter and produce a law that will make better 
the present situation and provide a basis, perhaps, for 
another thirty years of railroad operation, during whcih 
period, no doubt, new men, new minds, and new condi- 
tions will make it clear that some other arrangement is 
more desirable for the general welfare of the nation. 

“While the problem is entirely one for the future, it is 
well to consider briefly some of the past history of the 
American railroads and the system of regulation for what 
light such consideration may give. 

“Nearly all will admit that: 

“(a) The American railroad system has been created 
almost entirely by private enterprise and investment sub- 
ject to governmental regulation. 

“(b) The railroads have furnished the people of the 
United States transportation at the lowest rates, paid the 
highest wages to employes, and have invested less capital 
for the service rendered than is the case in any other 
civilized nation in the world. 


“(c) In creating this great piece of industrial machin- 
ery under new, varying, and oftentimes very difficult, 
conditions, the investors, builders and managers in their 
financial and managing policy, and the government, in its 
regulating policy, have naturally made some mistakes. 
There have been a few examples of unfortunate and un- 
wise policies of railroad building and management that 
have aroused popular distrust. There has been competi- 
tion between the nation, the states, individuals (both in 
and out of legislative halls) and executive commissions 
represeneing both the national and state governments in 
suggestions for taxation, regulation and supervision. This 
competition has resulted in action being taken by the 
nation: and the states which has gradually weakened the 
capacity of the railroads to live and expand in harmony 
with the growth of the country. 

“(d) The system of private ownership and government 
regulation, however, was successful on the whole, and 
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resulted in the development of the railroads and the coun- 
try to a marvelous extent. This growth and development 
was steady and continuous until regulation failed to re- 
spond promptly to changed conditions, the more ex- 
pensive and luxurious methods of the people, the in- 
creased wages needed by employes, the higher cost of 
everything necessary for keeping the railroads equal to 
their task, including the higher cost of capital and rapidly 
increasing taxes. 

“What has been accomplished under private ownership 
and operation in the past is good evidence of what can 
be accomplished in the future if private energy and in- 
itiative are encouraged and repressive and conflicting regu- 
lation removed. 

“The war produced conditions which showed clearly 
that the then existing regulatory system was not adjusted 
properly for that emergency. The demands of many 
classes of employes for heavy increases in pay could not 
be dealt with successfully by the owners and managers of 
the railroads. It also showed that in the part of the 
United States east of Chicago and north of the Ohio River 
the sudden and rapid increase in the volume of business 
necessary for carrying on the war was greater than some 
of the railroads could handle. There was little or no 
trouble confronting the railroads in handling the business 
in other parts of the country. 

“It is, however, unjust to discredit one of the great 
achievements of the American nation by saying that the 
wonderful American railroad machine ‘broke down.’ More 
transportation was demanded from the railroads in a part 
of the country, namely, parts of New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, the 
Virginias, and in a few other places, than could be fur- 
nished with the existing plant-and under the conditions 
imposed by the war, and existing regulatory laws, both 
state and national. This was not a breakdown of the 
American railroad system any more than the inability of 
the steel companies to furnish all the steel wanted, the 
cotton mills all the cotton wanted, and the ship yards 
all the ships wanted was a breakdown of these industries. 
In these cases immediate steps were taken to increase 
capacity, some of which steps are only finished now, 
when the war is over. Similar steps were undertaken to 
the extent of the ability of the railroads to get money, 
men and material, but they, too, have been delayed in 
completing their work just as other industries have been. 
The real trouble was that under the regulatory system 
not enough latitude or margin was given to the railroad 
business to permit it to keep its plant ahead of the de- 
mands of the country. There should be a ‘factor of 
safety’ in the transportation machine so it will at all 
times be ‘ready to serve’ and able to carry the ‘peak 
load.’ The system of regulation should give rates and 
encouragement enough to owners and managers to pro- 
vide this as a national insurance policy. 

“In considering this question, all will admit that the 
interests of the nation are paramount and that what is 
needed is a national transportation system co-ordinated as 
to rail, water, electric traction and highway that will fur- 
nish the country with adequate, safe, convenient and com- 
fortable transportation in keeping with improving living 
conditions that should exist in a country with such won- 
derful resources as in the United States. In doing this, 
the rights of the employes should be safeguarded, as well 
as the rights of the owners who engaged in the various 
enterprises under existing laws believing they were thor- 
oughly protected as to their investments by the Consti- 
tution. 

“It must be admitted also that to obtain the results 
needed for the protection and development of the nation 
it will be necessary to change and modify some practices 
and ideas that have long prevailed. The owners should 
assent to a very large measure of Federal control, but they 
should also have Federal protection and encouragement. 
The great labor organizations should assent to some 
orderly way of settling disagreements over wages and 
working conditions so that the railroads will continue to 
serve the public pending the adjustments of disputes. The 
government in its regulating practices should be more re- 
sponsive to changing conditions, there must be less inter- 
ference by states in the national regulation and develop- 
ment of the railroads, and there must be protection as 
well as regulation. 

“The present great systems of railroads have been built 
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up in the last forty, fifty, even seventy years, and they 
have developed along certain lines and are now a part of 
the industrial and financial structure of the nation. They 
are co-ordinsted to themselves, to the communities they 
serve, to their connections and competitors as to tracks, 
terminals, equipment and other physical facilities, and 
their financial structure is very complicated; and they 
should be allowed to preserve their identity and integ- 
rity physically and financially. 

“Small, unsuccessful and so-called ‘weak lines’ that are 
dependent upon their connections with the great trunk 
lines, must gradually be absorbed and become a part of 
some of the larger systems, just as has been done in 
the past. 

“Regulated competition, especially as to service, should 
be continued between the great stystems. Without rea- 
sonable competition, development and the introduction of 
the most improved and advanced methods for giving serv- 
ice to the public will be checked. Without attempting to 
say at this time how many great systems will serve the 
country best, a few examples may be given. 

“It will be better for the general growth of the territory 
between Chicago and the Atlantic seaboard if the New 
York Central is maintained in its entirety, the Pennsyl- 
vania System, and the Baltimore & Ohio; in the West, 
the Burlington System, the Union Pacific, and North 
Western; in the Northwest, the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern; in the South, the Southern Railroad, the 
Atlantic Coast Line, etec.; in the Southwest and Pacific 
Coast, the Santa Fe and Southern Pacific, and other ex- 
amples could be given. The continuation of these great 
systems will develop a greater spirit of effort on the part 
of officers and employes than if all competition were elim- 
inated, and this spirit means much for the future de- 
velopment of the railroads and greater satisfaction to 
the public. 

“By means of adequate rates that will reflect promptly 
changing costs, increasing wages and taxes, and higher 
cost of new capital, the credit of the railroads and the 
stability of their securities should be protected because 
they form so large a part of the assets of banks, insurance 
companies, trust funds, etc., and because so many people 
are interested directly in insurance policies and deposits 
in savings banks. And further, because more capital 
must be put constantly into the business and it should be 
made attractive to the investing public. Very large sums 
in addition to any obtained from earnings and income 
must each year be spent for additions and betterments, 
new lines, equipment, improved methods and appliances 
(such as electricity, steel cars, etc.) if the railroads are 
to be kept adequate. Capital may be timid, but it is also 
intelligent. If it is once seen that the government is 
going to sustain constantly the railroads in the legit- 
imate conduct of their business instead of confining itself 
so largely to the restraini of activities, there will be no 
lack of adequate capital, nor will the railroads themselves 
fail to give good service and justify the capital in its 
investment. 

“The man who puts a dollar of his savings into the 
transportation business does so knowing that his dollar 
is subject to the power of the government to make the 
rules and regulations governing the business. The man 
who decides to earn his dollar by working for the railroad 
should be willing to submit to reasonable wages and 
regulations just as much as does the man who puts in 
his dollar already earned. It is in the public interest to 
have the dollar invested regulated by the government, 
and it is equally in the public interest that the dollar 
paid for service and the conditions of service should be 
regulated reasonably. In a complex civilization like ours 
in the United States, and with great concentrated popula- 
tions to be served with food, fuel, shelter, light, etc., 
there must be contiinuous service by the transportation 
agencies, just as much as a continuous supply of water. 

“To bring this about there must be some method de- 
vised for reasonable Federal supervision and regulation 
of wages and working conditions, and such regulation 
should eventually receive the final approval from the same 
power that is responsible for the rates of fare and freight 
charged by the transportation agencies so that the ques- 
tion of income with which to pay will be considered at 
the same time and by the same final deciding power as 
the outgo to be paid. Just as the government should 
have the power to prevent wasteful use of the dollar in- 
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vested, upon which the public will be asked to pay a 
return through rates, so should the government have 
power to supervise wages and conditions of service which 
ultimately are paid for by the public, through those same 
rates. 

“The power of final decision as to rates and practices 
must rest with the Federal government, and when it is to 
the interest of the nation as a whole to have a given 
basis of rates, or to adopt a given practice, rules and 
regulations of states, counties and municipalities must 
give way and must be subordinate to Federal power. 

“Any benefits resulting from the management of the 
Director-General should be retained where it is reasonably 
clear that such benefits are of a permanent character and 
in the interest of the public in peace times. 

“The Director-General names seventeen reforms that he 
thinks should be continued, and Mr. Kruttschnitt has 
commented on them in detail. Those that prove of per- 
manent value can be carried out successfully under pri- 
vate operation if the platform outlined to you by Mr. 
Cuyler and Mr. Thom is put into effect. 


“Railroads and water carriers should be permitted to 
make agreements between themselves covering such 
practices, as well as the making of rates and the division 
of earnings, all for the purpose of saving waste and giving 
better service to the public; but such agreements should 
be subject to close inspection, supervision, and approval 
by Federal authorities. 

“The Director-General, in his statement and testimony, 
commented on some of the difficulties being encountered 
in keeping up the organization and morale of the service, 
and intimated that unless the roads could be kept for a 
five-year period they ought to be turned back promptly to 
their owners because of the difficulty of handling the in- 
tricate business satisfactorily under present laws and 
conditions for a shorter period. 

“I can well understand the difficulties confronting the 
Direector-General and his administration in view of the 
centralization of detailed management and operation. 

“There is, however, a method of helping that situation 
that can be utilized very promptly. If all the informa- 
tion accumulated in the so-called ‘Newlands Inquiry’ and 
that to be obtained from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, state commissions, railroads and from other stu- 
dents of the situation, is utilized, does anyone believe 
that some conclusion cannot be reached within the period 
fixed by the present law—that is, twenty-one months after 
peace? 

“If the desire and the will to accomplish this result is 
in existence, it can be obtained, and it should be obtained, 
in even less time than the twenty-one months’ period. 

“While this work is going on, the President should con- 
tinue the central organization in Washington under a 
Director-General, who will supervise the whole situation, 
direct policies, and make those adjustments with the 
various railroads that will be required after governmental 
control ceases. The present contracts between the gov- 
ernment and the railroad companies should continue until 
the new protective legislation is passed. But this central 
organization should direct the operation of the railroads 
through the companies themselves rather than through a 
system of regional directors. In other words, say to the 
boards of directors and executive officers of each company 
that from and after a given date they are to take charge 
of their properties and manage, maintain and operate 
them for account of the United States and as may be 
ordered by the President through the central organiza- 
tion in Washington. At once there will begin to be a 
better feeling among officers and men, and less uncer- 
tainty about the future; the intricate and delicately ad- 
justed organization on the great systems of railroads will 
begin to function better and work more smoothly and 
effectively; there will be less lost motion and crossing 
of wires than under the very highly centralized system 
how in existence with regional directors. This will be 
carrying out the theory of the President when he used 
ony language in his address to Congress on January 4, 

Q. 


.The common administration will be carried out with as little 
disturbance of the present organization and personnel of the 
railways as possible. Nothing will be altered or disturbed 
Which it is not necessary to disturb. We are serving the pub- 
lic interest and safeguarding the public safety, but we are also 
regardful of the interest of those by whom these great proper- 
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ties are owned and glad to avail ourselves of the experience 
and trained ability of those who have been managing them. 


“Most, if not all, railroad managers have reached the 
conclusion that what is known as the ‘divisional system’ 
of operation is better than the ‘departmental.’ In other 
words, that someone must be in the driver’s seat on a 
small enough unit of property to control the ordinary 
maintenance and operation subject to a central directing 
authority as to general methods, standards of work, main- 
tenance and accounts. 

“Where the departmental system has been tried it has 
not proved effective because of conflict of authority be- 
tween heads of different departments at long distances 
from a central directing authority. 

“In making this suggestion I, of course, have no crit- 
icism to make of the Director-General, or of the staff in 
Washington, or of the various Regional Directors and their 
assistants (nearly all of whom I know personally), and 
they are all good and experienced men, loyal to the 
country, to the Director-General, to the railroads, and all 
have worked unceasingly. 

‘I believe the plan of operation adopted for the war 
period had advantages and helped to produce the results 
needeu during that critical time, but the present methods, 
in my judgment, are not the best for peace times, either 
now, or in the future, whatever system of regulation is 
finally adopted. I am perhaps freer to make this sug- 
gestion than many others because any change does not 
affect me personally for the reason that my work is of 
such a character that it will not be affected by the pro- 
posed change, dealing as it does with the corporate, 
financial and general questions of policy, organization, 
finances and management, and not with the detailed oper- 
ation of the roads. 

“Questions of wages and working conditions affecting 
individual railroads ought to be settled, if reasonably pos- 
sible, by the officers of the railroads and the represent- 
atives of the employes, on the ground. This cannot be 
done in every case, and there must be the right of appeal 
to higher officers and ultimately to some board repre- 
senting all interests. Operating officers who are close to 
the situation believe that the men are more and more 
anxious to get back to the practice of dealing with their 
own officers as to the ordinary questions under dispute, 
and that men and officers both want to get close to one 
another in handling these questions of wages and work- 
ing conditions, although a strong govermental board of 
some kind is necessary. The morale of the service will 
improve as the percentage of cases handled on the home 
road increases and the number of instances of appeals to 
higher authority decreases. The circumlocutionary meth- 
ods that necessarily follow with too great an application 
of centralized control are unsatisfactory to all concerned. 

I believe very strongly that a new basis of regulation 
can be worked out within the twenty-one months’ period, 
and that if the management and operation of the proper- 
ties is returned to the diréctors of each company, sub- 
ject to the orders of the Director-General, there will be an 
improved esprit de corps, less unrest, and that greater 
efficiency will be obtained; that all of the plans about 
unification, economy, etc., that the central administration 
may wish to carry out can be made effective by the cor- 
porate organizations promptly. Under this plan there will 
be some saving in money because there is now more or 
less unavoidable duplication of effort, and a better prep- 
aration will be made for carrying on future constructive 
work under whatever plan Congress may adopt. 

“There has also been some suggestion by the Director- 
General of lack of co-operation by the corporations, and 
that this is one of the difficulties in the situation that 
might be cured under a five-year extension of time. On 
the contrary, I believe that a five-year extension would 
make the companies hold back because of fear that the 
properties would never be restored to the owners. There 
may have been some differences of iponion, which is not 
unnatural, in the very large and complicated problems 
presented to the Director-General and to those of the 
corporation charged with the duty of protecting the prop- 
erty rights for which they are responsible. ; 

In his proclamation of December 26, 1917, the President 
said: 

But nothing herein contained, express or implied, or here- 


after done or suffered hereunder, shall be deemed in any way to 
impair the rights of the stockholders, bondholders, creditors, 
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and other persons having interests in said systems of trans- 
portation, or in the profits thereof, to receive just and adequate 
compensation for the use and control of and operation of their 
property hereby assumed. 

“And, in a statement by the President at the same 
time, he said: 


Investors in railway securities may rest assured that their 
rights and interests will be as scrupulously looked after by the 
government as they could be by the directors of the several 
railway systems. 


and, further, on in the same statement: 


* * * and I am entirely confident that the Congress will 
be disposed in this case, as in others, to see that justice is 
done and full security assured to the owners and creditors of 
the great systems which the government must now use 
under its own direction or else suffer serious embarrassment. 


“The officers of the companies are justified in accepting 
these statements, and in presenting to the Director-Gen- 
eral any reasons why an expenditure for improvements 
or new equipment may be unfair to the owners of the 
property, such action should not be considered as a 
hostile attitude to the Director-General and his organiza- 
tion, but simply a desire to obtain the very best results 
for all. 

“As a matter of fact, outside of a very proper desire to 
scrutinize the purchase of equipment at the very high war 
prices, I think there has been very little difference of 
opinion between the corporate officers and the Federal 
officers. I know that in my own experience, having to 
deal with the policy, finances, and budgets of the New 
Haven, Northern Pacific, Burlington, and Colorado & 
Southern roads and their various subsidiaries, those com- 
panies have heartily entered into the spirit of trying to 
help the Director-General, the Regional Directors, and the 
Federal Managers to make Federal operation a success, 
and have practically assented to every suggestion that has 
been made in the way of additions and betterments ex- 
cept that in a few cases it has been made plain that the 
proposed additions of cars and engines were not necessary 
for carrying on the business of the territory served by 
the respective railroads. In one case, after presenting 
the facts to the Director-General’s staff, the order to buy 
equipment was cancelled because they found that the rea- 
sons given by the corporation were sound. What is true 
about these companies is substantially true of most of 
the important companies; railroad officers, whether corpo- 
rate or Federal, have been as energetic and loyal as have 
other good citizens. 


“Some objection has been made to the distribution of 
charges for betterments and improvements, and in some 
cases objections have been made to the work actually 
undertaken, but these have been small in number and 
amount. 

“It should be borne in mind that there is a limited 
amount of money that can be obtained from the govern- 
ment or from the public for the necessary expansion of 
facilities and the purchase of equipment. 


“It would seem to be right and proper to those repre- 
senting the ownership of the property to point out to the 
Director-General that if capital is used for the purchase 
of unnecessary cars and engines, that reduces the ability 
of the corporations to make other improvements that may 
be found more desirable, like repair shops, in order to 
serve the public by keeping existing cars and engines in 
first-class order, and large terminal and track improve- 
ments that increase the ability of the railroads to make 
better use of existing cars and engines. In fact, the 
Director-General comments on this in his general state- 
ment. 

“In a growing and still undeveloped country like the 
.United States, and with a future before it more wonder- 
ful even than its past, any system of internal transporta- 
tion should provide for: 

“1. Inducement for the individual citizen to engage in 
the business by permitting reasonable rewards for brains, 
energy, industry, and the capital employed, substantially 
equal to the same kind of rewards in other forms of 
human effort. 

“2. Constant developments of the transportation ma- 
chine so as to keep it at all times ahead of the needs of 
the growing country. 

Adoption of improved and improving methods of 
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carrying on the business so as to obtain the maximum 
of efficiency and economy. 

“4. Reasonable and regulated competition and co-opera- 
tion for the purpose of producing development of different 
sections of the country and improvement in the methods 
employed by the transportation agencies serving the 
country. 

“5. Continuity of service so that the transportation 
machine will always be in a position to serve the coun- 
try unless prevented by act of God or by war. 

“6. Regulation by the United States through suitable 
government agencies, which regulation must be of such a 
form as 

“(a) To attract capital and permit a steady improve- 
ment in, and expansion of, the facilities; 

“(b) Which must protect the interests of the public 
using the railroads and promote the comfort, convenience 
and safety of that public; 

“(c) Which must protect the officers and employes who 
maintain and operate the road and which must work 
constantly in the direction of improving working and liv- 
ing conditions; and which must provide some method of 
adjustment of any controversies about wages and working 
conditions; 

“(d) And which also must protect the interests of 
those who have invested money in the securities repre- 
senting the railroads and who are also directly interested 
because of their insurance policies, savings bank de- 
posits, ete. 

“The suggestions outlined to you by Mr. Cuyler and 
Mr. Thom, representing the crystallized opinion of the 
principal railroad men in the United States, point the way 
to a system of ownership and regulation which will, in 
my judgment, produce the results desired by the ma- 
jority of the people. 

“Mr. Kruttschnitt and Mr. Willard have pointed out how 
much was accomplished under war conditions during 1917 
by the united action of all the railroads, hampered as they 
were by restrictive laws. 

“Much, if not all that can be accomplished by govern- 
ment ownership and operation can be obtained under the 
plans suggested and the value of individual initiative re- 
tained. 

“It is. very gratifying to find that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, out of its experience, makes many 
suggestions that are in line with those made by the rail- 
road executives. 

“Whether to put all the regulatory power in the hands 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, or to relieve the 
pressure on that body somewhat by giving it help in the 
form of regional commissions, who will be nearer to the 
people and to the state commissions, and whether to 
recognize the great importance of the transportation busi- 
ness by having a Cabinet officer to take charge of some 
of the executive work connected with regulation and to 
watch and protect the transportation agencies, are, of 
course, questions of individual judgment. 

“I believe, on the whole, better results for the nation 
will be secured by the plan suggested by the railroads. 

“Washington had only five Cabinet officers. Since then 
the growth of the country has required the addition of 
Secretaries of the Navy, of the Interior, of Agriculture, 
of Commerce, and of Labor. 

“An effective transportation machine is vital to the 
interests of the nation in war and peace; its importance 
justifies having a man in the Cabinet to confer on an 
equality with other Cabinet officers dealing with great 
national questions and resources, and to present the trans- 
portation needs of the nation directly to the President 
and his advisers. He will not manage and operate the 
railroads any more than the Secretary of Agriculture 
manages and operates the farms of the country. He 
will not exercise the vast powers conferred upon the 
Director-General as a war measure, and he will not have 
(as some have suggested) 2,000,000 or more railroad em- 
ployes reporting to him, directly or indirectly. He will 
have powers of supervision, of correction, and, what is 
equally important, of protection to the largest single busi- 
ness of the country after agriculture. 

“With his aid, that of the Interstate and Regional Com- 
missions, and the state commissions, and with changes in 
laws as suggested, I believe government ownership and 
operation can be avoided and that the railroads will enter 
on another period of stability, and that they will be able 
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to serve the country wisely and well and give to their 
owners reasonable rewards for their investments.” 


Cowan Denounces Administration. 


Denunction of the Railroad Administration, coupled with 
the suggestion that Congress should investigate it, was 
laid before the committee February 20 by S. H. Cowan, 
counsel for the American Livestock Association. He said 
there had been a riot of extravagance, lawlessness, and 
other acts which, when laid bare, would amaze the Ameri- 
can people. He demanded the return of the railroads to 
their owners at the earliest practicable moment, flatly 
contradicting Mr. Marsh. He said he had talked with 
farmers from all parts of the country and knew that in- 
stead of being in favor of they were opposed to govern- 
ment ownership, because it means inferior service at 
higher cost. He accused the administration of being so 
extravagant in paying wages to the men that some of them 
felt that, in good conscience, they could do no better than 
turn money over to the Red Cross. 

He made these assertions in answer to questions or 
suggestions, confining his formal statement to setting 
forth reasons for the termination of federal control and to 
facts familiar to shippers. He said there were no econo- 
mies from unified operation, such as have been talked 
about. 

The suggestion for an investigation by Congress caused 
a distinct stir, because it was not thought that Cowan 
could be actuated by political motives. 


Grange for Return of Roads. 


In closing the hearings the Senate committee February 
21 received a surprise when Thomas C. Atkeson, Wash- 
ington representative of the National Grange, with a mem- 
bership of a million farmers, owning six hundred thousand 
farms, said the Grange, at its Syracuse convention, at- 
tended by four thousand delegates, voted for an early re- 
turn of the railroads. Specifically, they want them held 
only long enough to enable Congress to adopt proper legis- 
lation for their return, in line with the Cummins bill. The 
surprise consisted in the fact that Marsh, a government 
ownership man, had tried to “ring in” Atkeson on his 
time. The committee thought Atkeson wanted to back up 
Marsh. Questions put to Atkeson before he had a chance 
to state his position, were hostile. When he had made 
plain his connection with the well-known organization the 
committee was glad to hear him, especially when he said 
that personally he had always been mildly opposed to 
government ownership, ‘but that he had been converted 
from his neutrality in the last year. 

“There have always been a few farmers for government 
ownership,” he said, “but there are fewer now than there 
were eighteen months ago.” 

He said he thought Mr. Marsh had been misunderstood 
when he said he represented the farmers of the country. 
He could not believe Marsh had intended to make such a 
broad claim. 

Other Witnesses. 


Other witnesses were A. M. Todd, Kalamazoo, former 
congressman, president of the Public Ownership League, 
advocating government ownership; Theodore Prince, a 
bond broker of New York, advocating consolidation of 
railroads under one company, with government financing 
the exchange of securities and managing all railroads un- 
der supervision of the Commission; Thomas H. Condon, 
American Federation of Railway Workers, shop mechan- 
ics chiefly, advocating a five-year extension or government 
ownership because they fear private owners would reduce 
wages, which they want continued; and Charles F. Hunt, 
“private citizen,’ who proposed private ownersip with 
government financing and government guarantee of four 
per cent for six regional companies, the plan being ar- 
ranged under fourteen heads. 

“Is this a League of Nations’ plan?” asked Senator Rob- 
inson. Mr. Hunt saiu it was all of that character. Rob- 
inson thought it might be a good thing to submit the whole 
railroad question to the proposed league. 

The committee ordered printed as part of the record 
briefs by Luther Walter, Bruce Crandall, Benjamin Catch- 
ings (a Federal Trade Commission lawyer), the Railway 
Business Association, and the report of the wage com- 
mission submitted to Mr. McAdoo. - 

Senator Poindexter tried to have the committee, with 
only six members present, authorize him to report his 
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fourth section bill, but the committee promised him action 
at the meeting of February 25. It was admitted that no 
action on that bill could be taken at this session. Senator 
Pomerene seconded Poindexter’s motion for a favorable 
report. ; 

Advocates of the Lewis bill to buy the Virginian Railway 
and coal lands in Virginia for the Railroad Administration 
asked to have a sub-committee appointed to consider it, 
but the committee declined, on the ground that there would 
be no time to consider it at this session. 

As a result of informal talks February 21, the com- 
mittee at its meeting February 25 may take a vote on 
the question whether to make or not to make any kind 
of report at this session. The constituents of several sen- 
ators have mildly protested against an understanding that 
nothing could be done, hence the possibility of a vote 
even if there is no chance of action in the Senate except 
by means of a filibuster. 


HINES TO SEE PRESIDENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General Hines will not wait for the President 
to come to Washington, but will be at Boston when he 
lands, prepared to talk over railroad questions if the 
President is disposed to take them up. The impression is 
growing that Mr. McAdoo is beginning to believe that a 
return June 30 will be better politics than seemed prob- 
able when the threat was made that if Congress did not 
extend the time the roads would be promptly returned. 

January and February figures, probably showing an 
actual deficit in operations, not merely a margin between 
the promised rent and income, will be in hand before the 
President returns to France. 

A return of the roads, then, it is suggested, would enable 
those defending Mr. McAdoo to suggest that the deficit was 
due in large measure to the failure of Congress to do 
anything definite, thereby putting on the President the 
burden of ending an intolerable situation. 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The House disposed of the revolving fund bill February 
21 on a formal roll call demanded by Mr. Sherley, chair- 
man of the appropriations committee. Consideration was 
completed the day before, but the roll call was deferred 
for reasons not disclosed by Mr. Sherley. It is suspected 
that political leaders wanted to have a record of their 
followers. 

All the proposed amendments were defeated in com- 
mittee. Mr. Reyburn proposed Jan. 1, 1920, as the time 
for relinquishment of the roads. This was voted down 
103 to 51. The Esch amendment to relinquish July 1, 1920, 
was defeated 91 to 73. An amendment by Black, of Texas, 
limiting the appropriation to three hundred and eighty-one 
million dollars was defeated without division. The com- 
bined efforts of Sherley and Cannon required members to 
line up for the bill. They said it would be repudiation to 
defeat the measure. The House accepted it. 

Representative Dyer of Missouri charged in the House 
February 20 that “sinister” efforts were being made to 
influence members of Congress to vote for continued gov- 
ernment operation of the railroads under pain of defeat 
at the polls in the next election. 

Mr. Dyer read several communications which he said 
he had received. They stated that he had been elected 
to Congress largely by the votes of railroad employes and 
that if he wished to retain his position he should vote 
for the proposed five-year extension of government opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Dyer called attention to a notation at the bottom 
of one of the letters, which said: “Carbon copy to John 
Seott, A. F. of L. building, Washington, D. C.,” and told 
the House that Mr. Scott probably was the man in charge 
of the campaign. 

The railroad program for the House for the remainder 
of this session of Congress was completed February 17, 
when the interstate and foreign commerce committee de- 
cided it would be useless to hold hearings on any phase of 
the railroad problem—especially on the five-year plan, which 
Chairman Sims wanted considered notwithstanding the 
lateness of the session—and the appropriations committee 
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decided to report favorably the bill for adding seven hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars to the revolving fund. 

The Senate judiciary committee has favorably reported 
a resolution extending the operative date of the tenth sec- 
tion of the Clayton law, requiring competitive bidding on 
the furnishing of supplies to railroads, to June 30, 1920. 
The resolution was reported favorably on the recommenda- 
tion of Bird M. Robinson, president of the Short Line 
Railroad Association. He said that small roads had no 
way of getting supplies except from companies in which 
their stockholders have an interest, because the govern- 
ment has deprived them of both business and credit. Com- 
petitive bidding, so far as they are concerned, would be a 
mockery. 

The appropriation for the new revolving fund passed 
the House on roll call, 272 to 15, solely on the ground 
that to refuse would be a repudiation of the government’s 
obligations. The fifteen are bitter opponents of govern- 
ment ownership who thought that if they voted for this 
revolving fund they might help create a situation demand- 
ing that the government keep the roads as security for 
their debts to it. Mr. Cannon advised them to vote for 
the bill if they wanted to make sure of avoiding that out- 
come, as the enormity of the expense of one year of gov- 
ernment operation would be the best thing to show the 
expensiveness of the luxury of government ownership. 

Senator Cummins gave notice February 21 that, in ad- 
dition to offering a bill depriving the President of discre- 
tion about the return of roads, as an amendment to the 
revolving fund bill, he will also offer his bill restoring 
the Commission and the courts to power, or, as he said, 
depriving the Administration of its asserted power to set 
aside constitutions and statutes. He added, however, that 
appropriation must be made to save the situation. 


RELATIONS WITH STATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In an effort to establish cordial relations with the state 
commissions, Messrs. Hines, Thelen and Niles, the latter 
the head of the Short Line Section and a former president 
of the state commissions’ organization, conferred with 
the executive and war service committees of that organ- 
ization. At the conference February 19 Mr. Hines agreed 
to carry out the orders of state commissions as to im- 
provements at stations, ete., and service of trains, but 
with the understanding that the state commissions are to 
remember that the Administration is practically “broke.” 

A conference called at Hines’s request February 20 
considered what conference, if any, shall be held in the 
matter of rate regulation by state commissions. It was 
unable to agree, so it was agreed to expedite a suit de- 
signed to settle the question, through the Supreme Court. 
The relations between the Administration and the state 
authorities are defined by General Order No. 58, issued 
February 20, as follows: 

“1. Transportation systems under federal control con- 
tinue subject to lawful police regulations of several states 
which were and are applicable to privately operated trans- 
portation systems, in such matters as spur tracks, railroad 
crossings, safety appliances, track connections, train serv- 
ice, establishment, maintenance, sanitation of station fa- 
cilities, investigation of accidents, and all other matters 
of local service, safety and equipment. It will be the 
policy of the Director-General to cause the orders of state 
commissions in these matters to be carried out. 

“2. In all proceedings of the character specified in para- 
graph one, formal or informal, officers and employes of 
the railroads shall recognize the jurisdiction of the state 
commissions and shall assist them in developing the facts 
and applying such remedy as is necessary and shall fully 
co-operate with them. 

“3. In all formal proceedings of the character specified 
in paragraph one, to which the Director-General may be 
a party, he will consider service as having been made on 
him if made on the federal manager or general manager, 
as the case may be, of the transportation system affected, 
or on such official as the federal manager or general man- 
ager, respectively, shall designate, whose name he shall 
file with the state commission for that purpose. The fed- 
eral manager, or, if none, the general manager, shall des- 
ignate to each state commission, officers conveniently lo- 
cated on whom such service may be made. Legal officers 
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of the Railroad Administration are directed to appear in 
such proceedings and present fully the facts. 

“4. The federal control act empowers the President to 
initiate rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations 
and practices by filing with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and empowers the Commission to review the just- 
ness and reasonableness thereof. State commissions take 
the position that intrastate rates are nevertheless subject 
to their jurisdiction and it will be the policy of the Di- 
rector-General to expedite in every way a final decision 
by the appropriate tribunal of the question thus raised. 

“5. The directors of traffic and public service of the 
Railroad Administration are directed, before authorizing 
advances of importance in rates, fares, or charges, either 
interstate or state, to submit the same to the state com- 
missions in states affected, for their advice and sugges- 
tions. 

“6. It is important that the records of the state com- 
missions be continued intact. Transportation systems un- 
der federal control shall file with state commissions, for 
information, all their rate schedules heretofore or here- 
after issued during the period of federal control, and ah- 
nual and other reports and information as to matters 
within the scope of federal control requested by state 
commissions according to provisions of state statutes. 

“7. All officers, agents and employes of the Railroad 
Administration are directed to supply information and 
render assistance requested by state commissions, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this order. 

“8. This order shall be effective on and after date.” 

In his statement, February 19, Director-General W. D. 
Hines said: 

“The Director-General desires to clarify the relationship 
between the United States Railroad Administration and 
the state railroad and public service commissions and to 
agree with them on a plan of constructive co-operation 
under peace conditions. With this object in mind and at 
his invitation a conference was held today between the 
Director-General, Mr. Max Thelen, director of the Division 
of Public Service, and Mr. E. C. Niles, of the Division of 
Public Service, representing the Railroad Administration 
and members of the executive committee, and the special 
War Committee of the National Association of State Rail- 
way and Utilities Commissions, headed by Mr. Charles E. 
Elmquist, president of the association. 

“The conference developed the earnest desire on the 
part of both the representatives of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and of the state commissions to work in the most 
complete harmony in the public interest. The Director- 
General, speaking for the Railroad Administration, and 
Mr. Elmquist, speaking for the state commissions, voiced 
the desire to co-operate in this direction. 

“As a result of the meeting, the Director-General plans 
to put into effect the following policy as to the operation 
of the railroads under federal control involving police regu- 
lations of the several states, other than those affecting the 
transportation of troops, war materials or government sup- 
plies, or the issue of stocks or bonds or rates, fares and 
charges. With this policy the representatives of the state 
commissions expressed themselves as being in entire ac- 


cord: 


Transportation systems under federal control continue subject 
to the lawful police regulations of the several states in such 
matters as spur tracks, railroad crossings, safety appliances, 
track connections, train service, the establishment, maintenance 
and sanitation of station facilities, the investigation of acci- 
dents, and other matters of local service, safety and equipment. 
It will be the policy of the Director General to cause the orders 
of the state commissions in these matters to be carried out. 
The attention of the state commissions, however, is invited to 
the present status of the railroads under federal control and the 
responsibility of the federal treasury for any deficiencies in 
revenue, and it is assumed that expenditures will be ordered 
only in the light of this status and after full consideration of 
the bearing of the particular case upon the needs and difficulties 
of the United States in operating the railroads. 


“The Director-General also announced the following 
policy with regard to investigations and reports on the 
part of the state commissions and with this policy also the 
state commissions’ representatives expressed approval: 


The Director General earnestly desires to accord to the public 
the best possible service. He requests the assistance of the 
state commissions in investigating and reporting to him the 
facts, with recommendations, as to the existing service. 

All state commissions are requested so far as they can con- 
venietly do so to investigate the character of freight and pas- 
senger service, the physical condition of track and equipment, 
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the prompt loading and unloading of equipment, and the gen- 
eral efficiency of the service, in their respective states, and to 
file reports with the Director General, sending a copy to the 
regional director. 


“The conference will be resumed tomorrow with the 
object of discussing questions involving rates and other 
subjects of interest to the Railroad Administration and the 
state commissions, the object of both the Director-General 
and the representatives of the state commissions being to 
bring about a perfectly clear understanding on all these 
matter, so that the public service may be most adequately 
served in the light of restored peace conditions.” 


INSTRUCTIONS ISSUED TO THE 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC COMMITTEES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A formal letter instructing the freight traffic committees 
to quit digging up schemes for making changes in the 
rate structures of the country that throw shippers into 
such agitation as they have been mentioning to the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce, has been sent out by 
Directors Chambers and Thelen. That instruction is in 
accordance with the informal direction given to the east- 
ern committee because of the commotion Chairman Camp- 
bell’s road-building material scale stirred up in Central 
Freight Association territory. 

It will be the formal evidence of the change of policy 
that took place when Director-General Hines, in his first 
talk with newspaper men, said it would be his great en- 
deavor to have the operation of the railroads adjusted to 
the fact that the era of active belligerency was past and 
the problems of reconstruction would have to be substi- 
tuted for the problems of how to meet the war emergency. 

In furtherance of that policy the Eastern and Southern 
committees have also been instructed to take steps look- 
ing to publicity for the subjects docketed or listed with 
them for consideration, to the end that shippers affected 
may know that something in which they are interested 
will be under consideration at a certain time. 

This instruction is an order to them to do what The 
Traffic World has been advocating since the creation of 
the committees. The Western committee, on its own mo- 
tion, adopted a publicity scheme by dockets which The 
Traffic Bulletin published for the benefit of the shippers. 
The dockets are also furnished to others that want them 
for publication. 

Another instruction that has gone to the Eastern com- 
mittee is to drop, for the present, at least, its effort to 
establish transit at practically every point. Universal 
transit, as it was called, looked fair, on paper, but diffi- 
culties have been encountered in the effort to make the 
privilege universal, under general rules. It was found that 
nearly every locality would have to be treated as a dis- 
tinct entity; that general rules would not fit specific cases. 

The move to establish transit everywhere was part of 
the scheme to remove restrictions on the outbound move- 
ment. As a general rule, the commodities made from ma- 
terial on which transit had been granted, were bound to 
go out on the rails of the carrier that brought the raw 
material to the milling or fabricating point. That rule 
was made for the preservation of the revenues of the 
originating carrier and in accordance with the principle 
that no carrier should be required to short-haul itself. 


Attempts were made to define out-of-line and back-haul 
movements, with the result of entanglement in a mesh 
from which extrication seemed hopeless. 


The thought now is that every milling or fabrication 
point will have to be considered as a separate case and 
decision made on the merits. That is the principle upon 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission has been han- 
dling the matter for years. Only the amateur, or partly 
informed man, thinks such questions can be disposed of in 
a “broad” way. 

As a whole these instructions to the freight traffic 
committees are taken by well informed men as a recogni- 
tion by Director-General Hines of the change that has 
taken place since the signing of the armistice, and an 
appreciation of the fact that it is no longer possible to 
make rates, rules and regulations on the theory that the 
traffic can bear any imposition that may be placed on 
it, because the demand created by war made everything 
that could be produced in the essential industries some- 
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thing that someone would buy. It is taken as a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the United States is again in business 
competition with the rest of the world, including the cen- 
tral countries, even if the treaty of peace has not been 
signed, because the central countries are exporting to the 
neutrals to which American goods are also being sent, and 
that price has again become the primary consideration, 
and therefore the amount of the rate is becoming as big 
a question as was the relationship. 


The Reparation Question. 


One big question in which shippers are interested that 
remains without an answer is that pertaining to the Rail- 
road Administration’s reparation policy. The answer, 
which was expected about February 10, according to more 
or less authentic information, is being held up by the 
Director-General. It was made ready by Director Cham- 
bers about February 1 and submitted to Director Thelen, 
but the Director-General, who was expected to approve, 
apparently decided that he wanted to think it over. 

Even when issued it will be binding only on the traffic 
officials of the various lines in disposing of the question 
as to what classes of claims they will approve for dispo- 
sition by the Commission, without the taking of oral testi- 
mony, on the special or informal docket. 

The rules will not be binding on a shipper or dispose 
of the question as to on what classes of claims reparation 
should be made. The final decision on such questions will 
be made by the Interstate Commerce Commission, on 
formal complaint. The rules bind only the traffic officials 
in their conduct toward shippers who ask them to agree 
with them that such and such claims should be disposed 
of by the Commission, without formal proceedings. 

What the Railroad Administration issues in the way of 
rules for the guidance of traffic officials will make it hard 
or easy for shippers to obtain reparation, just to the ex- 
tent that such rules will make it necessary for shippers 
to file formal complaints for the recovery of money which, 
before the railroads were taken: over by the government, 
would have been paid by the railroads as soon as they 
could obtain authority so to do, from the Commission. 

The inclination among shippers is to regard the instruc- 
tions concerning rate advances, sent to the freight traffic 
committees, as a prohibition placed against the making 
of scales or other proposals looking toward advances. That 
is believed to be too broad a construction to place on the 
letter. It merely tells them, in effect, to quit placing sug- 
gestions of changes before shippers unless they have first 
obtained permission so to do from Chambers and Thelen. 

It means that the committees will have to take up all 
projects with the two directors and obtain their consent 
before doing a thing toward ascertaining the views of the 
shippers. 

It has been the theory, ever since July last, that nothing 
was to be done, in the way of making advances, without 
the consent of the director of public service. That theory, 
however, did not cover the initiation of scales by the com- 
mittees. It merely prevented their being put into effect 
without the approval of the director of public service. 

Hereafter, however, nothing can be started or completed 
without the consent of that representative of the public. 
Shippers who have come into contact with Director Thelen 
know that he is giving minute attention to matters in 
which they are interested. He is energetic and in close 
touch with all the big rate questions, so that there is only 
a minimum of explaining to do before he can get into 
action. 

Inasmuch as the committees hereafter will be without 
the power to initiate anything, except after the consent 
of the two directors has been given, there will be no need 
of any explanation being given to Thelen as to what is 
being proposed. Hereafter, when a thing has been started, 
it will be necessary merely to advise him as to points the 
objectors think the committees have ignored or treated too 


lightly. 


Suggestion for Another Order. 


One more instruction or order might be issued, it is sug- 
gested, with good results. That would be an order direct- 
ing that copies of reports made by the committees to Di- 
rectors Chambers and Thelen be given to those interested. 
After years of effort shippers persuaded the Commission 
that it should allow them to see the reports made to it by 
the examiners who had taken the testimony. Such copies 
are now furnished, in most cases, in the form of tentative 
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reports. The tentative reports might well be called recom- 
mendations. They are reports on the facts and also recom- 
mendations as to the conclusions to be drawn from them. 

It is the general belief that the issuance of such reports 
has lessened the work of the Commission. Arguments are 
confined to the issues which naturally must be indicated 
in the tentative reports in such way as to enable the attor- 
neys to get down to the marrow of the things about which 
there is disagreement, and point out, if possible, why such 
and such an allegation of fact should be changed or why a 
conclusion is not sound, and therefore should not be fol- 
lowed. 

If the freight traffic committees would provide inter- 
ested shippers with copies of the recommendations they 
make to Directors Chambers and Thelen, there would prob- 
ably be a saving of time, although the railroad men are 
inclined to believe that every time a shipper is invited to 
look at anything they suggest, that look makes for delay. 
It is admitted it may cause a delay on that particular 
phase, but not on the whole subject. 

The celerity of rate changes made by means of General 
Order No. 28 is frequently pointed to as evidence of what 
should be done when the railroads think there should be a 
general advance in rates. The answer to that suggestion 
would probably be that as a method for making forced 
loans General Order No. 28 was all right. 

Some of the money paid by shippers under No. 28, it is 
believed, will have to be returned. Some day the Com- 
mission will have to pass on the subject of reparation. It 
is true the Railroad Administration has the millions raised 
by means of the disputed rates. That, however, does not 
mean that it will keep them. 

The Commission, by reason of the Louisville Cement 
Company case, has lost the discretion it claimed to have, to 
award or refuse reparation. If it concludes a rate was 
unreasonable it must award reparation. It cannot say 
that because the shipper who paid the rate was not able 
to show he did not pass on the cost to somebody else he 
may not have the money illegally exacted from him. The 
Commission must return it to him, even if thereby he 
obtains a large profit on the transaction. It is none of the 
Commission’s business how large a profit he may have 
made, because its business is only to see that the railroads 
obey the act to regulate commerce. 

Because that is the law, the speed with which the rates 
were increased by means of No. 28 may not have been 
speed at all, except on the theory that the order enabled 
the Railroad Administration to force some shippers to 
make loans to it, at six per cent, that being the rate at 
which interest accumulates on accounts of that kind. 

Had some of the points raised by No. 28 been fought out 
in advance, the amount of reparation and the interest 
thereon would undoubtedly be smaller, especially inasmuch 
as the Railroad Administration of its own accord has re- 
duced a large number of rates. 


Text of Instructions. 


The letter to the traffic committees instructing them to 
submit proposals for advances to Directors Chambers and 
Thelen follows: 

“Until further advised by the directors of traffic and 
public service, general and district freight traffic com- 
mittees are requested not to docket or send out for con- 
sideration by the public any case involving a general ad- 
vance or general readjustment as to rates, fares, charges, 
regulations or practices in a territory or district, on one 
or more commodities, until the matter has first been sub- 
mitted to the directors of traffic and public service and 
approved by them for consideration. 

“Proceedings of this character now under consideration 
by any committee will fall within the same rule, except 
that if hearings are in progress or have been concluded 
committees shall make their recommendations as _ here- 
tofore. 

“These directions are not to be construed as stopping 
committees from prompt consideration and disposition of 
applications for the establishment of new rates necessary 
to take care of new business, where at the present time 
nothing but a combination of locals or class rates exist.” 


Publicity Instructions. 


The instructions as to publicity are as follows: 

“1. Except as provided in paragraph 3 hereof, all pro- 
ceedings shall be placed on the docket of the committee 
initiating them and notice given to the public, as herein- 
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after provided, that a public hearing will be held at: the 
time and place specified, not less than ten days from the 
date on which the docket is promulgated. If any com- 
mittee requests another committee to consider. a subject, 
the proceeding shall be docketed and notice given in ‘the 
same manner as though the proceeding had’ originated 
with the latter committee. 

“2. Notice to the public shall be given by mailing cop- 
ies of the docket to state railroad commissions, shippers’ 
organizations of representative character, and railroad 
traffic officers, and by publication in newspapers or period- 
icals which will make such publication gratis. Freight 
traffic officers in the respective districts shall be urged to 
place the information in the hands of interested shippers. 

“3. In cases of emergency, correction of clerical errors, 
or installation of commodity rates where none have ex- 
isted on commodities which usually take commodity rates, 
proceedings need not be docketed or public hearing held. 
Unless the committee otherwise directs, in such proceed- 
ings shippers and carriers known to be interested shall 
be informally advised of what is proposed and given an 
opportunity to express their views, provided they do so 
promptly. Shippers desiring the establishment of rates 
in the first instance should be requested to anticipate 
their needs as much as possible. 

“4, Proceedings which have been docketed and on 
which hearing has been held need not ordinarily be dock- 
eted for hearing by the superior committee to which they 
are passed for review, but in special cases the superior 
committee may find it advisable to docket such proceed- 
ings and to give further public hearing. 

“5. At the close of the memorandum form accompany- 
ing an application for freight rate authority, there should 
be shown briefly whether the subject was considered at 
a public hearing or, if not, that interested shippers were 
advised. : 

“6. Copies of dockets on subjects which affect other 
districts or territories than those of the docketing com- 
mittee shall be sent to freight traffic committees having 
jurisdiction over such districts or territories. 

“7. This letter supersedes all previous advices from 
the undersigned divisions on this subject. In putting this 
plan into effect, you should concel all conflicting instruc- 
tions which you may have heretofore given to committee 
under your jurisdiction.” 

The plan for publicity does not agree in all respects 
with the plan in use by the Western committee. Unless 
it is changed to conform, the Western committee will have 
to change its plan to conform to it. 


HINES BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A frank disclosure of the financial troubles of the Rail- 
road Administration, together with a revelation of its hopes 
and fears, is contained in the published account of the tes- 
timony given by Director-General Hines to the House com- 
mittee on appropriations on February 5 and succeeding 
days. The hearings were held behind closed doors, but 
they were stenographically reported and the notes of the 
stenographer were made public February 17, on which day 
the committee directed Chairman Sherley to report favor: 
ably the bill giving the Administration a second revolving 
fund, this one of $750,000,000, instead of a half billion. 


Mr. Hines thinks the government will get back $1,000,- 
000,000 of the $1,250,000,000 total of the two revolving funds 
—in other words, that it will only cost the country a quar- 
ter of a billion, in addition to the higher sums paid for 
service, to cover the cost of government operation. His 
view as to what it will cost remained at $250,000,000, not- 
withstanding that he distinctly refused to prophesy how 
operations would result this year. 

The gist of the testimony given on three separate days, 
making a volume of about 175 pages, is that rates and fares 
cannot be reduced during the current year; that there 
would have been a serious strike of railroad employes in 
1918 if there had not been a large advance in wages; that 
the wage advance caused an increase in wage disburse- 
ments amounting to $583,552,000, or thirty-two per cent; 
that a fund of $750,000,000 additional is needed regardless 
of whether the government holds the railroads forever, re- 
turns them in July or next fall or the five-year extension is 
granted; that $381,000,000 must be appropriated to keep 
the government from defaulting on its engagements to the 
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railroads, which engagements can be ascertained and defin- 
itely stated some time in March; that the largest obliga- 
tion now pressing, other than what is owing the roads, is 
about $286,000,000, which the Administration has obligated 


itself to pay for locomotives and cars; that $290,000,000- 


must be spent in 1919 for additions and _ betterments 
chargeable to capital account; that it costs $3,528,946 to 
maintain the Railroad Administration; that the increased 
rates and fares have yielded $560,504,000, of which $414,- 
773,000 came from freight and $145,173,000 from passenger 
fares; that contracts have been made with only 34 of the 
170 companies, the property of which is in the hands of the 
Railroad Administration; that contracts are ready for ten- 
dering to about half the companies under control; that 
only one company, the Missouri & North Arkansas, has 
received a compensation greater than the average of the 
three-year test period; that additional compensation has 
been allowed, tentatively, amounting to $1,316,538; that 
requests for additional allowances amounting to $22,593,- 
000 have been denied and that requests for allowances 
totalling $46,204,000 are pending; that requests for allow- 
ances amounting to $321,635 were withdrawn; that the 
claims of the hundreds of short lines from which the trunk 
lines are said to be stealing traffic every day can be settled 
for $2,000,000, and that $500,000 will cover the per diem 
the Railroad Administration owes them. 

As to the savings the estimated total is $91,000,000, or a 
mere bagatelle in comparison with the estimate the effi- 
ciency engineer Louis D. Brandeis had in tow at the time 
of the 1910 advanced rate case made as to what he could 
save, his estimate being $1,000,000 per day for each work- 
ing day in the year. 

The Director-General stuck to his estimate that the 
deficit—that is, the difference between the rent the Rail- 
road Administration will have to pay and the amount it 
earned—will be only about $200,000,000, and that the rent 
will not exceed $928,000,000. No one in the committee 
asked him about the amount of reparation that will have to 
be made on account of the quirks caused by G. O. No. 28, 
or the amount of the outstanding loss and damage claims, 
nor did he make any allowance for the possibility of the 
courts saying that the railroad corporations need not pay 
the $290,000,000 of capital expenditures ordered by the 
Railroad Administration. He admitted, however, that the 
deficit is so uncertain a quantity that no provision was con- 
tained in the estimates sent to Congress via Secretary Glass 
for taking care of it. 

He made his case in behalf of the $750,000,000 fund on 
the assumption that the operating income this year will be 
equal to the rental. For one thing, he knows the enormous 
loss achieved in operating income the first four months of 
1918 ($105,000,000) will not be repeated in 1919, because 
nearly two of them have already passed and the chances 
are against any very long spell of severe weather in any 
part of the country. Chairman Sherley said that Congress, 
in making its estimates, had to take into consideration 
things that he had not mentioned, such, for instance, as the 
possibility of the income not being sufficient to meet the 
agreed rental. He asked whether the Director-General felt 
enough money would be coming in this year to meet oper- 
ating expenses and rent. 

“That is a particularly difficult question this year on ac- 
count of the unusually disturbing factors as to the volume 
of business and also because right now we are going 
through these processes of readjusting operating ex- 
penses,” said Mr. Hines.” The outlook is that in the first 
six months of this year there will be a considerable falling 
off in business. On the other hand, the outlook is for an 
extraordinarily large crop this year, which could readily 
make an unusually large business in the fall. Along with 
that fluctuating condition we do know that these operating 
matters are undergoing readjustment. I should say that, 
everything considered, it looks now as if we could not rea- 
sonably expect any substantial surplus over the rental. We 
may find a moderate deficit under the rental, but I do not 
think it will be enough to affect the estimate one way or 
the other for the appropriation. That may be very much 
upset unfavorably if there is a very radical falling off in 
business. On the other hand, it may turn out very much 
more favorably if there is in the latter part of the year a 
substantial increase in the business.” 

Apparently the chairman did not like the idea of the gov- 
ernment guaranteeing sufficient payments to meet divi- 
dends. He seemed to think that the Railroad Administra- 
tion should not make advances to cover capital expendi- 
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tures and at the same time make advances to cover the 
average dividends paid during the test period. His idea was 
that the government should deduct from the rent whatever 
sums were necessary to cover the cost of improvements 
chargeable to capital account. Mr. Hines said that that is 
not the way the railroads have been financed. It is a tradi- 
tion among the best managed properties that dividends 
must be paid, even if not earned, money being borrowed 
to make expenditures properly chargeable to capital ac- 
count. Mr. Sherley wanted to know what there was to dis- 
tinguish a railroad from any other enterprise, the rule with 
regard to other enterprises being that unless a dividend is 
earned, it is not paid. 


Mr. Hines. Well, there is a distinction in the tradition that a 
railroad dividend has been ordinarily a much more regular thing 
than a dividend paid by a small private industry, which pays a 
big dividend one year and does not pay any the next if it does 
not earn any. It has become a part of the tradition of the 
investor that a railroad stock which is regarded as reliable 
pays a dividend with regularity, and the suspension of that 
would cause a state of disturbance as to financial stability en- 
tirely greater than would be the case as to a small industry, 
just on account of the difference in the way the investing 
world looks at the two things, and then the much greater 
magnitude of the railroad dividend would be a distinct reason. 

The Chairman. Is not the latter reason the real reason that 
should control, if any should, why the government should 
undertake to stabilize conditions by guaranteeing returns upon 
investments? 

Mr. Hines. I believe the former reason; that is, the tradition 
and the way the investing public looks at it, is at least as 
strong, because they look on a railroad security as a reliable 
and steady source of income if it is an approved company; and 
if that is suspended all of a sudden, it will very much more 
create the feeling that the very foundations of investment are 
being shaken than if there was a suspension of the dividend 
paid by some concern which is in the habit of paying or not 
paying according to the fluctuating state of business. I think 
that is just as important as the fact that it is so much larger 
and so much more greatly ramified in its influence. 

The Chairman. You think it is sufficiently important to war- 
rant the government, at a time when it is having to borrow 
considerable moneys, in paying as rental an amount sufficient 
to pay dividends when the very road to which the payment is 
being made is indebted to the government for expenditures in 
the way of betterments? 

Mr. Hines. My judgment is that by the end of this calendar 
year we will be in position where the companies, with com- 
paratively few exceptions, will be able to finance their additions; 
and that the companies that can not do it will be companies 
that are not able to pay any dividends, and that we will not 
— any additions except those essential for the purpose of 
safety. 

The Chairman. Is that predicated upon the belief that the 
increased rates that have been given will remain permanent, 
and as permanent rates will be sufficient to increase their in- 
come? 

Mr. Hines. It is predicated on the idea that if government 
control lasts longer or if private control is restored, they will 
have an income sufficient to pay their interest and their estab- 
lished dividends and have a reasonable margin of credit. I 
believe they would have that under these increased rates. The 
question whether those rates can be reduced will be dependent 
largely upon the volume of business and the extent to which 
readjustments of operation will reduce operating cost notwith- 
standing the increased rates of wages. I certainly do not make 
any prophecy that those rates are likely to be reduced in the 
near future; but on the basis of these rates my judgment is 
that when this year is passed the companies will be able to 
finance their additions and betterments; that this appropriation, 
while it is badly needed now and without it there would be very 
unfortunate consequences, wiil put the situation in shape where 
even if federal control continues it will take care of itself after 


this year. 5 
Routing of Freight, Etc. 


In speaking of service, in which the shipper is inter- 
ested, the Director-General and Director Prouty, who was 
in attendance at the committee hearing so there might be 
an answer to almost any question, spoke hopefully. The 
following colloquy may show how much shippers are in 
the thoughts of the Administration now: 


Mr. Hines. Since the armistice was signed we have entered 
on the policy of trying to get the transportation service back 
to the normal basis which existed before the war, and by that 
I mean as to the convenience and adequacy of the service, the 
purpose being to meet that where there seemed to be the neces- 
sity for it. Now, primarily our purpose still is to view the 
operations as a whole and to try to get the best results, but it 
is still true that in going back to approximately the normal ante 
bellum basis of operation we do have to give more consideration 
to what was done on a particular railroad than we did during 
the war period; also, realizing the probability that in the 
reasonably near future the railroads may go back, we are en- 
deavoring to pursue a policy of considerateness in dealing with 
that question, so as not to needlessly interfere with the sort of 
traffic that would be handled by the corporation if it were in 
control of its own lines. Therefore there is a tendency back to 
those normal conditions. 


The Chairman. Are the shippers of the country being left 
free in the matter of routing their freight? 

Mr. Hines. Mr. Prouty, can you answer that? 

Mr. Prouty. Theoretically they are not, but as a practical 
matter in most cases they are. My understanding is that ordi- 
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narily the shipper has the right to route his traffic, but usually 
they do not care anything about it. All that he asks is a cer- 
tain terminal delivery, and we give him that delivery, and that 
usually satisfies him. However, there have been some cases, 
as in the routing of perishable commodities, such as vegetables, 
citrus fruits, etc., from Florida, where the shipper has insisted 
on routing the traffic through a certain Ohio River gate, and in 
one case that was denied. However, subsequently, the whole sub- 
ject was reconsidered, and now he has that privilege.” Generally 
speaking, I would say that as a practical matter he has that 


I would say that under unified control he has 
much less concern in it than he would have under private con- 
trol, because then some soliciting agent would go to him and 
ask him for the traffic, and when that was done the traffic was 
so routed as to give the traffic to the road of the soliciting 
agent. Then again, under private control the matter of terminal 
delivery depended to a considerable extent upon what railroad 
carried the traffic to destination, but under unified control the 
terminals are all one, so that no matter how it is sent, any 
—— delivery can be given that is desired, generally speak- 
ng. 

The Chairman. There is still the further inducement that 
the soliciting agent of the road in order to hold that business 
would be at some pains to follow the freight to see that it 
reached destination within the proper time, and, therefore, the 
shipper from his experience with particular roads might give 
or refuse his business to particular lines because of his previous 
experience as to the character of service he was going to get. 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir; that is true. That would give him an 
interest in having it sent a certain way. 

The Chairman. But now he has to take “pot luck’’ with the 
government. 

Mr. Hines. The government is in a position to give him the 
same sort of delivery, whether it goes by one way or another, 
ao that the selection of a particular line does not cut any 

gure. 

Mr. Prouty. I believe you could also say that, while during 
the war there was no attention paid to it, attention is now 
being given to that very matter, and the Railroad Administra- 
tion is trying to advise the shipper as to the location of his 
freight and to give him the information that he formerly got 
from the soliciting agents. A method has been worked out 
by which some one can be designated to whom he can go and 
get that information. 

Mr. Sisson. Do you think that the incentive of prompt and 
efficient delivery is as great under government control as under 
private control? 

Mr. Hines. A company under private control, if it was in a 
competitive business, undoubtedly had every incentive of self- 
interest to make the best showing that it could. I am not 
claiming that there has been a precise substitute for that self- 
interest, but there is a very earnest desire on the part of the 
regional directors, and I believe on the part of the federal man- 
agers, to bring the railroads back to the normal peace-time 
standard, and to meet what the shipping public has been edu- 
cated to exepct. As we get further away from the war we will 
get better results in that way. 

The Chairman. On the other hand, where the railroad com- 
pany had a monopoly of certain freight movements, it could be, 
and frequently was, as independent as it chose to be. 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir; I think that is true, too. 

The Chairman. You presumably fixed some of your passenger 
rates with the idea of controlling the movement of passengers 
so as to relieve the roads of the burden that passenger traffic 
put upon them during a time when the government needs for 
freight movement made it not desirable to give free scope to 
the movement of peoples. That reason, presumably, has passed 
away. Are you proposing to adjust passenger service and rates 
so as to bring them back to normal? 

Mr. Hines. So far _as passenger rates are concerned, I should 
say that the only thing we did which could be regarded as 
intended to discourage passenger travel was charging an addi- 
tional half cent a mile for travel in Pullman cars. That is, the 
cars were so badly crowded that we did put on a half cent a 
mile. That was taken off in December. The 3 cents a mile 
which was made the uniform rate for passenger travel, involv- 
ing an increase in a great many of the eastern states and some 
of the western states, remains the standard rate. There is no 
purpose to reduce that, and really the 3 cents that the railroad 
company now gets has no more purchasing power than 2 cents 
before the war. There is no thought at present of reducing the 
3 cent passenger rate. 


RAILROAD FIGURES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


“The financial results of the operation of railroads by the 
United States Railroad Administration during the month 
of December and for the entire year 1918,” says the Di- 
rector-General, “in comparison with those of the same 
period of 1917, are shown in a compilation just completed 
by the Operating Statistics Section of the Division of Op- 
eration. The figures apply only to Class I roads under 
federal control; that is, those roads having annual operat- 
ing revenues in excess of $1,000,000. They will not cor- 
respond exactly with the final figures to be issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as the Commission’s 
summary includes a few railroads not under federal con- 
trol, as well as a few terminal and switching roads. In 
the month of December there are ordinarily many adjust- 
ments in the accounts so that overestimates or under- 
estimates in previous months (in those accounts which 
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are conducted monthly on a basis of ‘accruals’) may be 
corrected to correspond with actual receipts and expen- 
ditures. This is in accordance with the accounting regula- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Commission (which per- 
mit monthly accruals in certain accounts, but require that 
adjustments must be made before the end of the year so 
that the complete figures for the twelve months will repre- 
sent the actual results). These adjustments in December, 
1918, particularly in charges for retroactive wage pay- 
ments, have resulted in distorting the figures in compari- 
son with December of last year, but the results for the 
twelve months as a whole are comparable. 

“In considering the results for 1918 it should be borne 
in mind that that year was almost wholly one of war con- 
ditions. It was necessary to move freight expeditiously, 
in many cases regardless of cost. Preference had to be 
given to munitions traffic and this naturally militated 
against economies. In addition, the railroads were com- 
pelled in many instances to employ inexperienced and in- 
efficient labor, due to the inroads made upon their forces 
by the demands of the military service. It should not be 
overlooked in this connection that the railroads had to 
supply the demands of the military service generally, just 
as other industries did, but had the special demand made 
upon it of supplying the men for the military railways in 
France. Therefore, in considering comparisons with the 
previous years the fact that 1918 was one of war conditions 
should be constantly borne in mind. 

“The results for the month of December, 1918, compared 
with December, 1917, were as follows: 


Month of December, Ine. or Dec. 
1917. Amount. P.C 


1918. : 
Operating revenues.$ 433,798,284 $ 331,591,290 $ 102,206,994 30.8 


Operating expenses. 388,201,080 246,086,629 142,114,451 657.7 
Net operating rev.. 45,597,204 85,504,661 39,907,457 46.7 
Operating ratio..... 89.5 74.2 15.3 20.6 
Net federal income 

corresponding to 

standard = return 

guaranteed by 

government ...... 31,503,259 64,870,350 33,367,091 51.4 
Standard return for 

one month ...... 74,194,649 


For the year the results were as follows: 
12 Months Ended December 31, 
1918 1917 Amount. P.C 


a 917. Rs 

Operating revenues.$4,842,695,884 $3,988,827,671 $ 853,868,213 21.4 
Operating expenses, 3,939,315,122 2,808,544,056 1,130,770,166 40.3 
Net operating exp.. 903,380,762 1,180,282,715 276,901,953 23.5 

10.9 15.5 Operating ratio...... 81.3 70.4 
Net federal income 

corresponding to 

standard return 

guaranteed by 

government ...... 688,200,083 960,492,111 

Note—Bold face figures represent decreases. 
Standard return for year, $890,335,685. 

So that the ‘‘Net Federal Income”’ for the year fell short of 
the Standard Return by $202,135,602. 


Inc. or Dec. 


272,292,028 28.3 


“The wage increases which were authorized throughout 
the year had the effect of increasing the 1918 operating 
expense by approximately $583,000,000, which represents 
an increase of about 32 per cent over what would have 
been the wages if there had been no increases in 1918. 
The increased cost of materials also added heavy burdens 
to operating expenses. The increased cost of locomotive 
fuel alone was equivalent to adding approximately $125,- 
000,000 to the cost of transportation expenses. In 1918, 
operating expenses took 81.3 per cent of operating reve- 
nues, compared with 70.4 per cent in 1917. ; 

“The 1918 results were adversely affected by the extreme 
weather conditions of January and February, 1918, and 
the extreme traffic congestion which obtained at that time. 
In January operating expenses took 95 per cent of operat- 
ing revenues, in February the operating ratio was 90 per 
cent. In comparison with the same months of 1917 the 
decrease in net federal income in January and February, 
1918, was $100,000,000. 

Freight Train Performance. 

“The results of freight train operation for the month of 

December, 1918, compared with December, 1917, were as 


follows: 
Month of December, Incr. or Decr’se 
1918. 19 


. i Am’nt. P. C. 
Miles of road operated...... 229,250 229,675 425 2 
Revenue and _ non-revenue 

ton miles (thousands).... 33,659,507 31,960,171 1,699,336 5.3 
Loaded freight car miles 

Sere 1,129,960 1,101,427 28,533 2.6 
Total freight car miles 

(thousands) .......+e6. e+» 1,714,168 1,553,277 160,891 10.4 
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Freight train miles (thou- 


WD. opcacsereowcssennes 50,402 51,586 1,184 2.3 

Averages: 
Train load, tONS....ccccoccecs 668 620 48 7.1 
Car — gore ee = 29.8 29.0 0.8 2.8 
P cent of loade o tota 

-_ MN ncinct clown eamnaw ee 65.9 70.9 5.0 7.1 


The increase in freight traffic of 5.3 per cent shown above 
was handled with actually less freight train miles; in fact, 
the train miles were 2.3 per cent less than in Decembeer, 1917. 
This result was accomplished by better car and train loading. 

The results for the year were as follows: 

12 Months ended Dec. 31 Ine. or Dec. 
1918 1917 
Miles of road operated..... 228,729 228,633 96 ..4 
Revenue and non-revenue 

ton miles (thousands). ...434,997,928 427,341,924 7,656,004 1.8 

T.oaded freight car miles 


rr 14,928,303 15,815,601 887,298 5.6 
Total freight car miles 

‘tneusanae) 5 vahurascoees si iore bees 22,056,329 22,532,507 476,178 2.1 
Freight train miles (thou- 

pon oA scaled piarea aimee ea wiataa\ 637,924 654,580 16,656 2.5 
Averages: 
SN ee 682 653 29 o/acetnle 
for DN So ac atacinaimeraeeien . 29.1 27.0 2.1 18 
P cent of loaded to tota 

po eee ee 67.7 70.2 2.5 3.6 


Note.—Bold face figures represent decreases. 


“The figures for the year are more interesting than those 
for the month of December, as the former reflect the re- 
sults of freight operations during the first year of federal 
control in comparison with those of the last year under 
private management. In making the comparison, con- 
sideration should be given to the fact that the 1918 figures 
were adversely affected by the severe weather conditions 
and the traffic congestion of January and February. Not- 
withstanding the heavy losses during the first two months 
under federal control, the summary for the year shows 
that the 228,729 miles of railroad produced four hundred 
thirty-five billions of ton miles in 1918, compared with 
four hundred twenty-seven and one-third billions in 1917, 
an increase of seven and two-thirds billions, or 1.8 per 
cent. 

“This increase in traffic was handlel with an actual de- 
crease in train miles and in loaded car miles. The train 
miles were 2.5 per cent less than in 1917 and the loaded 
car miles were 5.6 per cent less than in 1917. This was 
accomplished through an increase of 4.4 per cent in the 
train load and 7.8 per cent in the carload, as indicated in 
the above statement. 

“The decrease in the percentage of loaded to total car 
miles was due principally to the relatively greater pro- 
portion of empty car miles as a result of the policy of the 
United States Railroad Administration to move the empties 
in solid trains to the regions where they would be needed 
for prospective traffic, such as grain, needed for war pur- 
poses. This policy, while somewhat increasing the empty 
car mileage, had the favorable result of ameliorating the 
car shortage and of expediting the movement of traffic. 


Passenger Train Performance. 


“The passenger traffic for the year will show an increase 
in passengers carried one mile of approximately 9 per cent. 
The complete figures for the twelve months are not yet 
available. Those for the eleven months ended November 
30 show that in that period of 1918 the railroads under 
federal control carried thirty-nine billion passengers one 
mile, an increase of three and one-quarter billions over 
the corresponding period of 1917. These figures include 
the movement of troops and other military passenger 
traffic. 

“On account of the elimination of many passenger trains 
which represented duplicate service, or were otherwise 
unjustifiable under the war conditions, the number of pas- 
senger train miles in 1918 was less than in 1917, notwith- 
standing the increase in passengers carried one mile. The 
elimination of such duplicate passenger service had much 
to do with the better freight train performance. The pas- 
senger train miles for the entire year are not available, but 
the statements for November and December indicate that 
the total passenger train miles in 1918 were approximately 
9 per cent less than in 1917.” 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


_ A summary for December and for the twelve months end- 
ing with December of the results of operation of the big 
railroads was made public by the Commission at the close 
of business February 15. It shows a decrease in the op- 
erating income for the year in comparison with the pre- 
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ceding year from $1,008,775,853 to $719,159,540. For the 
month under consideration the operating income shows a 
decline from $67,226,267 to $30,857,706. The operating 
ratio for the year rose from 70.57 to 81.55. 

For the country as a whole in December the operating 
revenue rose from $337,099,056 to $440,100,165; expenses 
from $251,302,146 to $395,034,562; causing the slump in the 
income from $67,226,267 to $30,857,706, before mentioned. 

In the Eastern district the revenue rose from $141,439,770 
to $200,739,940; expenses from $116,580,437 to $186,783,428 
and income fell from ‘$18,269,162 to $8,898,505. 

In the Southern district the revenue increased from $54,- 
813,727 to $71,127,198; expenses from $36,255,618 to $58,- 
292,247 and the income fell from $15,514,706 to $10,201,064. 

In the Western district the revenue increased from $140,. 
845,559 to $168,233,027; expenses from $98,466,091 to 
$149,958,997, and the income fell from $33,442,399 to $11,- 
758,137. 

For the twelve months for the country as a whole the 
revenue rose from $4,050,463,579 to $4,913,319,604; expenses 
from $2,858,212,210 to $4,006,894,762, causing a fall in the 
income from $1,008,775,853 to $719,159,540. 

In the Eastern district the revenue increased from 
$1,806,213,953 to $2,230,748,575; expenses from $1,355,574,- 
552 to $1,914,510,593, and the income dropped from $378,- 
700,077 to $242,481,197. 

In the Southern district the revenue increased from 
$607,081,435 to $783,124,431; expenses from $413,290,535 to 
$608,193,222, and income dropped from $166,469,430 to 
$147,144,931. 

In the Western district the revenue increased from 
$1,637,168,191 to $1,899,451,598; expenses from $1,089,347,- 
123 to $1,484,190,947, and the income fell from $463,606,346 
to $329,533,412. 


REPORTS OF REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

In his report for 1918 to the Director-General, Director 
Markham of the Allegheny Region says that at the end 
of December he had 12,000 open-top and 10,000 closed cars 
in storage for which there was no demand. Including that 
surplus the car supply in the region equaled 99 per cent 
of the equipment owned, as compared with 115 per cent on 
June 1. In other words, there was no congestion, except 
of tracks where idle cars were stored and more than the 
foreign line car supply had been sent away from the rails 
in that region. 


It is Mr. Markham’s opinion that $15,110,260 was saved by 
the lines in that region by reason of the unification. The 
figures include the saving made by the lines both before 
and after they were constituted as a region. The largest 
item of saving was $5,914,203 by the elimination of passen- 
ger service, the saving in train miles being 7,683,432. The 
next largest was brought about through the unification of 
875 stations and terminals, that saving amounting to $4,037,- 
526. The saving on corporation organization expense was 
$1,828,071; discontinuance of traffic and operating offices, 
$1,168,866; road unifications, $1,710,954, and miscellaneous, 
$450,640. In this, probably the busiest region in the coun- 
try during the height of war activities, the diversion of cars 
released 251 men for other work and sent over other 
than the usual routes 317,604 cars. That is a small number 
in comparison with the total handled during the year. 


“The adoption of the Sailing Day Plan for handling L. 
C. L. freight, the making effective shipping guides, and the 
zoning of traffic at Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other large 
cities, the short routing of carload freight by billing at the 
source, all have a marked influence in simplifying terminal 
and road operation, reducing freight-car miles, and releas- 
ing equipment for other uses. The fullest interchange be- 
tween railroads of tugs, floats, barges and other floating 
equipment at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Nor- 
folk has enabled the maximum efficiency of railroad-owned 
equipment to be obtained and has reduced to a minimum 
the hiring of outside equipment, which was thus made avail- 
able for other urgent requirements. 


“It is impossible to approximate the savings effected by 
the freight traffic diversions and the miscellaneous co- 
ordinative activities.” 


The report of Director B. L. Winchell, of the Southern 


Region, for 1918, gives the financial outcome for the year 
(December estimated) as follows: 
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Railway operating revenues $547,777,171 
Railway operating expenses.............. 423,276,752 


Net revenue from railway operation 
Railway tax accruals, less war taxes..... 19,270,592 
Uncollectible railway revenues 00,990 


$124,500,419 


19,371,582 
Railway operating income 105,128,837 
Rrauipment rents, net (CPr.)....ccccccecece 
Joint facility rent, met (Dr.)..........0.- 1,286, 101 
Fo 620,297 
Net railway operating income 104,508,540 
Estimated average annual standard return $92,183,911 
IXxcess above standard return $12,324,629 
Percentage relation of net railway opeiating income 
to standard return 113.4 
Summary of Certain Savings 
Unification of terminals and stations (see Exhibit 
No. 2) $2,182,260 
1,625,941 


2,925.073 


Elimination of passenger trains (see Exhibit No. 3) 
Reduction in organizations as contras‘cd with the 
same under corporate control (see Exhibit No. 4) 
Miscellaneous economies the result of 
causes other than above: 
Saving in advertising expenses... 
Reduction in freight-train service 
Consolidation of generai office 
forces and elimination of spe- 
cial departments, eic 
4. Telegraph and telephone unifica- 
tion (see Exhibit No. 5 
5. Sundries 


$402,938 
312,309 


253,728 


$1,242,641 


Total of above $7,975,915 

He gives a recapitulation of co-operative action, the re- 
sults of which, he says, are in the direction of efficiency, 
but intangible as to savings. He mentions General- Order 
No. 32, General Order No. 31, General Order No. 30, Gen- 
eral Order No. 20, General Order No. 15, General Order 
No. 21, General Order No. 11, and O. S. Forms 1 to 7. 

“While, as a matter of fact,’ he says, “considerable 
actual monetary savings have been effected along many 
lines, it is somewhat difficult to express these savings in 
dollars and cents. For example, by the co-ordination and 
connecting up of the telegraph and telephone service of 
the various roads, the use of the commercial telegraph 
companies’ wires for railroad messages has been greatly 
reduced. Some of the roads who were exceeding their so- 
called ‘free allowance’ are now using approximately only 
half of it, and telegraph bills of those roads that were on 
a cash basis have been materially reduced. Somewhat 
similar economies have also been effected with the tele- 
phone companies’ toll bills. 


“Considerable improvement in the telegraph and tele- 
phone service of the various roads, especially the smaller 
ones, is noticeable, and still greater improvements will be 
effected in the near future due to standardization of tele- 
graph and telephone construction and equipment, and the 
adoption of the most modern telegraph practices along 
many lines. This also has a tendency to reduce mainten- 
ance and operating costs. 

“Based on the actual rerouting of freight handled during 
one week, it is estimated that by using the revised routes 
instead of the route via which the car was billed, there is 
an annual saving of approximately 41,452,216 car-miles. 
Assuming the average distance a car moves per day is 28 
miles, for the year the saving in car-miles effected would 
by equivalent to adding 40,560 cars for use in handling 
traffic; and using as the average cost per unit $2,000, the 
saving of 40,560 cars would be equivalent to saving the 
investment of $81,120,000. The effect of the saving in 
car-miles likewise produces a material saving in the cost 
of operation. If estimated at 5 cents per car-mile the 
saving was $2,072,610. 

“Efforts put forth in connection with the conservation 
of fuel to effect efficiency and economy. 


“Activities in connection with the loading of freight 
cars to more nearly their capacity has had a tendency to 
utilize the car equipment and obtain better results, in- 
creasing the productivity of tons per car and ton-miles per 
car per day. 

“For the nine-month period to August, 1918, inclusive, 
there was an increase in car-loading of 1.7 tons, or 7.1 
per cent over 1917, the loading for 1918 being 25.5 tons 
as compared with 23.8 tons for the corresponding period 
of 1917. 

“Safety departments and committees have been formed 
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on each railroad, and the ‘safety’ work is being pressed 
with vigor. 

“The campaign for the prevention of killing of live stock 
is likewise producing beneficial results.” 

His statement under the heading of “elimination of pas- 
senger trains,” he says, “reflects a considerable variation 
in the cost per train-mile as reported by the various car- 
riers. The saving should only include figures representing 
substantially out-of-pocket costs, and from an analysis of 
operating statistics of the principal carriers in the South- 
ern Region, it is developéd that a fair average cost per 
train-mile is $1. The total passenger-train miles elimi- 
nated were 1,618,107, which, multiplied by $1, would pro- 
duce substantially the same annual saving as indicated 
on the statement referred to ($1,625,941). 

“Greater efficiency has been obtained in the loading of 
trains in the Southern Region, the full effect of which was 
not reflected until July. Statistics for the first three 
months of the year are not available, but the percentage 
of increase or decrease in the average number of tons per 
train for the months of April to October, 1918, inclusive, 
as compared with the corresponding months of the pre- 
vious year is shown by the following statement: 


Decrease, 
Per Cent 
7.2 
5.7 


Increase, 
Per Cent 
0.8 


September 
October 


“The following tabulation shows for the 10 wii 
ended December 31 that there was a total increase of 
135,682 cars loaded and received from connections: 


1918 1917 
4,855,006 
2,602,968 


7,457,974 


PON Sn ced ouamalwe es deeeeleaanmacann 4,796,833 
Received from connections...........eeeee. 2,796,823 

7,593,656 
Increase 135,682 


“In the Southern Region 23 consolidated ticket offices 
have been placed in cperation by which individua] offices 
to the number of 75 were eliminated, or a decrease of 52 
in the number of ticket offices in the Southern Region.” 


An increase in expenses of $132,089 is noted in this 
item but it is attributed to volume of business and in- 
crease in salaries paid under General Order No. 27 and 
supplements. The item includes depot offices. 

In the 10 months ended October 31, the roads in the 
Southern Region transported passengers the equivalent of 
4,847,029,611 miles, an increase over the passengers carried 
1 mile for the corresponding 10 months of the previous 
year of 1,402,351,278, or 40 per cent. This increased volume 
of traffic was handled with approximately the same num- 
ber of passenger-train miles, including special “troop 
trains.” 


RAIL-AND-WATER RATES 
The Trafic World Washington Burcau. 


An examination is being made of rail and water rates 
by Director-General Hines, according to an announcement 
made by him, with a view to seeing to it that they are 
placed on a just and equitable basis under peace condi- 
tions. The announcement says that the existing rates 
were established to meet war conditions, and the signing 
of the armistice has caused careful consideration to be 
given to the question of revision. The Commission, in 
the fifteen per cent case, gave the railroads permission 
to bring the rates up to the all-rail basis and nearly all 
took advantage of the permission. Now there is not much 
business for some of the Railroad Administration’s boats 
and a change of basis is deemed probably necessary. 


Following is the February 17 statement of Director-Gen- 
eral Hines with respect to rail-and-water rates: 


“The existing policy of the Railroad Administration as 
to diffeerntial freight rates on rail and water routes was 
established on the basis of war conditions and to meet a 
war situation, and now, that the armistice has been signed, 
very careful consideration is being given to a revision 
of this policy to meet peace conditions and to make cer- 
tain that an entirely just and equitable basis for these 
rates is established under peace conditions.” 
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TODAY’S. RAILROAD PROBLEM 


(A paper entitled, “A Suggestion Concerning Today’s Rail- 
road Problem,’’ read to the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 
by Otto H. Kahn, February 18.) 

It is one of the characteristic qualities of the American 
people to learn quickly. One year’s experience has suf- 
ficed to demonstrate to the people at large that government 
operation of railroads means deterioration in_ service, 
higher cost, lessened eagerness to please the shipper and 
study his convenience—not ta mention the menace of 
politics becoming a determining factor in the fixing of 
wages, in new construction, betterments, etc. 

Every right-thinking man must wish to see railroad 
labor, as, indeed, all labor, content and liberally com- 
pensated. The just claims of labor are the first charge 
upon any industry. They take precedence over the claims 
of capital and even those of the consumer in general. 

But it is not reconcilable with the American theory of 
government to give to any executive department the power, 
without a searching public hearing before at least a semi- 
judicial body, to increase the wages of one class of labor, 
as was done in the case of railroad workers, by the stu- 
pendous sum of about $600,000,000 a year and to apportion 
it by rigid and undiscriminating classification. 

The increase in wages actually paid in the year 1918 
is officially stated at $583,000,000, but I am informed that 
when the increases granted are in full effect for a com- 
plete year, they are expected to reach approximately 
$800,000,000. The tax thus placed upon the consumers of 
the country, particularly the shippers and farmers, is com- 
parable to the total interest on our entire present net 
war debt (excluding loans to the allies) and, capitalized 
at four and one-half per cent, represents a principal sum 
of approximately $18,000,000,000. 

An increase in wages was justly due; indeed, in many 
cases overdue. No doubt, the committee selected by the 
Director-General, upon the investigation and recommenda- 
tion of which the action was based, did its work ably and 
conscientiously. The increase granted may not be more 
than was justly due. Its apportionment may have been 
fully justified. But, after all, it is the public which pays 
the bill, and the public had no opportunity to formulate 
views or make itself heard on the subject before action 
was taken. 

It may not be inappropriate to point out in comparison 
to the increase of about $800,000,000 granted to labor over 
and above its existing compensation, that the total com- 
pensation which capital (including therein the brain work 
and enterprise which have gone into the building up of 
the American railroad system) receives in the shape of 
rental for all of the railways of the country is about 
$900,000,..0 per year. And that sum includes interest on 
borrowed money to the extent of about $500,000,000 per 
year, leaving as compensation to the owners of the roads 
the sum of about $400,000,000 (apart from about $165,- 
000,000 income derived from miscellaneous physical prop- 
erty and “non-operating income”). 

The total wages paid to railroad labor for the past year 
are estimated at $2,400,000,000. , 

Nor is the effect of the higher wages granted measured 
even by the huge sum of $800,000,000, at least as far as 
unskilled labor is concerned, for it is bound to affect wages 
in other industries, and particularly the wages which the 
farmer has to pay. 

I believe that a decisive majority of the farmers, the 
shippers and the consumers in general have made up their 
minds that in this country government operation of rail- 
roads is not wanted. 

The program, in support of which I believe public opin- 
ion is crystallizing more and more, is: 

1. Let the government exercise strong and comprehen- 
sive control, but fair and constructive, not punitive or 
strangling. 

2. Let those features of operation, which under govern- 
ment management have proved advantageous and con- 
venient to the public, be preserved and those features of 
legislation and administration, which experience has shown 
to be unduly and unwisely hampering, be abolished. 

3. Without eliminating state commissions, let their 
functions be so adjusted as to avoid conflict with the 
federal Commission in matters of rate-making and security 
issues, 

4. Let railroading then be thrown open to private ini- 
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tiative and enterprise, and competition in service; make 
it an attractive field for capital, and, above all, for men 
of ability and vision. 

If there is one thing less desirable than outright gov- 
ernment operation, it is government control so minute, 
hampering and all-pervasive as to be tantamount to gov- 
ernment operation without corresponding responsibility. 
Most of the plans which have been put forward within 
recent weeks, from individual quarters, would mean this 
very thing. Their authors start by declaring themselves 
utterly opposed to government operation, and then devise 
a set of provisions, which, to all intents and purposes, are 
equivalent to government operation, or would necessarily 
lead to it. A feature common to all such plans and, in 
my opinion, their fatal defect and largely the explanation 
of their self-contradictory character, is that they are based 
upon a permanent government guarantee of minimum 
earnings for the railroads. 

The two things, private management and permanent 
government guarantee of earnings, are simply not recon- 
cilable. The railroads cannot eat their cake and have it. 
You cannot rent your house to someone and then expect 
to be master in your house. If the railroads want to 
have private management in fact, instead of merely in 
name, they must take their chances and rely upon public 
opinion for a square deal. If they are not willing to do 
that, if they ask the people to protect them by giving 
them a permanent guarantee of minimum earnings, the 
people will rightly insist upon such minute and exacting 
safeguards as to amount to government operation. 

Personally, | am wholly opposed to the timid opportunism 
which would barter away the reality of private initiative 
and enterprise for a permanent governmental guarantee of 
earnings. If we cannot as citizens be convinced that 
bureaucratic management is preferable to individual effort, 
we must not, as stock or bond holders, permit ourselves 
to be bribed into making a compromise with our convic- 
tions. And | am optimistic enough to believe that by 
deserving the good-will and confidence of the people, and 
making. adequate efforts to keep them correctly informed, 
the railroads will get a square deal from the people. 

I think, indeed, that public opinion has come to rec- 
ognize, not from tender regard for the railroads, but from 
enlightened self-interest, that the roads must be given 
such treatment henceforth and permitted such opportunity 
as will attract a free flow of capital; because, otherwise, 
one of two things is bound to result—stagnation in the 
railroad industry, which means inadequate and insufficient 
service for a growing and developing country, or govern- 
ment ownership and operation. 

If we are agreed that what we want is real private 
management, under strict but fair, workable and con- 
structive government supervision and regulation, with no 
permanent guarantee of earnings (but, rather, profit-shar- 
ing with the government and perhaps with labor), it seems 
to me that the framing of appropriate legislation presents 
no extraordinary difficulty, provided that an equitable basis 
of rate-making is established and defined with sufficient 
preciseness to enable the railroads to obtain actually, in- 
stead of merely theoretically, as heretofore, the protection 
of the courts against the imposition of unduly low rates. 

I hesitate to express opinions as to this thorny point, 
concerning which so many better qualified than I appear 
to hold conflicting views, but I venture to throw out these 
suggestions for what they may be worth: 

Scientific rate-making is an impossibility. A mathemat- 
ical, uniformly applicable formula for rate-making might 
have been possible when the railroads started to come 
into being. It is no longer possible now. The rate struc- 
ture is the product of a great many years of testing, ex- 
perimenting, adapting, bargaining between the railroads 
and shippers, consumers, ports, cities, etc., in short, of 
evolution. It is of infinite intricacy, of manifold and subtle 
inter-relationship. 

It is no more practicable to make it over at this late 
date on lines of theoretical perfection, than it is prac- 
ticable to make over on such lines a large city, the growth 
of generations. ‘ 

Capitalization or overcapitalization has no effect what- 
ever on rate-making nowadays. I doubt whether it ever 
had any. 

Even the true value of railroad properties, as ascer- 
tained by valuation (to the extent that it can be so ascer- 
tained) can merely be one of the factors in rate-making. 
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As a matter of fact, I believe that from the practical point 
of view a valuation of railroad properties such as the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has been engaged in for 
several years at the expense of prodigious labor and of 
many millions of dollars, will prove largely futile, because 
I think a fair appraisal on such principles as the courts 
will uphold will show that the railroads on the whole 
are not overcapitalized and that existing rates certainly 
do not err on the side of giving more than a fair return. 

But I realize that, to satisfy public opinion, a large 
portion of which suspects the railroads of taxing the people 
to pay dividends on watered stock, an authoritative ap- 
praisal of the true values of railroad properties must be 
had. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that the comple- 
tion of such an appraisal will still take years, and that 
not a few of the awards, in all probability, will have to 
be reviewed by the courts before they can become defi- 
nitely established. 

My suggestions, in view of these circumstances, are: 

1. Until the valuations are completed, let the I. C, C. 
or other authority (having first been granted exclusive 
power in rate-making) be directed to consider the existing 
rates as prima facie fair and reasonable on the basis 
of existig wages and costs, subject to such adjustment 
of inequalities or injustices between localities and ship- 
pers as the I. C. C. may determine (or,better still, a com- 
mittee of railroad presidents and shippers subject to 
the I. C. C.’s casting vote in case of disagreement). 

2. If wages and cost of materials decrease, let rates 
decrease proportionately (as determined, say, every six 
months), but in no event, pending the completion of the 
valuation, below figures which would produce as near as 
may be an aggregate return equivalent to the rental now 
being paid by the government for the use of the railroads, 
plus a fair return upon such new money as may be put 
into the properties. 

3. In the new railroad legislation about to be framed 
by Congress let it be precisely defined, instead of having 
merely a vague and unenforceable formula, as heretofore, 
what items are to be considered by the I. C. C. (or such 
regional bodies as may be appointed) in fixing rates. The 
principal ones amongst these items are, of course: Wages, 
cost of materials, a return on the fair value of railroad 
properties at a sufficient rate to attract new capital and 
stimulate enterprise. It is surely not beyond the capacity 
of language to define with clarity what items enter into 
the cost of a product. The product which railroads are 
selling is transportation of passengers and goods. The 
price of the product is the rate. 

Of course, I realize that the satisfactory working of the 
method proposed is still dependent, to an extent, on the 
fairness and breadth of view of the rate-making authority, 
whether it be the I. C. C. or some newly designated au- 
thority, and that it does not provide a self-working formula. 
But a self-working formula in rate-making is, I believe, a 
practical impossibility. 

At any rate, under the proposed definition the railroads 
could appear before the I. C. C. or regional commissions, 
with a precise charter of rights, instead of, as in the 
past, having to come as importunate beggars, throwing 
themselves upon the mercy of the Commission, with the 
effect of undermining their own credit by pleading and 
perhaps overpleading the dire need for higher rates and 
the disastrous consequences which would follow if higher 
rates were not granted. And if the commissions disre- 
garded the rights of the railroads to a fair price for their 
product, they could, under the definition above suggested, 
go to the courts and obtain prompt and effective redress, 
which, under the vague terms of the existing law, is in 
fact denied to them. 

I hardly need emphasize that the views I have ex- 
pressed do not attempt to address themselves to a com- 
plete program of railroad legislation, but—as far as they 
offer positive suggestions—merely to the matter of assur- 
ing fair rates as against the proposal of a government 
guarantee of minimum earnings. 

I should like to add that, while I believe the number 
of separate railroad corporations could with advantage be 
greatly diminished and the absorption of the weaker lines 
by the strong lines should, in the interest of good service 
to the public, be facilitated and encouraged, I am opposed 
to the suggestion that the number of independent systems 
should be so reducerd as to give the country over to a 
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very few great regional combinations. My antagonism 
to this proposal rests on the ground that I believe it 
would diminish competition to the vanishing point and 
soon lead to government operation in fact, if not in name. 

The open-minded spirit and the conscientious and pains- 
taking manner in which the Senate committee is conduct- 
ing the hearings on this subject are wholly admirable. 
In their attitude toward the problem they are, I believe, 
correctly representing the temper of the public which 
never, in my recollection, has been so predisposed for 
a tranquil and dispassionate consideration of the complex 
and difficult questions involved. All the more reason why 
those who by experience and study are qualified to con- 
tribute to the discussion of the problems, should express 
their true views with complete frankness and not make 
themselves sponsors for makeshift compromises. To rec- 
oncile conflicting views, to determine the weight to be 
attached to varying claims, is the task, not of the witness, 
but of the legislator. 


CLASSIFICATION DOCKET 


The Consolidated Classification Committee, as formally 
appointed in circular No. 6 of the director, Division of 
Traffic, announces the following plan of operation: 


“Requests for changes in, or additions to, the Consoli- 
dated Freight Classification or changes in the ratings of 
the Official, Southern or Western classifications should 
be made either through traffic officers of the railroads or 
forwarded direct to one of the undersigned. 

“The several territorial classification committees (Offi- 
cial, Southern and Western) will receive and investigate 
requests affecting their respective territories as heretofore 
(except that they will not issue dockets nor hold public 
hearings) and will submit their recommendations to the 
Consolidated Classification Committee for docket and 
hearings. 

“This committee will issue printed public dockets of 
proposed changes quarterly or oftener, as may be neces- 
sary, and will conduct a hearing upon the subjects in these 
dockets in each territory at the time and place announced 
in the docket. 

“Notification of the hearing will be given to those whose 
requests for change are to be considered; others having 
general interest in classification changes will be supplied 
with a copy of the printed docket for each hearing at an 
annual charge of two dollars ($2). The subject matter 
of the dockets will be furnished to publications of general 
circulation which request it for the information of sub- 
scribers to such publications. 

“Pending the issuance of the Consolidated Freight Clas- 
sification, supplements to the Official, Southern and West- 
ern classifications will be issued as necessary and distrib- 
uted to shippers subscribing without further charge by the 
several territorial classification committees.” 


The announcement is signed by the three members of 
the Consolidated Classification Committee—R. C. Fyfe, 
chairman, Western Classification Committee, 1828 Trans- 
portation Building, Chicago, Ill.; R. N. Collyer, chairman, 
Official Classification Committtee, 143 Liberty street, New 
York, N. Y.; J. E. Crosland, chairman, Southern Classifi- 
— Committee, 215 Transportation Building, Atlanta, 

a. 


The docket of the Consolidated Classification Committee 
will be printed in The Traffic Bulletin, in which all other 
matter relating to proposed changes in rates and classifi- 
cation—such as fifteenth section applications, district 
freight traffic committee dockets, and freight rate authori- 
ties—as well as the new tariffs, is published. 


OHIO STATE TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


Cleveland and Ohio commercial organizations and cor- 
poration traffic managers have perfected the temporary 
organization of what will eventually be known as the Ohio 
State Traffic League. Temporary officers are: C.M. Andrus, 
Otis Steel Company, chairman; L. C. Macomber, Toledo 
Commercial Club, secretary, and H. G. Brentlinger, Stan- 
dard Register Company, Dayton, treasurer. A meeting 
will be held in Columbus on March 24 to form permanent 
organization. About 100 traffic managers attended the 
first meeting. It is hoped that 1,000 or more Ohio firms 
will affiliate with the league. 
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Legal Department 


In this department a legal expert answers simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring 
special service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


® 
Notice to Consignor of Demurrage Charges. 


Wisconsin.—Question: Some time ago a concern at Mil- 
waukee shipped a carload of glazed sash and doors to us 
at Tulsa, Okla. In shipping this they made an error in 
consigning to us, instead of firm for whic h we were under 
contract to erect some work. The consequence was that, 
as our firm is unknown at Tulsa, the car stood on track 
until demurrage to the amount of $70 accrued. The ship- 
per, as a matter of course, would like to get a refund of 
this demurrage, if such is possible. The question is, 
should not the A., T. & S. F. Ry. advise the consignor 
that consignee could not be found, so as to give him an 
opportunity to take measures to guard against the de- 
murrage? 

Answer: ‘The carrier cannot be held responsible for any 
mistake by the shipper in the billing of a shipment. If 
the shipper consigned the shipment in question to you 
when he had instructions to consign it to someone else, 
you become, in fact, the consignee and the only party to 
whom the carrier could legally give notice of arrival. Rule 
4, section A, of the National Car Demurrage Rules, pro- 
vides that notice shall be sent or given consignee, and 
“instructions and explanations” thereof required that 
“when address of consignee does not appear on billing, 
and is not positively known, the notice of arrival 
must be addressed to the billed destination of the ship- 
ment and deposited in the United States mails.” This 
rule does not require that the consignor also be notified 
in merely “straight” consignments. The Commission 
holds in the absence of any proof of an agreement on 
the part of a carrier to notify consignor of the arrival 
of shipments consigned to another party, that demurrage 
was properly assessed when notice was sent to the con- 
signee named in the bill of lading. Alexander vs. Southern 
Railway, 25 I. C. C. 32. Again, in the case of Ohio Iron 
& Metal Co. vs. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. Co., 34 I. C. C. 
75, where consignee failed to receive mailed notice, the 
Commission held that the carrier’s duty was performed 
when letter was placed in the mail. 

On the facts you submit, it is our opinion that the car- 
rier is not obliged to refund the demurrage charges col- 
lected on the shipment in question, but that you might 
have a good cause of action for damages against the 
shipper for a breach of contract. 


Consigning Shipments for Government Use. 


Massachusetts.—Question: “A” shipped from Norfolk, 
Va. to a United States army official at Sewells 
Point, Va., via Virginia Railway, a car of building material. 
The rate covering this switching movement is $9 per car 
and “$5 per car covering all business for the U. S. gov- 
ernment.” This was strictly U. S. government business. 

The Virginian Railway are looking to “A” for payment 
of $9, but he refuses to pay this charge, first, because the 
material was sold f. o. b. shipping point, and, therefore, 
the consignee is primarily responsible for the transporta- 
tion charge. : 

Secondly, he believes the rate of $5 per car should 
apply. The Virginian Railway claim that the government 
rate is allowed only when the government pays the freight, 
but you will note, from the above quotation, that no provi- 
sion is made as to who shall pay the freight. It simply 
Says that $5 will be assessed on all business for the U. S. 
government. 

Will you kindly advise us, through The Traffic World, if 
the railroad has any right to look to the shipper for pay- 
ment of switching, and should not the charge of $5 govern? 

Answer: The law imposes upon the carrier the abso- 
lute duty to collect freight charges, and it may collect 
the same from the consignor, as the party with whom 
the contract of carriage was made, or from the consignee, 
as the presumptive owner of the goods. If the carrier 
elects to hold the consignor for the payment of freight 
charges, or fails to collect the same from the consignee, 
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the consignor is liable. See our answer to “Pennsylvania,” 
published on page 1053 of the Nov. 30, 1918, issue of The 
Traffic World, for further views on this subject. 

By order of the United States Railroad Administration 
it is forbidden to consign a shipment to a government 
official or to an officer of the army or navy by his name 
as an individual, and if the shipment in question was so 
billed it is not entitled to the rate of “$5 per car covering 
all business for the United States government.” In Gen- 
eral Order No. 38, dated July 24, 1918, it is provided in 
part as follows: 

“Shipments intended for use of any one of the govern- 
ment departments, either directly or through a contractor 
with the U. S. government, shall not be entitled to or 
receive any privilege which may be accorded on account 
of being intended for use of one of the U. S. government 
departments, either directly or indirectly through a con- 
tractor with the U. S. government, where said shipments 
are consigned otherwise than in one of the following 
ways: (a) To a government officer designated not by 
the name of the individual, but by the title of his posi- 
tion; (b) to a government officer designated not by name, 
but by title and followed by the words “for account of;” 
(c) or where the government by agreement designates 
certain parties as agent for the government on the par- 
ticular contract, in which event shipments shall be con- 
signed to the particular department, followed by the 
words “for account of;” (d) shipments for persons re- 
pairing or building ships under the supervision of the 
U. S. Shipping Board or Emergency Fleet Corporation 
must be consigned in the name of such corporation. 


Wages Due Railroad Employes for Services Rendered to 
Industries. 


Ohio.—Question: During May, June and July, 1918, the 
railroads performed some service for us, both inspecting 
and also furnishing labor. Their bill was duly presented 
and paid by us and now we receive another bill for addi- 
tional compensation allowed their employes per General 
Order No. 27 and supplements issued by the U. S. Railroad 
Administration. 

We know that the railroad employes received back pay, 
but we do not think the order was worded so that it. was 
made retroactive covering work performed for outside 
firms. 

Answer: The purpose of General Order No. 27 is to 
grant an increase in wages to all employes who are in the 
railroad service, and to make the same effective on and 
after Jan. 1, 1918. From that time any employe perform- 
ing the kind of services specified in said order is entitled 
to have his wages, hours and working conditions adjusted 
on the basis stipulated in that order. If, therefore, a 
railroad performed a service for you, through its em- 
ployes, of a kind that it lawfully could perform and by 
employes who are covered by such order, it necessarily 
follows that the railroad, if under federal control, is ob- 
ligated to pay its employes while performing the services 
above stated for you, on the basis provided in General 
Order No. 27 and, unless you have an agreement to the 
contrary with the railroad this would be the proper basis 
of a settlement between you and the railroad for the 
services performed. 


Shipper Not Liable for Wrong Delivery by Carrier. 


New York.—Question: On January 19, one year ago, a 
certain manufacturer forwarded us a shipment of 600 
crates from St. Louis, Mo. They delivered this shipment 
on one bill of lading to a freight forwarding company in 
St. Louis, who signed for it as one shipment. They, how- 
ever, split the shipment up into four of their various pool 
cars coming to New York. 

It transpired that one of these cars reached Savannah, 
Ga., astray, and the carrier placed the contents, including 
299 crates of our shipment, in storage. This was on or 
about Feb. 18, 1918. After much correspondence, the for- 
warding company have ordered this shipment forwarded 
from Savannah for delivery to us at New York. We un- 
derstand that the shipment is in a very damaged condition. 

The forwarding company, however, contends that there 
is nothing to compel them to pay the claim for damage 
until they have been reimbursed by the carrier which 
they claim mishandled their car. Won’t you kindly advise 
in an early issue of The Traffic World if you know of 
any ruling along this line or if the stand taken by the 
forwarding company is in order? 
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Answer: Except there had been an agreement to the 
contrary, there was nothing so irregular in the St. Louis 
forwarding company splitting up and billing as four sep- 
arate shipments the 600 crates, which in itself was sufficient 
warrant for you to base an action against it, provided 
that these shipments were properly billed to you at the 
right destination point. If the forwarding company de- 
livered the 600 crates into four “straight” consignments 
properly marked and addressed, and in good order to the 
initial carrier, from that time the title vested in you as 
the consignee, and if part of the shipment went to Savan- 
nah, Ga., while billeu to New York City, the carrier is 
liable for wrong delivery to you as the real owner, and 
such damages as you have sustained. If, therefore, the 
forwarding company, as your agent, is prosecuting the 
claim against the carrier it would be prudent for you to 
await adjustment of such claim before urging your claim 
against the forwarding company or the carrier. 

Valuation on Express Shipment. 


Minnesota.—Question: Will you please advise, through 
the columns of your paper, as early as consistent, what 
our legal rights would be in the case which we will out- 
line to you? This has reference to basing claims on 
merchandise on prices pending at time and place of ship- 
ment. 

The wholesale prices on our underwear were increased 
on July 1. On that date we had on our hands quite a 
number of advance order contracts which were to be filled 
at the old prices. Our contention is that our claims on 
lost and damaged merchandise can be based on new prices, 
that is, on express shipments made after the date of 
increase of prices. Will you please advise if our con- 
tention is just? 

We have noted with interest the several articles you 
have written in regard to value based on time and place 
of freight shipments, but, these being express shipments, 
makes the case a little different, as the express receipt 
has no stipulation, such as the bill of lading carries. 

Answer: The invoice price does not govern the value 
of the property in shipments made at a period substan- 
tially later than the contract of sale, so held the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in rule 387, Conference Rul- 
ings Bulletin 7. In addition, the invoice price does not 
govern the value of the property if it is not fairly repre- 
sentative of that value at the time and place of shipment 
under the Cummins amendment. This amendment pro- 
vides that the carrier shall be liable for the full actual 
loss, damage, or injury to the property transported. But 
the second Cummins amendment also provides that where 
the carrier has been authorized or required by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to establish and maintain 
rates dependent upon the value declared in writing by the 
shipper or agreed upon in writing as the released value 
of the property, and has duly published the same in its 
tariffs and shipping receipts, that in such case the de- 
clared value or agreement shall have no other effect than 
to limit liability and recovery to an amount not exceeding 
the value so declared or released. 

By order of the Commission in the “matter of express 
rates,” ete., 43 I. C. C. 510, express companies provide 
in their receipts in effect that the value is not in excess 
of $50 of any shipment of 100 pounds or less, unless a 
greater value is declared at the time of shipment, and 
that unless a greater value is declared and stated in the 
receipt, that the shipper agrees that the value of the 
shipment is not over $50. 

Notice Required for Failure to Deliver. 

Ohio.—Question: I am sending you next attached a 
copy of a letter that may interest you, also a copy of the 
letter from us that elicited the letter from the attorney 
of the Big Four Railroad. 

In this case we failed to file the claim within the six 
months’ period, account one of our clerks getting hold 
of an exactly similar bill of lading, that was shipped over 
another railroad, and filing the claim against that railroad. 
When the error was found the six months’ period had 
elapsed. 

In this letter from the Big Four Railroad please note 
the last three lines. They say the burden is upon the 
claimant to prove that his case falls within one of these 
exceptions. What do you think about this? Do you think 
that the fourth paragraph of section 3 of bill of lading 
abrogates the last two lines of second paragraph, section 
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1? These last two lines state: “The burden to prove 
freedom of such negligence shall be on the carrier of 
party in possession.” Do you think the fourth paragraph 
of section 3 is meant that first of all for a claim filed 
after six months elapsing, it is incumbent on claimant 
to prove that the claim is one caused by delay or damage 
while loading or unloading, or in transit by negligence? 

For that matter, the very fact that we deliver a ship- 
ment to a railroad, and they lose it, is sufficient evidence 
that it was lost while being loaded or unloaded, or by 
negligence or carelessness in transit. 

As a matter of fact, what does this fourth section of 
paragraph 3 mean? How would it be possible to have 
a claim for loss or damage that would not be caused by 
loss or damage in loading or unloading, or negligence in 
transit? In fact, the three words “negligence in transit” 
covers everything. Of course, excluding claims, where 
the carrier is a warehouseman, in which case there is 
seldom any liability at all. 

Answer: The correspondence referred to seems to show 
that the shipment in question was never delivered, that 
the carrier admits a total loss and that the owner failed 
to file a notice of claim within the six months’ period. 
The question raised by our correspondent is whether it 
is necessary for him to give notice of a total loss to the 
carrier and whether the burden of proof is upon him to 
show that his claim is within the excepted causes for 
which no notice is required to be given. 

In accordance with the Cummins amendment, the Uni- 
form Bill of Lading now provides that, except when the 
loss, damage or injury complained of is due to delay or 
damage while being loaded or unloaded, or damage in 
transit by carelessness or negligence, as conditions prece- 
dent to recovery, claims must be made in writing within 
six months after delivery of the property, or, in case of 
failure to make delivery, then within six months after a 
reasonable time for delivery has elapsed. It will be noted 
that the exceptions are “where the loss, damage or injury 
complained of is due to delay or damage while being 
loaded or unloaded,” “or damaged in transit by careless- 
ness or negligence” of the carrier. An absolute failure 
to deliver is equivalent to a total loss, such as conversion, 
theft, wrong delivery, etc., and does not come within the 
excepted causes stated. In fact, such an event is ex- 
pressly covered by the bill of lading stipulation reading: 
“In case of failure to make delivery, when within six 
months after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed.” 
That is, when there is total failure to make delivery by 
reason of conversion, theft, wrong delivery or otherwise, 
the owner must give notice of claim in writing within six 
months after that time when the shipment should ordi- 
narily have reached its destination. See our answer to 
“Tllinois,” published on page 101 of the July 13, 1918, issue 
of The Traffic World, for our further views hereon, as 
well as the case of J. Van Lindley Nursery Company vs. 
Southern Railway Company (Supreme Court of South 
Carolina), 96 S. E. Rep. 221. 

While the Cummins amendment deprives the carrier of 
any defense which might arise from the shipper’s failure 
to give notice of claim when the loss or damage is due 
to delay or damage while being loaded or unloaded or 
damaged in transit by carelessness or negligence, yet if 
the loss does not in fact come within one of the excepted 
causes, and the shipper claims that it does, the burden is 
undoubtedly upon him to prove that his claim comes 
within one of the exceptions to the rule by reason of 
which no notice of loss or damage is required to be given. 


Notice to Consignor of Consignee’s Failure to Accept 
Delivery. 


Ohio.—Question: In your answer to the above query, 
published on page 191 of the January 25 issue of The 
Traffic World, did you not intend to invite attention to 
General Order 34-A of the Director-General, effective Oct. 
1, 1918? 

While I appreciate it is not a “legal” mandate, its ben- 
efits should inure to the oppressed shipper so long as it 
is operative. It, of course, was “after” treatment, yet, 
knowing the great value of your splendid column to iis 
many readers, I desired to call the apparent omission 10 
your attention. 

Answer: We respectfully submit that anything that we 
said in our answer to “Maryland” as published on page 
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191 of the Jan. 25, 1919, issue of The Traffic World cannot 
be construed as affecting in anywise the U. S. Railroad 
Administration ruling in General Order 34-A, or as seeming 
to overlook any important point made in that order. The 
purpose of our answer was to advise “Maryland” that a 
carrier is under no duty to notify the consignor of con- 
signee’s failure to acept delivery, while the purpose of 
yeneral Order No. 34-A is to advise the managers of the 
railroads that they may duly advertise the sale at public 
auction of any perishable or non-perishable freight that 
has been refused or is unclaimed by consignee and has 
been on hand for a period of sixty days. 


Inspection of Goods. 


Montreal.—Question: We have a case where fish was 
billed from Quebec to Boston, order notify. In some 
manner, after the car arrived at destination, consignees 
got access to same, examined the fish and refused same 
because they were smaller than ordered and not up to 
the standard as purchased. On this account consignees 
refused the fish, forcing destination carrier to dispose of 
same. The shipper is suing the bill-of-lading carrier be- 
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cause consignees were allowed access to the car and in 
consequence of examination of the fish refused same. 

Some time ago a similar case was reviewed in your 
paper. Court ruled that no harm was done to the shipper 
or anyone else on account of the mere examination of 
the freight by contemplated purchaser, stating that a man 
was not obliged or supposed to buy a “pig in a poke,” 
that if shipper through misrepresentation tried to force 
a sale, the transaction was in the nature of a fraudulent 
one and, the court, in giving a decision, or assisting such 
a seller, would be conniving or participating in perpetrat- 
ing fraud on an innocent purchaser. 

Will you kindly give me reference to this decision, which 
I believe was on an express shipment, and if you have 
reference to any other similar decisions or quoting of 
same, will be very much obliged. 

Answer: We have fully reviewed a similar question in 
our answer to “New Jersey,” published on page 1355 of 
the Dec. 22, 1917, issue of The Traffic World, and cited 
several authorities in support of the views therein ex- 
pressed, and respectfully refer our correspondent to the 
same as a substantial answer to his question. 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


ests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Wis Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) , 


BILL OF LADING. 
Title to Goods: 

(Sup. Ct. of Oklahoma.) Where the drawer of a sight 
note, with bill of lading attached, indorses the same and 
delivers it to the bank in regular course of business and 
receives credit for the amount thereof, which is checked 
out the following day, such transaction operates to pass 
the title to the property called for by the bill of lading to 
the bank, and where such bank forwards the draft to its 
correspondent at the place where the drawee resides for 
collection, and the same is presented and paid, the pro- 
ceeds of the draft belong to the forwarding bank.—First 
Nat. Bank of Claremore vs. Stallings et al., 177 Pac. 
Rep. 373. 

DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY. 
Care Required: 

(Sup. Ct. of Minn.) In the absence of a special contract 
a common carrier is not an insurer of the time of delivery 
as he is of safe delivery. He must use diligence and must 
deliver within a reasonable time and is liable for negli- 
gence.—National Elevator Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co., 
170 N. W. Rep. 515. 

Burden of Proof: 

(Sup. Ct. of Minn.) The delay may be so great and 
unusual and unless explained so unreasonable as to put 
upon the carrier the burden of proving absence of negli- 
gence.—National Elevator Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co., 
170 N. W. Rep. 515. 

A shipment referred to in the evidence is held to have 
been so unusually and so long delayed that the burden 
of proof was upon the defendant of excusing its delay and 
Showing that it was not negligent.—Ibid. 

Evidence: 

(Sup. Ct. of Minn.) Evidence of the time taken in a 
number of other shipments between the same points as 
the one involved in suit held competent proof as to the 
usual and reasonable time.—National Elevator Co. vs. 
Great Northern Ry. Co., 170 N. W. Rep. 515. 

While the development of a hot box may be such an inci- 
dent to railway operation that the carrier may excuse a 
particular delay resulting from it, the evidence offered by 
the defendant was insufficient as an excuse, and it was not 
error to strike it out.—lIbid. 

LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Carmack Amendment: 

(Dis. Ct. S. D. New York.) In Interstate Commerce 
Act, No. 20, as amended by Act June 29, 1916, regulating 
liability of initial carriers, the proviso that nothing in the 


Loss and Damage Decisions | 


section shall deprive the shipper “of any remedy or right 
of action which he has under the existing law,’ means 
the common law as understood in the federal courts, and 
excludes changes made by state statutes.—John Lysaght, 
Limited, vs. Lehigh Valley Ry. Co., 254 Fed. Rep. 351. 

Under Interstate Commerce Act, No. 20, as amended 
by Act June 29, 1906, No. 7, the liability of a connecting 
or terminal carrier for property lost or damaged while in 
its custody is the same as that of the initial carrier—lbid. 

Interstate Commerce Act, No. 20, as amended by Act 
June 29, 1906, No. 7, providing that a carrier receiving 
property for interstate transporfation shall be liable for 
“any loss, damage or injury to such property caused by 
it,” is not a limitation of the carrier’s pre-existing common- 
law liability.—Ibid. 

Act of God: 

(Dis. Ct., S. D. New York.) Loss or damage to property 
in course of transportation through explosion of war mu- 
nitions, also in transit, cannot be considered in a legal 
sense an “act of God.’—John Lysaght, Limited, vs. Lehigh 
Valley Ry. Co., 254 Fed. Rep. 351. 


Liability of Carrier: 
(Dis. Ct., S. D. New York.) Compliance by a carrier 
+in the carriage of war munitions with the requirements 
of Criminal Code, 232-235, does not affect its civil liability 
in respect to loss or damage to property of other shippers 
through an explosion of such munitions.—John Lysaght, 
Limited, vs. Lehigh Valley Ry. Co., 254 Fed. Rep. 351. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Connecting Carrier: 

(Com. of Ap. of Texas.) Shipper of cattle damaged in 
interstate shipment could recover either the entire loss 
from the initial carrier or in separate actions against each 
carrier for the damages severally chargeable to each road, 
in view of U. S. Comp. St. No. 8604a.—Texas & P. Ry. Co. 
vs. West Bros. et al. West Bros. et al. vs. St. Louis, I. M. 
& S. Ry. Co., 207 S. W. Rep. 918. 

Where cattle were shipped over connecting interstate 
lines, if shipper recovered from initial carrier for the whole 
loss, it could recoup against each company handling the 
shipment for any damages caused by it, in view of U. S. 
Comp. St. No. 8604aa.—Ibid. 

Carmack Amendment: 

(Com. of Ap. of Texas.) Under Carmack Amendment 
to Hepburn Act, a terminal carrier alone sued for its neg- 
ligence in transporting cattle received from connecting 
carrier could have no recovery over for any damages 
found against it—Texas & P. Ry. Co. vs. West Bros. et al. 
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West Bros. et al. vs. St. Louis, I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 207 S. 
W. Rep. 919. 

Where shipper of cattle suing initial, connecting, and 
terminal carriers elected to recover from terminal car- 
rier, which sought judgment over against connecting car- 
riers, but under the Carmack Amendment to the Hepburn 
Act, and under the pleadings and evidence the terminal 
carrier could not have recovery over, it was not necessary 
to remand the cause as to connecting carrier on reversal 
of judgment for plaintiff against terminal carrier.—Ibid. 
Fill: 

(Com. of Ap. of Texas.) The term “fill,” used in rela- 
tion to shipments of live stock, means feeding and water- 
ing stock just prior to sale so as to increase their weight 
and thus enhance their value.—Texas & P. Ry. Co. vs. 
West Bros. et al. West Bros. et al. vs. St. Louis, I. M. & 
S. Ry. Co., 207 S. W. Rep. 919. 

Damages: 


(Com. of Ap. of Texas.) In action for damages to stock 
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shipped in interstate commerce, it is proper to plead and 
show anything which in reasonable contemplation of ship- 
per, buyer, and carrier may affect the market value of the 
stock in determining whether there is loss.—Texas & P. 
Ry. Co. vs. West Bros. et al. West Bros. et al. vs. St. 
Louis, I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 207 S. W. Rep. 919. 
Loss-Burden of Proof: 

(Ct. of Ap. of Texas.) When animals are delivered to 
a carrier in sound condition, and the shipper does not 
accompany them, and they arrive at destination dead or 
in an injured condition, the burden rests on the carrier 
to show that it is not liable—St. Louis, B. & M. Ry. Co. 
vs. Sutherland, 207 S. W. Rep. 982. 

Conversion: 

(Sup. Ct. of Miss.) In suit for conversion of carload of 
cattle which plaintiff claimed to have loaded and delivered 
to defendant railroad, evidence that shipment was made 
held insufficient to support verdict for plaintiff—Southern 
Ry. Co. vs. Elder., 80 S. Rep. 333. 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Mina. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


Shipping Decisions 


Contract: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ala.) Where defendant offered to charter 
to plaintiff a vessel for which he was negotiating, and 
action was brought for breach, communication of accept- 
ance of the offer was sufficiently alleged by a general alle- 
gation of acceptance.—Scott vs. Moragues Lumber Co., 80 
S. Rep. 395. ‘ 

It was defendant’s duty, on purchase of vessel for which 
he was negotiating, and which he had agreed to charter 
to plaintiff if he should purchase, plaintiff having already 
accepted offer, to communicate fact of purchase to plain- 
tiff; and, where he failed, plaintifl was excused by his de- 
fault for any failure to designate port of delivery, being 
able, ready, and willing to perform.—Ibid. 


In action for breach of agreement to charter to plaintiff 
vessel for which defendant was negotiating, general charge 
for defendant, asked on account of uncertainty as to freight 
rates between charter ports, held properly refused, there 
being evidence to prove such rates, while in any event 
plaintiff was entitled to nominal damages.—lIbid. 


Damages: 
(Sup. Ct. of Ala.) 


1 Tey 


If it had been made to appear that no 


other reasonably satisfactory transportation could have 
been secured by plaintiff, its measure of damages for de- 
fendant’s breach of agreement to charter vessel would have 
been difference between value of cargo at port of ship- 
ment, and its value at port of destination, less cost of 
transportation.—Scott vs. Moragues Lumber Co., 80 S. 
Rep. 395. . 

Breach of Charter: 

(Sup. Ct. of Miss.) Vessel owners were bound to trans- 
port cargo as provided in charter party notwithstanding 
risk of being sunk by submarine, where charter party did 
not excuse performance by reason of submarine warfare, 
and where neutral ships were continuously sailing in 
waters in which the submarine warfare was being waged. 
—Piaggio vs. Somerville, 80 S. Rep. 342. 

Charter Assignment: 

(Sup. Ct. of Miss.) Where consideration for assignment 
of charter*party was “payable 0000 on clearance,” clear- 
ance was not a condition, precedent to assignor’s right to 
recover consideration, but was merely the time fixed for 
payment, and, where there was no clearance, assignor was 
entitled to payment within reasonable time.—Piaggio vs. 
Somerville, 80 S. Rep. 343. 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 


Overcharge: 

(Kan. City Ct. of Ap.) Where the purchaser of ma- 
chinery shipped it to another point, and paid claims charged 
against it by the carrier for storage, prior to the purchase, 
and took such sum out of the purchase price, the seller 
cannot recover against the carrier, the storage charge be- 
ing unfounded; there being no wrongful act against plain- 
tiff which was the proximate cause of the damage.—207 
S. W. 840. Luck Const. Co. vs. Chicago & A. Ry. Co. 
Contracts: 

(Com. of Ap. of Texas.) Contract for interstate ship- 
ment of cattle over certain lines within certain period, so 


as to require but one feeding and watering en route, and so 
as to arrive on a specified day, held void as discriminating 
between shippers in contravention of U. S. Comp. St. 8597, 
8604a, 8604aa.—Texas & P. Ry. Co. vs. West Bros. et al. 
West Bros. et al vs. St. Louis, I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 207 S. 
W. Rep. 918. 


Initial Carrier: 


(Com. of Ap. of Texas.) Where shipper sued initial, 
connecting, and terminal carrier, and judgment went for 
plaintiff as against terminal carrier on theory of verbal 
contract made with it, and shipper did not appeal or as- 
sign cross-assignments in Court of Civil Appeals, though 
terminal carrier appealed, on further appeal by shipper 
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from adverse judgment to Supreme Court shipper would 
be held to have abandoned his cause of action against the 
other defendant.—Texas & P. Ry. Co. vs. West Bros. et al. 
West Bros. et al vs. St. Louis, I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 207 S. W. 
Rep. 918. 

Discrimination: 

(Dis. Ct., S. D. New York.) Under the statute declaring 
that every person or corporation, whether shipper or carrier, 
who shall knowingly offer, grant, or give, or solicit, accept, 
or receive rebates, etc., shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
the mere offer by a carrier is an offense.—United States 
vs. Lehigh Valley Ry. Co. et al. (two cases). Same vs. 
Schaefer et al. (two cases). Same vs. Lehigh Valley Ry. 
Co. (two cases), 254 Fed. Rep. 332. 

An indictment charging that railroads had not collected 
demurrage, and that the shippers had not paid it, held in- 
sufficient to charge the offense of discrimination, etc.— 
Ibid. 

Indictments charging that, while an embargo in respect 
to the transportation of hay was in force, a railroad com- 
pany did unlawfully offer, grant, and give permits for 
transportation to certain shippers, while others similarly 
situated did not receive certain permits, held insufficient 
to charge the offense of discrimination, etc., it not being 
alleged there was any transportation, etc.—Ibid. 

(Dis. Ct., D. New Jersey.) Elkins Act 1, as amended 
by Hepburn Act, embraces the granting or_receiving of 
discriminations or concessions, in transportation service, 
irrespective of whether they in any way affect transporta- 
tion rates or charges.—United States vs. Metropolitan 
Lumber Co. et al., 254 Fed. Rep. 335. 

Indictments charging violations of the Elkins Act, as 
amended by the Hepburn Act, in that defendants by mis- 
representation obtained the transportation of goods on 
which a railroad embargo had been laid, held to suffici- 
ently allege a discrimination, showing other persons were 
denied the same transportation service defendants enjoyed. 
—TIbid. 

Where defendants by misrepresentations, etc., obtained 
transportation despite a railroad embargo, thus violating, 
the Elkins Act, as amended by the Hepburn Act, held, 
that prosecution could not be defeated because the em- 
bargo had not been submitted to the Interstate Commerce 


Commission and its reasonableness ascertained and adjudi- 


cated.—Ibid. 

A prosecution against shippers charged with obtaining 
discriminations in violation of the Elkins Act, as amended 
by the Hepburn Act, cannot be defeated on the theory 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission should first 
have determined whether the actions of the shippers con- 
stituted violation, because one court might hold they did 
and another they did not.—Ibid. 


Where defendants by misrepresentation obtained trans- 
portation service despite an embargo laid after the Pres- 
ident had assumed control of the railroads, held that, as 
the Elkins Act, ete., was not suspended, and defendants 
obtained a discrimination, prosecution could not be de- 
feated on the theory that there was no statute making it 
criminal to fail to comply with the embargo regulation.— 
Ibid. 


Embargo: 

(Dis. Ct., S. D. New York.) Transportation pursuant to 
authorizations given one shipper while an embargo was 
enforced against others is an unlawful “discrimination,” 
and constitutes a violation of statute—United States vs. 
Lehigh Valley Ry. Co., et al. (two cases). Same vs. 
Schaefer et al. (two cases). Same vs. Lehigh Valley Ry. 
Co. (two cases), 254 Fed. Rep. 332. 

That a railroad embargo was illegal does not make dis- 
criminatory transportation under it legal.—lIbid. 

(Dis. Ct., D. New Jersey.) Carriers by railroad have the 
power to lay embargoes for the proper conduct of their 
business.—United States vs. Metropolitan Lumber Co. et 
al., 254 Fed. Rep. 336. 

While Act Aug. 20, 1917, allowing the President in time 
of war to assume control of the railway systems, was 
passed pursuant to the war power of Congress, given by 
Const, Art. 1, No. 8, held, that a railroad embargo promul- 
gaied under presidental authority, though giving preference 
to war material, was nothing more than a regulation inci- 
dent to the proper conduct of the business of railroads, 
and ihe control which the President had assumed.—Ibid. 
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Shipper: 

(Dis. Ct., D., New Jersey.) One is a “shipper” within 
the meaning of Elkins Act No. 1, as amended by Hepburn 
Act, who, although a consignee exercises such direct con- 
trol over shipments of commodities consigned to him by 
another as enables him, by his own act, to procure for him- 
self discriminations in respect to transportation service.— 
United States vs. Metropolitan Lumber Co. et al., 254 
Fed. Rep. 335. 

Government Operation: 

(Dis. Ct. D., New Jersey.) While Act Aug. 20, 1917, al- 
lowing the President in time of war to assume control of 
the railway systems, was passed in pursuant to the war 
power of Congress, given by Const. Art. 1, No. 8, held, that 
a railroad embargo promulgated under presidential au- 
thority, though giving preference to war material, was 
nothing more than a regulation incident to the proper 
conduct of the business of railroads, and the control which 
the President had assumed.—United States vs. Metropoli- 
tan Lumber Co. et al., 254 Fed. Rep. 336. 


RULES FOR PAYING CLAIMS 


The following correspondence between C. E. Childe, man- 
ager traffic bureau, Omaha Chamber of Commerce, and J. H. 
Howard, manager, Claims and Property Protection Section, 
U. S. Railroad Administration, is interesting and self- 
explanatory. Mr. Childe, under date of December 27, 
writes: 

“You may recall the conversation that I had with you 
in Washington last month, in which we discussed the 
rules which were promulgated by the western freight 
claim agents at a meeting called by Regional Director 
Aishton in Chicago last July, which have since been 
strictly observed by the western lines in settlement of 
loss and damage claims. 


“These rules, as you know, originated from a letter sent 
by Judge Payne to Regional Directors Aishton, Smith and 
Markham, suggesting that uniform rules should be adopted 
by the Railroad Administration for the settlement of loss 
and damage claims throughout the United States. Judge 
Payne inclosed with his letter a set of tentative rules 
which he stated were prepared by ‘one of the best freight 
claim agents.’ These tentative rules, from the shippers’ 
standpoint, were exceedingly onerous and unfair, and pro- 
tests were filed with the Railroad Administration by many 
shippers and _ shippers’ organizations, including the 
National Industrial Traffic League, against their adoption 
and urging hearings in which the shippers’ point of view 
could be presented before any final action was taken. 

“Promptly upon receipt of Judge Payne’s letter, Mr. 
Aishton called the meeting of the western freight claim 
agents, above mentioned, and the set of rules which they 
adopted was submitted to Judge Payne for his approval, 
and Mr. Aishton took it upon himself to instruct the 
western Freight claim agents to be governed by the 
rules, pending further advice from Washington. The rules 
have, however, never been officially approved by Judge 
Payne or by the Director-General. 


“On the contrary, General Order No. 41, issued by 
Director-General McAdoo, instructs all carriers to be gov- 
erned by their legal liabiilty in the settlement of loss 
and damage claims. Subsequent to General Order 41 you 
sent out your circular No. 1 to the general solicitors of 
all lines, specifically instructing them to be governed by 
their legal liability in the settlement of all loss and dam- 
age claims. You gave me a copy of your circular No. 1 
when I was in your office and told me that it was the 
only official announcement that had been issued by your 
office with regard to loss and damage claims up to that 
time, and that under these instructions the western freight 
claim agents were given notice that they must modify 
their policy of settling claims in accordance with their 
tentative rules so far as those rules were in conflict with 
the legal liability of the carriers. 

“Notwithstanding your instructions, the western freight 
claim agents, at least so far as the lines serving Omaha 
are concerned, are strictly following their tentative rules 
in declining claims for loss and damage. I have con- 
ferred with the freight claim agents of the Union Pacific 
and Burlington roads located here, and they advise me 
that they do not understand your instructions were in 
any way intended to modify the rules which they adopted 
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at Chicago and which were approved by Mr. Aishton 
pending further instructions from Washington. 

“The two classes of claims which I have particularly 
in mind now which are being declined absolutely without 
regard to the legal liability of the carriers, are claims for 
loss of coal from open cars and claims for concealed loss 
and damage. As to the coal claims, the carriers take the 
position that they will not pay any claims for loss of coal 
where the evidence presented to them is proof merely 
that the amount of coal received at destination was less 
than the amount loaded at point of shipment. There may 
be a shortage shown of 10,000 or 20,000 pounds, neverthe- 
less the carrier will admit no liability unless it is shown 
that the car was in bad order or transferred. There may 
even be evidence of a big depression in the top of the 
car, indicating pilferage, but that is not considered as 
sufficient evidence by the western carriers to justify pay- 
ment of the claim. 

“Now we all know and the western freight claim agents 
frankly admit that proof of the amount of coal loaded at 
point of origin and proof that a less amount of coal was 
received at destination is prima facie evidence of loss 
for which the carrier is responsible, unless it can show 
in rebuttal that the loss was due to causes for which it 
was not responsible. There can be no question of the 
carriers’ legal liability; it is known and _ established. 
Nevertheless freight claim agents absolutely decline to 
entertain such claims under their present rules. 

“One of the Omaha coal wholesalers, F. S. Martin & 
Co., advise me that they wrote you on December 7 on 
this. subject and received a reply on December 16 that 
you can say nothing to them until the entire question of 
coal claims and handling of coal has been investigated 
by a committee appointed by you. Now I have no ob- 
jection, of course, to a full investigation of this subject, 
but I insist that the legal liability of the carriers has not 
changed and that you have instructed them to observe 
their legal liability and, therefore, carriers are under ob- 
ligation to pay these claims the same as they have in 
the past, at least until you issue instructions other and 
different than you have issued up to this time. 

“With reference to concealed loss and damage claims, 
the freight claim agents decline absolutely to entertain 
such claims unless their records show evidence of ship- 
ment having been in bad order or tampered with in tran- 
sit. This subject is a little more doubtful and compli- 
cated than the matter of coal claims, but I believe, and 
I think you will agree with me, that the carriers should 
follow the same policy that they have in the past, at least 
until further instructions are issued, namely, that if their 
investigation convinces them that the shipper presented 
proof which would be recognized in the courts as estab- 
lishing the liability of the carriers for the loss, claim 
should be paid without forcing the claimant to go into 
court to collect it. 


“The point I wish to impress upon you in this long 
letter is that western freight claim agents are still ob- 
serving their tentative rules in the settlement of loss and 
damage claims in defiance of the law of your instructions 
to the extent that these rules conflict with their estab- 
lished legal liability. Their attitude is causing a great 
amount of dissatisfaction among shippers who are advised 
and believe that their failure to obtain just settlement of 
claims is caused by instructions issued by the Railroad 
Administration. Naturally this is making the government 
operation of the carriers very unpopular, and is crystalliz- 
ing a strong sentiment for immediate return of the rail- 
roads to private control. 


“Do you want to foster and build up this hostile atti- 
tude? If not, I hope you will take heed of the situation and 
issue immediate specific instructions to the western freight 
claim agents that your circular No. 1 and the Director- 
General’s Order No. 41 meant just what they said, namely, 
that the carriers must be governed by their established 
legal liability, and that these instructions supersede and 
overrule the tentative rules which they are now operating 
under in the settlement of loss and damage claims. 

“Will you please give this your immediate consideration 
and advise me of your action?” 

To this, under date of January 14, Mr. Howard replied: 

“With reference to your letter of December 27, in which 
you refer to conversation had in this office, and making 
special reference to claims for loss of coal and concealed 
loss and damage, I wish to advise that these two subjects 
are receiving the consideration of this section, looking 
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toward the establishment of a uniform policy, but as yet 
there has been no announcement, and until such announce- 
ment is made claims should be investigated and adjusted 
in accordance with their legal merits, as indicated by my 
circular No. 1, a copy of which was handed you.” 


REPORT FROM MARKHAM 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A report for January from Director Markham of the 
Allegheny Region showed that transportation conditions in 
that region indicate continued improvement. The report to 
the Director-General follows: 

“Transportation conditions during January in Allegheny 
Region showed continued improvement. Weather was 
favorable, and the railroads were able to handle an in- 
crease in both freight and passenger traffic compared with 
January, 1918. 

“Anthracite loading increased 1,055 cars, or 2.1 per cent; 
bituminous loading increased 12,005 cars, or 6.2 per cent; 
all coal loading increased 13,060 cars, or 5.3 per cent com- 
pared with January, 1918. Total revenue freight loaded in- 
creased 139,247 cars, or 24.2 per cent, and total freight 
received from connections increased 159,722 cars, or 34.2 
per cent compared with same month of last year. 

“Tidewater coal dumped amounted to 1,985,444 tons, in- 
crease of 420,400 tons, or 21.2 per cent compared with 
January, 1918. 

“At the close of the month there were stored 14,800 open 
top, and 19,800 closed cars for which there was no demand. 
The box cars are being reduced through deliveries to con- 
nections in accordance with orders from the Car Service 
Section. Including this surplus, total freight cars in Al- 
legheny Region equalled 99 per cent of ownership compared 
with 156 per cent June 1, 1918. 

“With the exception of movement controlled by permits, 
and tie up of New York harbor vessels for a few days, the 
region continued clear of embargoes on carload freight, and 
no embargoes at transfer platforms against L. C. L. freight. 

“The grain elevators at Philadelphia and Baltimore are 
practically full, causing a slowing up in movement of grain 
to these ports which will continue until shipping program 
of the Food Administration is completed and overseas 
movement started. 

“Passenger travel, both regular and military continued 
heavy. Passenger train schedules were maintained with 
reasonable regularity and the traffic satisfactorily han- 
dled. Effective January 19, seven additional sleeping car 
lines were established between New York and the South 
to take care of the winter tourist travel. Also sleeping car 
line between New York and Harrisburg, and some local 
train schedules discontinued during the war were resumed. 
Fourteen war industry employes trains were withdrawn 
during the month. 

“The bad order car situation compares favorably with 
December, there being a decrease of 2,145 cars on hand. 
There was also a slight increase in the locomotive output 
compared with December, 1918. Railroads received 12 loco- 
motives built in their own shops, 11 from locomotive build- 
ers to be applied against the 1918 program, and 33 from the 
builders to be applied on the 1919 program; total 56 loco- 
motives received in January. There are still due 360 
locomotives to complete the 1918 program. 

“Thirty-six unifications were effected during the month, 
resulting in an annual saving of $528,181. The total annual 
saving in the region since federal control, covering unifica- 
tions, etc., amounts to $13,810,370.” 


MEMBERSHIP IN CLUBS, ETC. 


The Director-General has reached the conclusion that 
during the period of federal control lines of railroad and 
steamships under such control should be permitted to be- 
come members of chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
cotton exchanges, traffic clubs and similar organizations, 
but such memberships should be limited to organizations 
in communities reached by. their lines, and such lines 
should assume dues or contributions in no event greater 
than are borne by the average industry in such community. 
Only one membership should be taken by any one line 
under federal control in chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, cotton exchanges, etec., and as a general rule but 
one membership in any traffic club. Where considered :d- 
visable to have a line represented by more than one mem- 
bership in any particular traffic club, the Administration 
will authorize a maximum of four memberships in any 
individual club. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of in- 
vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly 
as possible. No answers will be given by mail except for u fee. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Burea 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. ba ™ 


ae et 
Conflict Between Bill of Lading and Shipping Instructions. 


Question: The attached form OC-1 is filled out by us 
and tacked on every car loaded. This is required by the 
local railroad people, presumably under instructions of the 
U. S. Railroad Administration. The bills of lading cover- 
ing the shipments are made out each afternoon and sent 
over to the railroad depots for signing. 

In filling out the attached form on one of our shipments 
our loading foreman inserted incorrect destination, but 
the bill of lading showed the correct destination. Both the 
correct and incorrect destinations are located on the rail- 
road handling the shipment. The railroad people are sup- 
posed to bill the cars from the attached form and check 
it later against the bill of lading when it reaches them. 

The car in question arrived at the improper destination 
and the agent at that point notified the agent here he 
could not locate consignee. We had the car sent across 
to the correct destination and were charged the combina- 
tion rate over the route via which the shipment moved. 
The through rate does not apply that way. 

Will appreciate your advising in your column in The 
Traffic World if the attached form is binding or if the bill 
of lading should govern. 

Answer: These shipments were carload shipments. So 
far as L. C. L. shipments are concerned, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has provided in Conference Ruling 
No. 433 that it is the duty of the shipper correctly to 
mark packages of freight and when so marked the carrier 
is held to a strict responsibility for their safe delivery 
at destination. A package of merchandise was addressed 
by a shipper to Lake City, Fla., instead of Lake City, 
S. C. It was held that the shipper making the error must 
bear the burden of the resulting freight charges, and the 
fact that the correct address was noted on the bill of 
lading is not material. 

To the same effect are the holdings of the Commission 
in the case of Parlin & Orendorff Plow Co. vs. U. S. 
Express Company, 26 I. C. C., page 561; the American 
Agricultural Chemical Company vs. B. & A. R. R. Co., 
28 I. C. C., page 401; Bracket Co. vs. Great Northern 
Express Co., 29 I. C. C., page 668. In the case of Cappel 
vs. Weir, 92 New York, Supplement, page 365, the court 
made a similar holding. 

As to carload freight, there have been diverse holdings 
in the courts, but the weight of authority seems to be 
that the shipping ticket controls when there is a conflict 
between the shipping ticket and the bill of lading. This 
holding is doubtless based upon the usual fact that the 
bill of lading itself is made out from information gathered 
from the shipping ticket or shipping instructions. At all 
events, the last utterance of the Commission is to the 
same effect on carload shipments. In the case of the 
Evans & Howard Fire Brick Co. vs. Wabash, etc., R. R. 
Co., 26 I. C. C., page 153, the Commission held that the 
shipping ticket governs and not the bill of lading when 
there is a conflict between the two. 


Refunding of War Tax. 


Question: We are presenting a claim against a certain 
carrier for the full value of an L. C. L. shipment of mer- 
chandise, so damaged in transit as to be entirely worth- 
less; exception having been taken to this effect at time 
of delivery, We are also claiming for the amount of 
freight charges paid upon delivery of this consignment. 
The question has, however, arisen as to whether or not 
Wwe should also claim:for the war tax, it being contended 
by some that this war tax is not really part of the freight 
charges, but, on the contrary, is a tax levied by the 
sovernment on the transaction which, so far as the war 
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tax feature is concerned, has been completed, whereas 
the freight charges represent the cost of the service un- 
dertaken by the carrier and which was not completed. 

Answer: There does not seem to be any question but 
that the ‘war tax is refundable to the shipper, because 
the service which the carriers proposed to render to the 
shipper was not rendered. However, the railroad company 
has no power to refund this tax. That must be taken 
up with the Treasury Department by filing a formal claim 
asking for the refund of the tax so paid. 

The Treasury Department has published no ruling re- 
garding circumstances of this character, and yet it seems 
to be the intent of the law that the tax shall be paid 
by the shipper for a service rendered. In fact, article 6 
of Regulations No. 42, issued by the Treasury Department, 
provides that the tax imposed by section 500 of the act 
“Shall be paid by the person, corporation, partnership, or 
association from whom or from which the carrier collects 
the charges for the services or facilities rendered.” In 
the case presented, the carrier rendered the shipper no 
service, and consequently it appears that the tax was 
wrongfully collected and should be refunded. 


Transit Shipments. 


Question: A car of oats billed from Roseburg, Mich., 
on D. B. C. & W. R. R. to Port Huron, Mich.., was un- 
loaded and cleaned. Same was then reloaded and bill of 
lading reading to Jersey City, N. J., via L. V.-C. R. R. of 
N. J., showing through rate from Roseburg of 26% cents 
(authority for rate, I. C. C. 3949, D. B. C. & W. R. R. being 
an issuing carrier) offered to D. B. C. & W. R. R., who 
refused to accept, stating that they are not a party to 
any transit tariff; then offered to the Pere Marquette 
R. R., who also refused to accept, claiming that Transit 
Tariff I. C. C. 35 does not provide for accepting shipments 
from the D. B. C. & W. R. R.; accordingly the car was 
then billed out via Pere Marquette R. R. at through rate 
from Port Huron to Jersey City, N. J., of 23 cents. This 
shows a total through rate of.30 cents, made up of 7 
cents from Roseburg to Port Huron and 23 cents from 
Port Huron to Jersey City. 

As the D. B. C. & W. R. R. is an issuing party to tariff 
I. C. C. 3949 quoting a rate of 26% cents from Roseburg 
to Jersey City, N. J., said tariff permitting shipments 
transported under the same to receive transit privileges 
as provided for in tariff issued by carriers issuing tariff 
I. C. C. 3949. We understand that neither the Pere Mar- 
quette nor the D. B. C. & W. R. R. can legally refuse to 
accept billing offered in the above manner. 

We might add that tariff I. C. C. 35 reads: “Grain origi- 
nating at stations on connections with the Pere Marquette 
Railroad may be reconsigned via Pere Marquette through 
Port Huron, where Port Huron is on the route from point 
of original shipment to final destination with the benefit 
of the through rate without stop-off charge.” 

Answer: Under the statement here made the shipment 
should have been transported on the through transit or 
reconsigning rate from Roseburg through Port Huron to 
the point of ultimate destination. This is true provided 
the tariff under which this shipment moved did not pro- 
vide that the original bill of lading must show the transit 
point. The subscriber should examine the tariff of the 
originating line to see whether any such provision is con- 
tained in that tariff; if not, the through rate should have 
been protected in the shipment. 


As to Private Car Demurrage. 


A subscriber calls attention to the article in this column 
under the heading “Private Car Demurrage,” published 
in the January 25 issue, and refers to a supplement filed 
to the general demurrage tariff which provides that private 
cars on private tracks are not subject to demurrage when 
the ownership of the car and the track is the same. 

The subscriber is correct in his statement in calling 
attention to this matter, and the article is also correct, so 
far as it goes, because private cars under lease are sub- 
ject, while under the control of the lessee, to the same 
demurrage rules as they would be subject to if they were 
in the hands and control of the owner. The point de- 
cided in the article referred to was that the lessee of a 
private car is the owner thereof, so far as demurrage 
charges are concerned, and the general rules apply to 
such lessee, the same as to the owner. In that article 
it was taken for granted that the car in question was 
under lease. However, a further inspection of the ques- 
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tion shows that the car itself was not under lease. The 
statement in that question, which is pertinent, is as fol- 
lows: “Raw materials are purchased in sellers’ tank cars 
with stipulation that if detained beyond 48 hours a rental 
charge of $.. per day will be charged.” 

This rental charge is in the nature of a penalty and 
does not constitute the consignee a lessee of the car, for 


the reason that he has acquired no dominion over the - 


car by reason of being compelled to pay a penalty for 
the detention of the car; therefore, the car in question, 
not being on the private tracks of the owner or lessee 
of the car, is subject to the demurrage rules and charges, 
since it does not come under section C-1 of rule 1 of the 
National Car Demurrage Rules. 


The Absorption of Switching Charges. 


Question: <A car of apples moved from X, Missouri, a 
strictly local point on the A Railroad, to Topeka, Kan., 
the latter being served by four different lines. There was 
no through rate from X, Missouri, to Topeka, Kan., con- 
sequently the sum of the rates to and from Kansas City 
was assessed. The A Railroad, which serves origin and 
destination, in the absence of routing on the bill of lading 
by the shipper, of course took the entire haul of the ship- 
ment; and on its arrival at Topeka it was switched to the 
Rock Island Railroad for delivery to consignee, $2.00 
switching charge being assessed. 


Now the first factor of the rate was a local rate from X, 
Missouri, to Kansas City, and the second factor was the 
Class B rate from Kansas City to Topeka, this rate being 
one which any one of the four lines between Kansas City 
and Topeka could use. It is my contention that there 
should be no switching charge, as had the shipment moved 
from X, Missouri, to Kansas City via the A railroad and 
thence by the other roads to Topeka, there would have 
been no switching. However, the A Railroad in its tariff 
provides that no switching will be absorbed on business 
which is local to its line at either origin or destination. 


Answer: In the absence of routing instructions in a 
bill of lading it is a carrier’s duty to deliver freight at 
the point of destination on its own lines, on team tracks 
or industry tracks connected with its lines or on inter- 
change tracks connected with an industry. The obliga- 
tion does not extend to delivery to industries or points not 
on its lines. Furthermore a carrier is not obliged to short- 
haul itself. The matter of absorption of switching charges 
is purely a tariff proposition. Many roads absorb switch- 
ing charges from or to competitive points, but the defini- 
fion of a “competitive” point is the one which is adopted 
by the carrier in its tariffs, and the shipper must be gov- 
erned thereby, unless there is a discrimination practiced 
either at the competitive point of origin or the competi- 
tive point of destination. 


The absorption of switching charges it not obligatory 
upon any carrier, but is optional, the only ruling in effect 
being that in the absorption or non-absorption of switching 
charges there shall be no discrimination shown. In the 
case of the Louisville Board of Trade vs. L. & N. Ry. Co., 
40th ICC, page 679, the Commission held that the L. & N. 
RR. could not be required to switch traffic between indus- 
tries located solely on its tracks and points of connection 
with connecting carriers, since the proviso in Section 3 of 
the Act to Regulate Commerce protects a carrier’s termi- 
nals against use by a competing carrier engaged in like 
business, when granting such use would deprive the own- 
ing carrier of a road-haul which it is prepared to perform 
and is not limited to the question of physical entry upon 
such tracks or facilities of the power, equipment or 
employes of another carrier. 


In the case of Good vs. the Great Northern Ry. Co., 42nd 
ICC, page 347, the Commission held that the refusal of 
the Great Northern Railroad to absorb switching charges 
at Fargo, N. D., on shipments of lumber from Springdale, 
Wash., was not unreasonable, it being the general practice 
of railroads throughout the country to absorb switching 
charges at destinations only on shipments originating at 
competitive points. Hence as this is a matter of custom, 
and is regulated by tariff provisions, it is doubtless true 
that it is not unreasonable for a carrier to provide that 
it will not absorb switching charges on shipments which 
originate at non-competitive points. It may be remarked 
that the decision of the Commission in the Louisville & 
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Nashville case, above cited, was approved by the’ Federal 
Court, as found in 227 Federal Reporter, page 258. 

In Michie on Carriers, Volume 1, Section 853, it is held 
that a carrier is bound, in the absence of a contrary cus- 
tom or contract, to deliver shipments in carload lots at the 
consignee’s place of business when located on its indus- 
trial tracks; but it is not bound at its own charge to make 
delivery beyond its own or leased tracks, and reference 
is made to the number of cases sustaining the text of the 
writer. 


Can a Shipper Refuse to Accept Goods Returned by Carrier? 


Question: Can a shipper on making shipments of goods, 
same refused at destination by consignees because they 
were on the road about eight months, refuse to accept 
such shipment when returned to them by the railroad, 
placing claim for the full invoice value, or must they ac- 
cept these goods, placing claim for damage if there is 
any? The particular case we have referred to is a ship- 
ment made by a firm of this city to a point in the state of 
Florida. The same was on the road about eight months 
from Jamestown. When the shipment reached destination, 
the consignee had left this place, coming north, the ship- 
ment on hand at destination unclaimed. These goods are 
out of date and are not being manufactured or handled 
by this firm any more, and we wish to know if the ship- 
pers can refuse this shipment and place claim for the full 
invoice value. 

Answer: The law seems to be fairly well settled that 
where property is injured in transportation through the 
negligence of the carrier, but is not entirely worthless, or 
the carrier has delayed in its duty of delivery beyond a 
reasonable time and thereby the goods have deteriorated 
in value, the owner cannot refuse to accept the goods 
back and sue for the market or contract value, but may 
only recover for the injury. If, however, the goods are 
injured so as to destroy entirely their value, the owner 
may refuse to accept them and hold the carrier for their 
full value. See Hutchison on Carriers, Volume 3, Section 
1365; Michie on Carriers, Volume 1, 1071, and the au- 
thorites cited thereunder. 

In Michie on Carriers, Volume 1, Section 947, it is held 
that mere unreasonable delay in transporting or delivering 
goods does not amount to conversion so as to authorize 
the consignee (and the same applies to the consignor) 
upon the arrival of the goods to reject them and sue 
for their full value. His remedy is to sue for the dam- 
ages he has sustained by reason of the delay or of the 
deteriorated value of the goods. In the case of the Gulf, 
ete., R. R. Co. vs. Everett, 37 Texas Civil Appeals, page 
167, the court held that “mere delay on the part of the 
carrier does not constitute a conversion of the goods, no 
matter how long continued, so as to make him liable for 
their value, and so long as the goods remain in specie, 
however much they may be depreciated in value, the 
consignee or owner must receive them from the carrier 
and can recover from the carrier only for the damages 
which he has sustained by the delay.” 

It is, therefore, undoubtedly true that in the above case 
the goods should be received by the shipper and handled to 
the best advantage, and the carrier then held liable for the 
difference between the amount so received for the goods 
and the actual value of the goods at the time and place 
of shipment. 


Notification of Consignor of Unclaimed Freight. 


Question: “A,” jobber, had a shipment to Detroit con- 
signed to himself and reconsigned the car to “B,” a 
dealer. The railroad company notified “B’ and the car 
was refused by him to the railroad agent, but not to “A.” 
The railroad company held the car without notice to 
“A” until it had accumulated $30 or $40 car service. They 
sent a written notice to “A” notifying him that the car had 
been refused and asked for new disposition, which was 
immediately given by “A” and the car promptly handled 
and unloaded. Now, has the railroad company the right 
to hold a car until this amount of car service accrues and 
then attempt to collect such car service from “A” on 
account of the railroad company’s negligence in not noti- 
fying the original consignee, who was perfectly well known 
to them? 

Answer: While it appears that there should be an obli- 
gation upon the carrier to notify the consignor of the re- 
fusal of a consignee to accept the shipment or of the non- 
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delivery of a car at destination, yet it appears that there 
is no legal obligation resting on the carrier under the 
Interstate Commerce law to notify the consignor of the 
non-delivery of freight shipped by him. Section 5 of the 
Uniform Bill of Lading, which is a part of the contract of 
shipment, provides that notice shall be given by the carrier 
upon the arrival of goods at destination to the party enti- 
tled to receive the goods. 

However, Rule 2 of Section B, Paragraph 1 of the Code of 
Storage Rules approved by the Commission, provides that 
where a shipment has been plainly marked with the con- 
signor’s name and address preceded by the word “from,” 
notice shall be immediately sent or given consignor of the 
refusal of LC L shipments. Unclaimed LC L shipments will 
be treated as refused after fifteen calendar days from the 
expiration of the free time. This rule is in effect only as 
to less than carload shipments, and only affects the right 
of the carrier to charge storage. 

The recent court decisions are substantially to the 
effect that if the consignee fails or refuses to receive the 
goods consigned to him, it is the duty of the carrier to take 
such steps in relation to the goods as will advance the 
owner’s interest and purposes. The carrier should, espe- 
cially if it knows the consignor, notify the latter of the 
consignee’s refusal to receive or claim the goods. In some 
states there are statutory provisions regulating the sale of 
such goods or giving notice to the consignor of the con- 
signee’s refusal or failure to accept the goods, and as 
there is no federal law on the subject, it would appear 
that such state laws would govern either state or inter- 
state shipments. In the absence of such law in a state, 
the common law would prevail, and under the common 
law no notice to consignor would be required. 


In\the case of Toch Brothers vs. Central of Georgia Ry. 
Co. et al., 41 I. C. C., page 368, the Commission held that the 
assessment of storage or demurrage charges was unlawful, 
but in that case the tariff of the Central of Georgia, in 
effect at the time the shipments were received, provided 
that the carrier should notify the shipper within three 
days after the refusal of the consignee to accept the ship- 
ment or the consignee’s failure to remove the freight. 
The Uniform Bill of Lading has no provision of that char- 
acter, and hence the federal law being silent on the ques- 
tion, and the common law not requiring notice to the 
consignor, there is no remedy against the carrier under 
the circumstances stated, unless the state law makes it 
the duty of the carrier to notify the consignor. 


Damages for Confiscated Property. 


Question: Recently we had a shipment of twelve cedar 
poles, 35 feet long, shipped to us from a point in North 
Carolina,, and which we found, after considerable tracing, 
was confiscated by the Maintenance Department of one of 
the intermediate carriers. Claim was entered against this 
carrier for the invoice value of the poles plus amount spent 
in tracing this car, as we contended it was the carrier’s 
duty to notify us when they confiscated these poles, in 
which case the expense of tracing would have been avoided. 

Carrier makes offer to settle for the invoice value but 
declines to pay expenses of tracing. Will you kindly 
advise us through the columns of the Traffic World if car- 
riers are within their right in declining to pay this extra 
charge for tracing? We understand that in case of loss or 
damage the amount of claim must be assessed on the value 
of the goods at time and place of shipment, but these 
goods were not lost but confiscated. 

Answer: Answering this question it must be held that 
the carriers are within their right in declining to pay this 
extra charge for tracing, even though the goods were not 
lost but confiscated. In the case of the Ga. Fla. & Ala. 
RR. vs. Blish, 241 U. S., page 190, the United States Su- 
preme Court said that under the federal law the carrier 
could not abandon the contract made in the Uniform Bill of 
Lading by converting a shipment. That is, the carrier 
could not by its conduct give the shipper the right to 
ignore those terms which were applicable to that con- 
duct, and holding the carrier to a different responsibility 
from that fixed by the agreement made under the pub- 
lished tariff and the regulations and conditions set out in 
the bill of lading. 

The law provides that in case of loss or damage the 
Owner of the goods shall be recompensed to the extent of 
their full value. The carriers in the Uniform Bill of 
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Lading have designated a method of arriving at this full 
or actual value and that is the value at the time and place 
of shipment, and this condition contained in the Uniform 
Bill of Lading is held not to be a limitation of liability, 
but only a means of ascertaining definitely and uniformly 
the values of goods which have been lost or damaged. 
Hence under the decision in the Blish case, above men- 
tioned, the same rule would apply. 
Private Cars in Railroad Service. 


Question: Will you kindly advise through your column, 
“Help for Traffic Men,” the meaning of the following 
clause in the National Demurrage Rules. The latter part 
of the note in Section C2 in the Appendix to Supplement 
No. 1 to G. O., ete., reads: “Private cars are in railroad 
service until the lading is removed and cars are regularly 
released.” 

Suppose an industry has its own private tracks and loco- 
motives and in bringing the cars from the exchange tracks 
they find that some of the cars are loaded private cars 
belonging to the industry. The industry notifies the car- 
rier, in writing, that these are private cars, giving initials, 
numbers, etc., and that they are released from load. Under 
these circumstances has the carrier any right to charge 
demurrage on these cars? Is it any business of the carrier 
whether these cars are actually unloaded or not? Is not 
the carrier released from liability when the cars are re- 
ported as released from load? 

Answer: The notation made from the latter part of the 
note appended to Section C2, follows these words, “except 
as otherwise provided in Par. 1.” Par. C1 provides that 
“private cars on private tracks when the ownership of the 
car and track is the same” are not subject to the demur- 
rage rules; so that when a private car is on the track of 
the owner of the car, without limitation as to being loaded 
or unloaded, it is not subject to demurrage and with that 
paragraph or Section Cl in mind the sentence quoted from 
the note becomes quite clear. That sentence applies to 
private cars which are not covered by Par. 1, that is, 
which are not on the tracks of the owner of the car. 

Answering the specific question asked it must be stated 
that the carrier has no right to charge demurrage on these 
cars when on the private tracks of the owners thereof, 
whether these cars be loaded or unloaded, so long as the 
railroad has had notice that these cars are legally out of 
railroad service. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


Recent agitation in the Traffic Club of Chicago in favor 
of expressing an opinion as to the proper settlement of 
the railroad problem resulted in a petition for a special 
meeting of the club, signed by the requisite number of 
members. The petition asked that the meeting be called 
for the purpose of adopting resolutions on the question, 
“Shall the railroads be returned to their owners for op- 
eration and under what conditions,” and that the president 
appoint a special committee to submit resolutions. The 
special meeting has been called for Tuesday noon, Feb- 
ruary 25, and President Robert C. Ross has appointed the 
following committee on resolutions: H. C. Barlow, traffic 
director, Chicago Association of Commerce; Oscar F. Bell, 
traffic manager, Crane Company; E. L. Dalton, traffic man- 
ager, Montgomery Ward & Co.; Luther M. Walter, Borders, 
Walter & Burchmore; H. A. Palmer, editor, The Traffic 
World; F. B. Houghton, traffic manager, A., T. & S. F. 
Railroad; F. Zimmerman, traffic assistant to terminal man- 
ager; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, Railway Age; W. A. Terry, 
assistant traffic manager, New York Central Railroad; 
S. H. Johnson, traffic manager, C., R. I. & P. Railroad; 
O. A. Constans, traffic manager, Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road; F. B. Montgomery, traffic manager, International 
Harvester Company, chairman. The club’s nominating 
committee, Fred Zimmerman, chairman, has reported the 
nomination of officers for the ensuing year as follows: 
For president, Carl Howe, traffic manager, Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad; for first vice-president, E. L. Dalton, traffic 
manager, Montgomery Ward & Co.; for second vice-presi- 
dent, William Gourlay, general agent, American Railway 
Express Company; for third vice-president, Captain A. 
Fletcher Marsh, secretary, Marsh & Truman Lumber Com- 
pany; for secretary, C. B. Signer, freight representative, 
Nickel Plate Railroad; for treasurer, J. F. Coykendall, 
federal treasurer, Chicago Great Western Railroad. For 
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directors for two years, J. H. Brinkerhoff, terminal man- 
ager, Chicago district; C. G. Burnham, federal manager, 
C., B. & Q. Railroad; Charles Dietrich, freight claim agent, 
C., M. & St. P. Railroad; Robert C. Ross, traffic manager, 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son; Luther M. Walter, commerce 
council, Morris & Co. (one year to succeed E. L. Dalton, 
promoted). The annual meeting will be held Tuesday, 
March 25. The club had an informal dinner dance and 
musical entertainment February 21. At the luncheon Feb- 
ruary 25 Will Rogers of the Ziegfeld Follies will speak 
on “Traffic in Gags.” 


T. J. McLaughlin, traffic manager. of the Charles Boldt 
Company, spoke before the February 17 monthly meeting 
of the Traffic Club of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce. He thought the club should work to help bring 
about a return to private management of the railroads. 
Others on the program were S. L. Blakely, commonwealth 
attorney, Covington, Ky., and E. H. Stevens, superintend- 
ent of claims, American Railway Express Company, Chi- 
cago. 

The midwinter dinner of the Worcester Traffic Assccia- 
tion was held February 10. The principal speaker was 
C. W. Robie, general manager, New England department, 
American Railway Express Company. He talked of the 
company’s “better service: campaign.” Other speakers 
were Samuel W. Manning of Boston and Harry N. Brown. 
Harold L. Gulick gave several solos and J. Edward Bouvier 
led the community singing. 


The Industrial Traffic Club of Buffalo has been organ- 
ized. It starts out with nearly 100 charter members and 
the charter will be left open until March 1. Membership 
is confined to traffic representatives of industrial concerns 
in Erie and Niagara counties. Those residing outside the 
confines of the two counties may become associate mem- 
bers. The officers are: President, W. E. Howes, traffic 
manager, Lackawanna Steel Company; first vice-president, 
EK. J. Sheridan, traffic manager, Lautz Bros. & Co.; second 
vice-president, W. D. Sanderson, traffic manager, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Company; secretary, W. J. McKibbin, traffic 
manager, Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Company; treasurer, 
A. W. Kirton, secretary, Barcalo Manufacturing Company; 
historian, Frank E. Williamson, traffic commissioner, Buf- 
falo Chamber of Commerce. There are also five directors, 
the officers and directors composing the board of gov- 
ernors. A declaration of the objects of the club is as 
follows: “The furtherance of the best interests of the 
shippers represented by it and securing to them the 
advantage of a community of interests in the interchange 
of ideas and experience among its members. To aid in 
securing closer and more friendly relationship between 
carrier and shipper, thereby making possible the accom- 
plishment of matters that are of great importance to the 
shipping public. To secure proper legislation where 
deemed necessary, and the modification of present laws, 
regulations and rulings, where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce.” Monthly meetings will 
be held and a semi-monthly publication is to be issued, 
taking up matters of interest to traffic men. 


G. M. FREER RESIGNS. 


Word was received in Chicago February 21 that G. M. 
Freer, manager of the traffic department of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce and Merchants’ Exchange, had re- 
signed and that at a meeting of the executive committee 
next week he would resign as president of the National 
Industrial Traffic League. It is understood that he has 
formed a connection with a coal company. 


GRAIN, COAL AND LIVE STOCK LOADING 


In January, 1919, the roads comprising the Central West- 
ern Region loaded 32,432 cars of grain, as compared to 27,- 
500 cars during the corresponding month last year, an in- 
crease of 17.9 per cent. During the month of January the 
lines comprising this region loaded 135,589 cars of coal, as 
compared to 154,254 cars during the corresponding month 
last year, a decrease of 12.1 per cent. During the same 
period, 65,048 cars of live stock were loaded, as compared 
to 48,477 cars during the corresponding month last year, an 
increase of 34.2 per cent. 


[ Personal Notes 


H. J. Hansen, traffic manager of the Interstate Motor 
Transport Company, was born at Mainstee, Mich., April 
22, 1877. His first rail- 
road work was as ste- 
nographer and clerk in 
the Chicago office of the 
Hoosac Tunnel Fast 
Freight Line where he 
remained until Novem- 
ber, 1902,, resigning to 
take a position as stenog- 
rapher and claim clerk 
with the Corn Products 
Refining Company traffic 
department. In June, 
1903, he became stenog- 
rapher and general clerk 
with the agent of the 
Wabash & Lackawanna 
Despatch at Chicago, 
serving there until Jan- 
uary 7, 1905, when he 
went with the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad as chief 
clerk in the office of the 
assistant general freight 
agent, Chicago, and a year later was promoted to Soliciting 
Freight Agent, remaining in that capacity until April 15, 
1910. He resigned from that company to become commer- 
cial agent, Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railway, Chi- 
cago, with jurisdiction over five northern states. In May, 
1918, when Mr. McAdoo abolished the off-line offices, he 
was transferred to Atlanta in a similar capacity, but re- 
signed. Later he volunteered his services to Uncle Sam 
and became assistant in the Inland Traffic Service, Army 
Ordnance, Chicago district office, resigning February 5 to 
take his present position as traffic manager of the Inter- 
state Motor Transport Company, which operates a large 
fleet of motor trucks within a radius of forty miles of 
Chicago. 





R. R. May, director of the Louisville district and man- 
ager of the Louisville division office of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, 
has been re-elected man- 
ager at an increase in 
salary. He is still under 
thirty, but has made a 
reputation in the traffic 
world. He is a big man 
physically and a_ keen 
executive. He was born 
in the piney woods of 
Mississippi. His first 
railroad experience was 
with the Southern Pa- 
cific lines in Houston, 
Tex. This position was 
given up in order to re- 
turn to college. After 
finishing the course he 
again took up railroad- 
ing, with the G. S. & L, 
at Gulfport, Miss., where 
he was employed in 
various clerical capaci- 
ties in the traffic de- 
partment. He later went with the Illinois Central, in 
the general freight office at Memphis, where he also 
served in various clerical capacities. On Feb. 1, 1916, 
he became assistant secretary of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, at Memphis, and April 15, of 
the same year, he was made resident manager at Louis- 
ville. On Jan. 1, 1918, he was made district manager, and 
has been busy building up the district and arranging for 
branch offices, which will shortly be opened. T. M. Brown 
was recently elected chairman of the district to succeed 
himself. The new board, named for three years, is com- 
posed of T. M. Brown, Louisville; C. H. Barnaby, Green- 
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castle, Ind.; John Churchill, Greenwood, Miss.; E. L. Davis, 
Louisville, Ky.; D. E. Kline, Louisville; W. A. McLean, 
New Albany, Ind.; A. E. Norman, Jr., Louisville; E. B. 
Norman, Louisville; C. E. Platter, North Vernon; Daniel 
Wertz, Evansville; W. R. Willett, Louisville. 


David L. Ewing, vice-president of the France & Canada 
Steamship Company and of Mayer & Lage, Inc., formerly 
assistant director of operations of the U. S. Shipping 
Board, and Herbert G. Wilson, former traffic commissioner 
of the Toledo Commerce Club and now South American 
manager for Mayer & Lage, Inc., accompanied by their 
wives, are en route to South America to make a 
commercial tour. The two men, each of whom is well 
known among traffic men, are among the Americans who 
believe the United States can and should obtain a large 
part of the business done by the Germans in South Amer- 
ica before the beginning of the world war. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., 
announces that F. A. Stanley is appointed freight traffic 
manager, in charge of all freight traffic matters; the posi- 
tion of general freight agent is abolished; P. L. Stuart 
is appointed New England agent at Boston; M. O. Bar- 
nard is appointed traveling freight and passenger agent 
at Buffalo; H. W. Esmark is appointed traveling freight 
and passenger agent at New York City. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad an- 
nounces the following appointments: T. J. McGeoy, assist- 
ant general freight agent, vice A. S. Learoyd, resigned; 
H. G. E. Pansius, foreign freight agent, vice T. J. McGeoy; 
Maurice Williams, assistant to freight traffic manager. 

E. L. Whitney, chief clerk to the resident traffic assist- 
ant of the Eastern region at Chicago, has been appointed 
division freight agent of the New York Central, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding James L. Clark, who died. 

Landon B. Smith is appointed port agent, New Orleans, 
La., of the Southern Railroad Lines and Associated Rail- 
roads, foreign commerce service, vice Melvin P. Billups, 
resigned to accept service with the U. S. Shipping Board 
as assistant director of operations at New Orleans. 

The Dallas Cotton Exchange announces that it has 
started a department for the handling, under the direction 
of a transportation committee, of matters pertaining to 
transportation. It will be known as the transportation 
bureau. J. L. West, formerly traffic manager, Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railroad and other lines, has been placed 
in charge. The members of the transportation committee 
are P. R. Freeman, C. L. Tarver, W. D. Felder, S. W. King, 
Jr., and Theo. Marcus. 

F. L. Feakins, who was New England agent of the Mis- 
souri Pacific at Boston, and was promoted to the place 
of assistant general freight agent of the same road at 
Omaha, which position he resigned last August, to take 
a position with the inland traffic service of the govern- 
ment at Boston, has been appointed superintendent of 
transportation, Ludlow Manufacturers’ Association, Lud- 
low, Mass. ; 

W. T. Miller, formerly of the freight traffic department 
of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad at Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed traffic manager Industrial Coal and Coke 
Corporation, New York. Mr. Miller held various positions 
with the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad from February, 
1904, to December, 1916; was with the Monongahela Rail- 
road until October, 1917, and then with the P. & L. E. 

W. G. McEwan is appointed member of the Inter-Regional 
Dining Car Committee to succeed W. C. Francis, who died. 


TRAFFIC CIRCULAR NO. 1-B 


Under date of February 1, Director Chambers, February 
18, promulgated a revision of Circular No. 1-A, of July 1, 
1918. The revision is to be known as Circular No. 1-B. 
It is to govern traffic committees, tariff agents, etc., in the 
preparation of tariffs. The revised circular is as follows: 


SECTION 1. 


_(a) Your attention is directed to Section 20 of General Order 
No. 28 as amended, reading as follows: 

“Section 20.—The rates, fares and charges to be increased 
under this order are those existing on May 25, 1918, includ- 
ing changes theretofore published but not then effective and 
not under suspension, except where the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission prior to May 25, 1918, authorized or pre- 
seribed rates, fares and charges which shall have been 
published after May 25, 1918, and previous to June 15, 1918, 
the increases herein prescribed shall apply thereto. Such 
authorized or prescribed rates, fares and charges not so 
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published shall be subsequently revised when published by 
applying the increases prescribed herein.”’ 

(b) When changes are published as authorized by Section 20, 
the schedule containing such changes shall show as authority 
therefor (on title-page if all changes in the schedule are made 
under authority of Section 20, otherwise in connection with such 
portions of the schedule as are published under authority of 
Section 20), the following: : 

“Published for the Director General of Railroads under 
authority of Section 20, General Order No. 28 of the Director 
General, United States Railroad Administration, dated May 
25, 1918, and amended June 12, 1918.’ : 

And shall also show reference to any authority or order as 
required by the Interstate Commerce Commission and shall be 
made effective upon such notice of filing as may be provided in 
such authority or order. 

SECTION 2. 


(a) Changes in rates, fares, charges, regulations and prac- 
tices may be made under the standing rules and authorizations 
contained in the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Tariff Cir- 
cular 18A and orders (or reissues thereof) as shown below, 
without further authority: 

Rule 10 (i) and Fifteenth Section Order No. 250—Changes in 
station lists and in lists of restricted and prohibited 
commodities. : 

Rule 10 (j) and Fifteenth Section Order No. 200—Changes in 
dimensions and capacities of cars, etc. 

Rule 56—Reduction of joint rates or fares to equal sum of 
intermediate rates or fares. ; 

Rule 77—Establishment of commodity rates from and to 
intermediate points. The use of this rule will be con- 
fined to publication of the same rate as is in effect from 
or to the more distant point. If a lower rate is proposed 
than is in effect from or to the more distant point, 
Freight Rate Authority must be secured in advance of 
publication, as provided in Section 3._ i ’ : 

(b) When changes are published as authorized in this section 
the schedule containing such changes shall show as authority 
therefor (on title-page if all changes in the schedule are made 
under authority of this section, otherwise in connection with 
such portions of the schedule as are published under authority 
of this section), the following: : 

“Published for the Director General of Railroads under 
authority of Section 2 of Circular No. 1B of the Director, 
Division of Traffic, United States Railroad Admiinistration, 
dated February 1, 1919.” 

And shall show also reference to any rule or authority, as re- 
quired by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and shall be 
made effective upon such notice of filing as may be provided 
in such rule or authority. 

SECTION 3. 


(a) Except as provided in Sections 1 and 2 of this circular, 
no changes shall be made in any freight, passenger or baggage 
rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations or practices 
of the carriers under federal control, including those applying 
jointly with carriers not under federal control, published in 
schedules filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
with state commissions, except as shall have been authorized 
by the Director, Division of Traffic, in an appropriate “Freight 
Rate Authority,” or ‘Passenger Fare Authority.” : 

(b) When changes are published under authority of such 
“Freight Rate Authority” or “Passenger Fare Authority” the 
schedule containing said-changes shall show as authority there- 
for (on the title-page if all changes in the schedule are made 
under the same. authority, otherwise in connection with such 
portions of the schedule as are made under each authority), the 
following: ‘ 

“Published for the Director General of Railroads and filed 
on days’ notice with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under *Freight Rate Authority No. . 
of the Director, Division of Traffic, United States Railroad 
Administration, dated cue 

SECTION 4. 

(a) As no authority other than as required by this circular is 
necessary to change rates, fares, charges, classifications, regu- 
lations or practices applying wholly on carriers under federal 
control, no application should be made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or to any state commission for authority 
to advance or modify rates, fares, charges, classifications, regu- 
lations or practices applying wholly on such carriers, nor for 
authority to publish changes therein on short notice. 

(b) After the necessary ‘Freight Rate Authority” or ‘‘Pas- 
senger Fare Authority” as required in paragraph (a) of Section 
3 of this circular has been secured, applications should be made 
as required by law or by the rules of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or state commissions for authority to advance, 
modify or publish on short notice changes in rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, regulations or practices applying jointly 
between carriers under federal control and those not under such 
control, and the schedules containing such joint rates, fares, 
charges, etc., shall show reference to the authority granted by 
the commission as well as to the ‘‘Freight Rate Authority” or 
“Passenger Fare Authority.’’ Such applications should be made 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission or to state commis- 
sions by the interested carriers not under federal control or for 
their account by a duly authorized agent. 

SECTION 5. 

All schedules hereafter published and filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission containing rates, fares, charges, 
classifications, regulations or practices of the carriers under 
federal control, including those applying jointly with carriers 
not under federal control, shall show clearly that they are the 
schedules of the United States Railroad Administration by hav- 
ing printed on the title-page thereof in large type the words: 

“UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION, 

Director General of Railroads.” 
SECTION 6. 

Until further advised all proposed changes in rates, fares, 

charges, etc., as named in paragraph (a) of Section 3 of this 
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circular shall be referred to the proper freight or passenger 
traffic committee for the eastern, southern or western territory 
(through or by the appropriate District Freight Traffic Commit- 
tee, if on freight traffic) and passed by it to this division for 
“Freight Rate Authority” or ‘‘Passenger Fare Authority,’’ where 
such is desired. EDWARD CHAMBERS, Director. 


*Use ‘‘Passenger Fare Authority’’ on schedules covering pas- 
senger traffic. 


LEGISLATION INSTRUCTIONS 


Director-General Hines writes to regional directors as fol- 
lows: 

“T have received information which indicates that there 
is danger of considerable misunderstanding relative . to 
handling of legislative matters. Legislative representa- 
tives of labor have been advised not to press new legisla- 
tion affecting railroad operation and have been given to 
understand that the Railroad Administration will not par- 
ticipate in legislative matters affecting labor except in 
those instances where labor representatives press the leg- 
islation. I presume that it is necessary for the Railroad 
Administration to have certain representatives in touch 
with the legislatures both to watch legislation which does 
not affect labor and also to ascertain whether labor repre- 
sentatives are in particular instances pressing legislation 
which affects railroad operations. It is highly important, 
however, to prevent any misunderstanding as to the pur- 
poses of any representatives of the Railroad Administra- 
tion who may be present in this way and I shall be glad, 
therefore, if you would arrange with these representatives 
to get in touch with the representatives of labor and 
frankly discuss the situation so that there may be a clear 
common understanding as to what is being done. I think 
this will go far to relieve misconsceptions and unrest. 


“Some communications which have been received indi- 
cate that it may not be clearly understood that, under my 
telegram and letter of January 28, you are authorized to 
take action, as indicated in that letter and telegram, on 
behalf of the Railroad Administration with respect to 
proposed state legislation, other than that relating to 
proposals affecting the interests of labor, without referring 
the matter here for specific authority. 

“When action is taken involving representation of the 
Railroad Administration before a legislature or legislative 
committee or the commitment of the Railroad Administra- 
tion to any position with respect to proposed state legis- 
lation, notice of the action taken should be sent to Wash- 
ington. My letter of January 28 provided for notification 
to the Director-General. Arrangements have been made 
to have these matters handled in the Division of Law, so 
that hereafter you will kindly address such advices to the 
general counsel of the Director-General, rather than to the 
Director-General. 

“As to the proposed legislation affecting the interests 
of labor, the advice as to the introduction of such legisla- 
tion which is called for by my letter of January 28 should 
also be sent to the general counsel of the Director-General, 
so that he may bring it at once to the attention of the 
Division of Labor with a view to having representatives 
of employes’ organizations take steps to avoid or withdraw 
support of such proposed. legislation by their organizations 
in accordance with the plan of having such matters han- 
dled here as administrative matters. 

“The fact that authority has been given to regional di- 
rectors in certain specific cases to have appearances at 
hearings on behalf of the Railroad Administration in op- 
position to certain bills affecting the interests of labor 
has raised the question as to whether it is to be under- 
stood that general authority is given to permit appear- 
ances in opposition to similar bill. 

“Appearance in opposition to such bills is to be avoided 
where practicable on account of the possibility in every 
case of causing a misunderstanding as to the carrying out 
of the plan of treating such matters here as administrative 
matters. If, however, after notice has been sent to Wash- 
ington, as above provided, of the introduction of such a 
bill, it actually comes on for a hearing, an appearance 
should be made in opposition in such cases as you con- 
sider to require opposition and at that time the under- 
standing with the national chiefs of the transportation 
brotherhoods with respect to such matters should be 
brought to the attention of the legislature or legislative 
committee, if the bill is one affecting employes of that 
class. The general counsel of the Director-General should 
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be informed of any such appearances actually made, so 
that he can arrange with the Division of Labor to have 
the chiefs with whom we have the above understanding 
notified of the action taken and of the reasons therefor, so 
as to avoid any possible misunderstanding. 

“Of course, it is important that such matters be handled 
in a co-operative spirit with the local representatives of the 
interested employes, so that they may fully understand 
that there is no effort or intent to depart from the under- 
standing that such matters are to be handled here.” 

Regional Director Smith has made arrangements for 
the following to furnish to his office, for the states indi- 
cated, the information on which to base reports to the 
general counsel of the Division of Law, in accordance 
with the Director-General’s instructions: H. A. Worcester, 
district director, Cincinnati, O., Indiana .and Ohio; J. H. 
Hustis, district director, Boston, Mass., Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maine, Vermont; 
F. H. Alfred, federal manager, Detroit, Mich., Michigan; 
C. C. Paulding, solicitor, N. Y. C. R. R. G. C. T., New 
York City, New York; D. E. Minard, assistant general 
solicitor, Erie Railroad, New York City, New Jersey. 


SHORT LINE AGREEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


It has been agreed between Director-General Hines and 
the American Short Line Railway Association that con- 
tracts between the Railroad Administration and the short 
lines shall date from April 1, 1918. It has also been agreed 
that two kinds of restitution contracts shall be made to 
cover the losses incurred by the short lines by reason of 
diverted freight, which is a euphemism for stolen freight. 
One of the two contracts is to cover losses caused by the 
diversion of freight to competitive points and the other 
to points on a short line which the diverting road could 
not reach, but to which the federal controlled road de- 
clined to send cars, for one reason or another. 

This agreement was reached after negotiations were 
broken off by the short line committee and restored when 
Director-General Hines authorized a committee of Railroad 
Administration officials appointed by him to come to a 
binding agreement on the subject. The Railroad Admin- 
istration caused the break by insisting on having the 
contracts dated on the day of execution. Such contracts 
would have required the short line accepting such a con- 
tract to forget and forgive all the sins of omission and 
commission of the federal-controlled railroads. The short 
lines wanted the contracts dated from March 21, the day 
on which the President signed the federal control act. 
An alternative proposition was to have the contracts ap- 
ply from July 1, the day before the President is supposed 
to have rescinded his dismissal of short lines, some dated 
June 22 and some June 29. The short line people would 
not agree to that. They did agree to accept the losses 
they suffered between January 1 and April 1, which period 
includes nine days after the signing o f the bill prescrib- 
ing the general terms under which the President was 
authorized to make contracts. 

The seven contracts with short lines heretofore made 
do not conform to the terms as finally agreed up for 
the lines that held out and declined to accept what the 
Railroad Administration offered. 

Cynically inclined men who have been following the 
matter, intimate that the Railroad Administration, by com- 
ing to an understanding with the short line people, hopes 
to neutralize the effect their representations have had 
upon members of Congress to which the Railroad Admin- 
istration, through Director-General McAdoo and later by 
Director-General Hines made representations upon the ne- 
cessity for doing something for the weaker lines. The 
point has been made that they meant only such as the 
weaker lines, the mileage of which is so situated that it 
can be made a disturbing factor in a rate situation, if 
the traffic managers are not treated as well as they think 
they should be, but not the weak lines that are doing the 
pioneer work in developing unsettled parts of the country. 
It is suggested that if the Railroad Administration can 
pacify the pioneer lines, its work for the five-year plan 
ean go forward without at least that handicap. 


The Commission has reopened the Time Zone investiga- 
tion so as to pass on the petition of Missoula, Mont., to 
be transferred from the Pacific to the Mountain zone. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions are Welcomed 


FOR RETURN OF ROADS 


Hon. Gilbert M. Hitchcock, Washington, D. C. (copy sent 
to all senators). 

Enclosed please find copy of resolution adopted by the 
New York Traffic Club, requesting the return of all the 
railroads now under government control to their respective 
owners, as soon as possible. 

That this country has the greatest railroad system in 
the world goes without question, and its service, accommo- 
dations and comforts offered to the public are features 
which stand pre-eminently for the achievements of owner- 
ship. 

The work of the railroads in developing the country is 
threefold: First—in building and extending their lines; 
second—in promoting industries; third—in establishing 
communities adjacent to their lines, as is evidenced by a 
number of large cities throughout the country which have 
been built up entirely by the railroads. 

We are large shippers and as such feel that speedy re- 
turn of the railroads to their respective owners is abso- 
lutely necessary to the successful operation of our busi- 
ness. We also feel that the railroads should be run and 
operated by men of long experience and training, and who 
know their business thoroughly. For patriotic reasons 
we have never complained about government operation 
of the railroads, because we were perfectly willing to bear 
our share of the burden which fell upon every industry 
throughout the country. 

We desire to urge prompt and energetic action at the 
present session of Congress with such remedial legislation 
as shall be necessary to accomplish the early return of 
the railroads to private control and operation. In the 
event that this cannot be done in the limited time, we 
request the calling of an extra session of Congress, con- 
vening early in March, for such action as will end the 
present unsatisfactory conditions of railway operations— 
unsatisfactory alike to shippers and users of the trans- 
portation system. 


We cannot express our sentiments more clearly than 
by quoting Mr. Clifford Thorne’s statement before the Sen- 
ate Investigating Committee that “Government operation 
is so distasteful among the shippers that were a popular 
vote taken today it would be defeated overwhelmingly.” 

R. E. STOVER, Traffic Manager, 
United Paperboard Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1919. 


INTEREST ON OVERCHARGE CLAIMS 


United States Railroad Administration, 
Division of Public Service and Accounting: 

We have a copy of your circular (No. 41) before us and, 
after careful perusal, we find it necessary to protest against 
provision No. 1, which curtails and restricts the interest 
bearing feature and makes the interest contingent upon 
claims being presented by the payers and limits the in- 
terest accruing to the date -of filing of the claim, and 
we do not think that this is a just ruling, for it is very 
inconsistent with the principle involved. When carriers 
collect charges in excess of the tariff provisions, they not 
only obtain money to which they are not entitled, but 
this money is used by them and they receive interest 
from the date of its collection, and it is our firm conviction 
that interest on overcharges should be paid from the date 
of collection, as has been required by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in their ruling on the subject. 

We do not understand why it should be necessary to 
penalize shippers, if they have any reason for not present- 
ing claims promptly, as they are not assumed to be as 
familiar with the rates or regulations of the carriers as 








the latter, and they must wait until they have an oppor- 
tunity to check these freight bills in order to discover 
the overcharges, and the present ruling obligating the 
shippers to make prompt claims in order to receive full 
interest thereon, amounts to compensating the carriers for 
collecting illegal charges, and this, we believe, is the crux 
of the whole affair. 

Paragraph No. 8 requires shippers and consignees to 
pay promptly all transportation charges and, in the very 
nature of transportation, many errors creep in and, as 
carriers make very few voluntary refunds, it is giving 
them preference, in our opinion, by allowing the present 
circular to remain in effect without amending same to 
read all claims for overcharges should bear interest from 
the date of overcharge, and this is the only non-discrimi- 
natory solution of the whole matter. 

We, therefore, earnestly request you to give this matter 
your immediate consideration and trust you will amend 
this circular, so as to provide the shipping public with 
proper protection and full compensation for the losses in- 
volved through the present regulations. 

A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 
W. W. White, Traffic Manager. 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 10, 1919. 


HEARINGS ON RATE INCREASES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

With reference to your editorial in your issue of Febru- 
ary 8 on Mr. Clifford Thorne’s statement before the Sen- 
ate committee on interstate commerce, “that shippers were 
deprived of their rights to a hearing before an impartial 
tribunal, before rate increases are made:” Mr. Thorne is 
absolutely correct. As an instance of the high-handed 
methods, this section is now confronted with an increase 
in sugar rates from Louisiana to Arkansas points of ap- 
proximately 100 per cent over the rate in effect prior to 
June 25, 1918. Supplements were issued by the South- 
western Lines’ Tariff Committee, F. A. Leland, agent, 
effective February 22 and February 26, naming this in- 
crease on an order from the Administration. The supple- 
ments show they were issued on January 18, but I have 
failed to find anyone who received a supplement prior to 
February 7. 

In this case we have no recourse whatever, as under 
the law the Interstate Commerce Commission can only 
review these rates after they have become effective. Not 
only was the 100 per cent increase published without any 
notification to those interested, but it creates a discrimi- 
nation, in that no increase is proposed to Mississippi cities, 
such as Memphis, Tenn. 

Our point is that this increase is established on an 
error of the Administration, without the knowledge of 
the territory affected, without giving them an opportunity 
to point out the discrimination that will result. As pre- 
viously stated, the rates will become effective on the dates 
mentioned, without any hearing being allowed the parties 
affected, and our only recourse will be a formal complaint 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

W. M. Taylor, Traffic Manager, 
Pine Bluff Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau. 
Pine Bluff, Ark., Feb. 12, 1919. 


RATE ACTION SLOW IN SOUTH 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In your editorial, under caption “Hearings on Rate In- 
creases,” published in issue of Feb. 8, 1919, appears the 
following: 

We note that he (Director Prouty) reports to the Director 


General the results of a recent trip he made to the west to 
ascertain what progress was being made by the committees 
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there. He reports that, on the average, about ten days is 
required for the passage of a complaint through the local com- 
mittee in most districts, and about the same time in the central 
committee at Chicago. Another ten days, he says, is consumed 
in Washington, so that, on an average, about thirty days are 
required to obtain action on a proposed rate change. He 
regrets that the time required for publication of a rate after 
the authority has been granted has been much longer than the 
time required in acting on the rate itself. 

We can see little ground here for complaints of delays by 
shippers that their matters are not handled with expedition— 
though we suppose there are some aggravating cases in the 
total number that makes up the average—and, though Mr. 
Prouty makes no comparison with the east and the south, 
saying nothing, indeed, about those territories, we fancy the 
west would win if there could be a test to show in what terri- 
tory shippers were best pleased with the system in use. 


From our experiences in the handling of matters with 
the local rate committees, I should say that the west 
would easily be awarded the “pennant,” because, if your 
statement is borne out by the record, there would be no 
competition whatever from the sources indicated. 

The largest phosphate rock produring area of the world 
is in southern Florida. In drying the rock, it is necessary 
to use a crude petroleum as a fuel, and this oil passes 
through ports at Tampa and Port Tampa and moves over 
distances from 27 to 55 miles. The original rate applicable 
to this movement prior to June 25, 1918, was 64% cents 
per ton. Instead of applying a percentage increase, as 
called for in General Order No. 28, an increase of 4% cents 
per hundred pounds, or 90 cents per ton, was applied. 
This resulted in an increase of $1.54% per ton, or 139.5 per 
cent. 

The increase on a per ton, instead of a percentage, basis 
was the result of an agreement between the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and the oil producing interests, and in con- 
sequence was applied to the traffic of the entire country, 
without respect to the length of the haul involved. 

The representatives of the oil interests in New York- 
New Jersey district protested the application of this flat 
per ton increase to short hauls and the modification of the 
rule was made for that particular district. 

This matter was presented to the Southern Freight Traf- 
fic Committee in December, 1918, and referred by that 
body to the Jacksonville District Freight Traffic Committee. 
In addition to the protests by letters, the writer personally 
appeared before the Jacksonville committee, urging that 
the rates be amended to the basis authorized in General 
Order No. 28, stating that this method had been adopted 
in the New York-New Jersey territory. 

At this writing no definite conclusion has been reached 
and in the meantime receivers are being compelled to pay 
freight on basis of a rate which is excessive and out of 
all reason, and so admitted when applied to a different 
section of this country. 

I do not believe that any member of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration could successfully deny the statement that 
the shippers of the south are very much opposed to the 
manner in which their rate problems are being handled. 

J. W. White, 
Traffic Manager, International Agricultural Corp. 
Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 14, 1919. 


AS TO FILING COMPLAINTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Ever since General Order No. 41 was issued we have had 
a deluge of letters from the freight claim agents of dif- 
ferent railroads, calling our attention to the instructions 
contained in this general order and, regardless of the 
circumstances, they have always made us live up to every 
one of its provisions. 

We now have a letter from one of the local agents in 
Kansas City, which is in reply to a letter which we ad- 
dressed him, regarding the provision in General Order No. 
25, that all bad order notations or shortage notations 
should be made in ink on the face of the original expense 
bill and signed by the agent: 


Referring to your letter of February 5th, which has reference 
to damage notations in pencil on face of freight bills covering 
shipments for your firm. . 

For your information I wish to advise that it is impossible 
for us to make ink notations on original freight bills in ques- 
tion, and I can hardly see why this is necessary so long as our 
copy shows damage notations; however, we have instructed our 
checkers to show all bad order notations on the copy of freight 
bills which we hand drivers of transfer companies delivering 
your freight, which will no doubt furnish the information you 
require. 
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Which goes to show that the shippers and receivers do 
not get a square deal and that the rules as interpreted 
are to be lived up to by shippers and receivers, but not 
by the railroads themselves. 

I think it would be good policy if all the shippers’ com- 
plaints were made on the different federal managers. I 
have noticed that the high executive officers of all rail- 
roads do not care to be burdened with these complaints 
and if there are too many of them it usually results in 
a change that will reduce complaints to a’ minimum. I 
do not believe that any federal manager realizes what the 
average traffic manager has to put up with and the dif- 
ferent kinds of pests that are now connected with the 
railroad business, especially the pest that is always trying 
to let you know he is working for Uncle Sam and that 
you cannot “put anything over on him.” I had one of 
these in my office yesterday, so they still exist. 

I hope we will hear from other traffic managers as to 
what their ideas are as to the filing of complaints, so that 
they will receive the attention they deserve. 

William Volker & Co., 
R. M. Nielson, Traffic Manager. 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 14, 1919. 


BETTER EXPRESS SERVICE 


Mr. D. S. Elliott, Vice-President, 
American Railway Express Company: 

The writer is very much interested in your campaign 
for “Better Service,” and I believe a great deal will be 
accomplished, resulting in material benefit to the shipper 
as well as the carrier. 

This morning my attention was called to a shipment 
waybilled from Indianapolis, Ind., consigned to us on Feb- 
ruary 11. This shipment consisted of 13 boxes and was 
shipped by Otto N. Moore. Up to this writing only 1 of 
the boxes has been delivered, making 12 short, and it 
appears to me that a great deal of improvement could 
be made by a campaign between the operating departments 
and the various agencies of your company in this respect. 

Of course, everyone is open to criticism, and this is 
merely offered as a suggestion; in view of the fact that 
it should not require 48 hours in which to transport a 
shipment by express for a distance of approximately 110 
miles and have the greater portion of the shipment check 
short at destination. 

The Recording and Computing Machines Co., 
A. J. Cook, Traffic Manager. 
Dayton, O., Feb. 15, 1919. 


REPORT OF SHIPMENTS ASTRAY 


Mr. G. M. Freer, President, 
National Industrial Traffic League: 

This company, along with many others, has experienced 
much trouble, annoyance and expense by reason of less- 
carload shipments becoming separated from the billing, 
going astray in transit, and consequent inability to get 
any record or report of location whatever. These cases 
result in a great deal of expense, some of which we feel 
could be saved with a proper co-operation exerted by the 
U. S. Railroad Administration. 

We have in mind a rule which we feel ought to be 
adopted by the Railroad Administration, that would be a 
step toward co-operation with the public who pay the 
freight. The Director-General of Railroads has enunci- 
ated words to the effect that the public should be “pleased” 
instead of being “damned,” as in the past. 

We are able to quote a sample of what we have in 
mind, as follows: Seventeen boxes of radiator bases were 
shipped from one of our eastern factories in the forepart 
of January. The car went into a transfer station and, al- 
though the boxes were supposed to have been transferred 
to another car, they were not put in that car on arrival at 
the next transfer point, neither did the shipment travel 
via junction specified on the billing, nor has it since been 
received. There is a large amount involved (about $600) 
and as the material is of a special design it would be 
costly to duplicate it and it could not be made up inside 
of two or three weeks. But neither our customer, our- 
selves nor anybody connected with the railroad over which 
shipment was supposed to move can get any idea of where 
it might be. 

How simple it would be, and what a relief to the mind 
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of consignee or the shipper if he would receive a notice 
from the agent of some station saying that they had “to- 
day checked over without billing shipment of 17 crates 
consigned to John Jones, Jonesville, O., which were being 
forwarded to destination on free astray waybill 123 Feb- 
ruary 1” via whatever lines might be most direct. We 
would then know whether shipment was lost and whether 
it was necessary to duplicate. We think this is informa- 
tion that we are entitled to, and, even if it does cost the 
U. S. Railroad Administration a little additional effort, 
and possibly another three cents postage, still it is some- 
thing to which we are entitled. We would suggest a rule 


that any agent checking over a shipment without billing 


should immediately notify his freight claim department 
advising the disposition made of same, with copy to the 
agent of the station from which the car was forwarded, 
and a copy to the shipper. The shipper is entitled to this 
information, as he will immediately hear from his cus- 
tomer if the material does not show up. 
R. L. Kern, 
Traffic Manager, U. S. Radiator Corporation. 
Detroit, Mich., Feb. 18, 1919. 


FINN MAKES STATEMENT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

This letter is written to call attention to a statement 
appearing in The Traffic World of Feb. 8, 1919, commenting 
upon my testimony before the Senate committee. The 
paragraph in the article is found on page 300 and reads 
as follows: 


Mr. Finn was not disposed to yield any of the time he needed 
to read his paper, for cross-examination, when Senator Kellogg 
wanted to ask questions. He tried to avoid answering the 
Minnesota senator when the latter asked whether he favored 
government ownership of steamboats, telegraph and telephones, 
coal mines and so forth, because, he said, he had not studied 
them and, besides, he wanted to finish his paper. He had also 
said he wanted to get away at noon. Kellogg suggested that 
he had better answer questions rather than come back the next 
day. It was finally arranged that he should come back Feb- 
ruary 4 if the committee desired him. 


I submit that this statement creates the impression that 
it was my purpose to avoid cross-examination, and that 
I did not answer ‘the Minnesota senator” when he asked 
whether I favored the government ownership of steam- 
boats, telegraph, telephones, coal mines, ete. I affirm that 
the record itself shows that I did answer concerning all 
of the above subjects; that my answers showed that the 
government ownership of steamboats did not follow as a 
necessary sequence to the government ownership of rail- 
roads; and that I laid down the principles which should 
apply to the government ownership of telephone and tele- 
graph companies and stated that it would require an in- 
vestigation of the facts to ascertain whether or not the 
principles enunciated should apply to telephone and tele- 
graph companies. The record shows that I did not believe 
that conditions prevailed necessitating the government 
ownership of coal mines. 

Confirming this statement, I quote from the record as 
taken by the stenographer who reported my testimony. 
As to government ownership of the telephone and tele- 
graph companies, the principle to be applied was thus 
stated in response to questions by Senator Pomerene: 


Mr. Finn. I believe in the government ownership or state or 
city ownership of every public service corporation where to dupli- 
cate the service results in an economic waste. In other words, 
where competitive conditions result in an economic waste, a 
monopoly in public service enterprises is essential. Now, if a 
private monopoly is indefensible, intolerable, and should be 
destroyed, a necessary governmental monopoly ought to be 
owned and operated by the government. 

Senator Pomerene. Of course, a telephone company or tele- 
phone company is just the same kind of a monopoly as a rail- 
road? 

Mr. Finn. Yes; but I have not given the study to telegraph 
companies or to telephone companies that I have to railroad 
companies. I understand, however, that competitive conditions 
with telegraph companies and with telephone companies result 
in an economic waste. Now then, if that is not true, the rule 
which I think is correct does not apply. If it is true, then the 
rule does apply. 

Senator Pomerene. You do not know, then, whether you 
would recommend for the government to own the telegraph and 
telephone companies or not? 

Mr. Finn. I do not. 


As to the government ownership of coal mines, in re- 
sponse to a question propounded by Senator Pomerene, 
the record is as follows: 
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Senator Pomerene. What about other monopolies, natural 
monopolies? A coal mine is a natural monopoly, is it not? 

Mr. Finn. It is a natural monopoly, in a sense, Senator. 

P ~ qed Pomerene. The public has to pay the bill for the 
uel. 

Mr. Finn. If, as a matter of fact, all the coal mines in the 
United States were owned and operated by one individual, then 
the government would either have to exercise the taxing power 
of the government to prevent the profits from being excessive, 
or else some other method of operation would have to be de- 
vised. Now, I do not advocate the government ownership of 
coal mines, because, with my limited knowledge, I do not know 
that they are acquired by such few in number that they can 
conspire together easily to fix the prices; but if laws cannot be 
passed which effectively. stop the consolidation of coal mines 
so that, in effect, all the coal mined will be controlled in price 
by one corporation, then unquestionably some other govern- 
mental policy must be devised to relieve the situation. 

Senator Pomerene. Then, if in any industry like coal mines 
or iron mines, the competition can be eliminated entirely, you 
would have the government own them? 

Mr. Finn: No, sir; I did not say that. 

Senator Pomerene. Whereas, with the railroads there is 
competition, and on account of the competition you would have 
the government own them? I do not understand that. 

Mr. Finn. The distinction is this, Senator, that from time 
immemorial transportation has been considered a function of the 
government. There never has been in the history of civilization, 
so far as I know, any country that did not consider transporta- 
tion as a part of its governmental function, necessary to be pro- 
vided for the public good. Now, when transportation companies 
have always been considered by civilization as an instrumental- 
ity of the government, in my own mind I can clearly conceive 
of a difference between the governmental method of dealing 
with transportation, which is essentially a governmental func- 
oom and with industries that are not governmental in their 
nature. 


Now, as to the government ownership of steamboats, the 
record shows the following answer: 


Mr. Finn. I do not claim that a governmental monopoly is 
necessary in transportation by water. God made the rivers and 
the lakes and the sea, and every man should be as free to use 
them as to drive his wagon and team upon a country road. The 
governmental necessity does not exist there, for the rivers and 
lakes and the sea present no necessary monopoly as the rail- 
road highways do. One hundred boats owned by different indi- 
viduals and companies can use the same river, the same lake 
and the same sea. Usually only one railroad corporation can 
use the same track, thereby resulting,in a necessary monopoly. 
However, it is the duty of the government to see that adequate 
transportation by water is provided. If it does not exist under 
private enterprise sufficiently to meet the demands of the public, 
it is a governmental function to make the necessary facilities. 


As to my willingness to return and submit to a further 
cross-examination, the record is as follows: 


Senator Cummins. 
Washington today? 

Mr. Finn. Well, I have an important engagement Saturday. 

or Cummins. And you ought to leave tonight in order 
to it? 

Mr. Finn. Yes, sir; but I will tell you what I could do, if it 
is of enough importance—however, I hardly think so—if the 
committee desires me to return; you can just indicate it to 
Senator Cummins, and I may be called by telephone and will 
come back. 

Senator Pomerene. 
tomorrow, Senator. 

Senator Cummins. I very much want to get your views upon 
certain phases of the subject you have discussed, Mr. Finn. 

Mr. Finn. I will file a brief. 

Senator Cummins. But I think probably it is not so impor- 
tant that I develop these views as that you should keep your 
engagement; so, with that arrangement, Mr. Chairman, that 
Mr. Finn will return if we come to the conclusion that we need 
him, I will waive, for the present, the examination which I 
otherwise would have made. 

Senator Pomerene. Very well. 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


How important is it that you should leave 


We have arranged to hear Mr. Warfield 


Then we will stand recessed 


From these quotations I submit that the statement in 
The Traffic World does me a gross injustice and, in the 
interest of fair play, I ask that this letter be reproduced 
in The Traffic World. Laurence B. Finn. 

Franklin, Ky., Feb. 17, 1919. 


The significance of what Mr. Finn may have done or said on 
the stand depends as much on his manner as on his words. We 
have not even investigated to see if he gives all the words that 
were spoken, being disposed to give him every satisfaction and 
being in no way desirous of misrepresenting what he said or 
did. We do not see that the matter is of much importance 
anyhow, except that it is always important to quote a witness 
correctly.—Editor The Traffic World. 


An order of reparation has been issued in connection 
with the Commission’s decision to that effect (Docket No. 
9474, Morris Hermann & Co. vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 
et al.) of $129.87, with interest from April 16, 1916, as 
reparation on account of an unreasonable rate exacted 
for the transportation of five carloads of spent iron mass 
from Cambridge, Mass., to Elizabethport, N. J. 
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EXPORTS CONTROL COMMITTEE 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau. 


The Exports Control Committee is composed of Major- 
General G. W. Goethals, representing the army; Rear Ad- 
miral C. J. Peoples, representing the navy; Geo. D. Ogden, 
representing the Railroad Administration; P. A. S. Frank- 
lin, the Shipping Control Committee; D. W. Cooke, repre- 
senting the traffic committee of the allies; and R. L. 
McKellar, secretary. At its own request it will be dis- 
solved on March 1, as stated in The Traffic World of Feb- 
ruary 15, and C. E. Spens, vice-president and traffic man- 
ager of the Burlington, who has been inland traffic man- 
ager for the Food Administration and is an assistant to 
director Chambers, will take over that part of the export 
and import work which will have to be done notwithstand- 
ing the dissolution of the Exports Control Committee. 


The members of the committee will return to their 
former employments. General Goethals will go again on 
the retired list of the army; Admiral Peoples, of course, 
will continue in the navy; Chairman Ogden will return to 
his place as vice-president and freight traffic manager of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Philadelphia; D. W. Cooke 
has been made associate director of the Cunard Steamship 
Company and will have offices in New York City; Mr. 
Franklin will return to his duties as president of the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine; and Secretary McKellar 
will resume his work in charge of the foreign commerce 
service of the Southern Railway with offices in Washing- 
ton. 


This dissolution was suggested by Chairman Ogden in 
a letter sent by him to Director-General Hines and Secre- 
taries Baker and Daniels. He suggested that the work 
of the committee had been completed except such as would 
come directly under the control of port committees at 
New York and Atlanta, Portland and San Francisco. Mr. 
Ogden recommended that with a view to preventing port 
congestion hereafter the control committees at the ports 
mentioned be continued with authority to regulate the 
flow under the permit system. 


Director-General Hines, in permitting the dissolution of 
the committee, so far as he could control its work, said 
that it was not only his duty but his privilege to express 
to the members of the committee the deep appreciation 
he and his associates have of the successful manner in 
which the committee performed its exacting and manifold 
duties. 


“Your labors have been one of the outstanding con- 
tributions toward the successful prosecution of the war,” 
said Mr. Hines, “and it is indeed a pleasure in thanking 
yourself and the other members of your committee to give 
written expression to the thought that has been so often in 
my mind.” 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


American commerce is not being served by the U. S. 
Shipping Board as fully as that body hopes some day to 
be able to serve it. Nine-tenths of those of its ships, not 
engaged in military service, are employed for the relief 
of the people of Belgium and Switzerland. Ships are not 
available for service on routes over which the Shipping 
Board has announced rates, except when it is possible to 
take vessels from the Belgium and Swiss relief service. 

In a way of speaking, the rates that have been published 
since the competition between the. British and American 
merchant marines has become acute are evidences of 
things hoped for rather than of things accomplished. 
Within the week a number of rates have been announced 
by the Shipping Board, none of which, however, is of such 
a character as to cause any particular stir in the general 
competitive situation. The Board, instead of only issuing 
supplements to its tariffs, is putting out what it calls 
corrected tariffs. For instance, on February 11 it issued 
European Tariff No. 11 (corrected), in which formerly 
established rates were restated and only two new items 
were included. They were a rate of $1 per 100 pounds 
from South Atlantic ports to United Kingdom ports on 
starch, spelter, sulphur, lead billets, canned goods, and a 
note referring to rates on steel, saying that the rates on 
it would be either based upon weight or measurement at 
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the ship’s option. It also issued European Tariff No. 12 
(corrected) to show a like option on steel rates mentioned 
in that tariff. 

The probabilities are that unless the Board changes that 
system its tariffs will be quoted by their serial numbers 
rather than the tariff numbers. Corrected No. 11, for 
instance, is serial No. 26 and corrected No. 12 is serial 
No. 29. 


Another fact with regard to the Board’s tariffs that may 
confuse is that tariffs with effective dates considerably 
preceding the date of issue are also put out. Of that 
character is serial No. 27, Far East Tariff No. 17, canceling 
tariff No. 4 and supplements, containing rates from north 
Atlantic ports. It is as follows: 


All cargo 
per ton of 2,240 lbs. 
or 40 cu. ft., 

at ship’s option. 
Close All 
i other 
cargo. 
$25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
40.00 
25.00 


Japan—Kobe, Yokohama 
China—Hong Kong, Shanghai 
Philippine Islands—Manila 
Russia—Vladivostok 

Straits Settlement—Singaport 
French Indo China—Saigon 25.00 
Dutch East Indies (see note) adel 40.00 


Note.—Rates to Dutch East Indies apply on steamers sailing 
after February 20, 1919. 


Above rates apply on pieces and or packages weighing up to 
4,480 pounds weight each. For pieces and or packages in excess 
of 4,480 pounds each, customary heavy lift scale to be added. 

Homeward Rates from Above Ports to North Atlantic Ports.— 
Commodity rates for homeward cargo will be established and 
quoted upon application. 


During the week of February 10 the Board issued, in 
addition to what had already been mentioned, Special Quo- 
tation No. 50, effective February 12, on staves from Sa- 
vannah, Ga., to Barcelona, at $1.70 per 100 pounds, for 
application on the steamship Orkild, the special condition 
being that the shipment should be on or under deck at 
ship’s option, owner’s risk when on deck and extra things 
at their expense. It also issued Far East Tariff No. 15, 
canceling tariff No. 7, effective March 1, carrying the rates 
from Pacific coast ports to the far East on all cargo, as 
published in The Traffic World of February 8, on page 286. 


The U. S. Shipping Board has established a rate of one 
dollar from north Atlantic ports to Karachi, Bombay, Co- 
lombo and Calcutta, on cargo stowing under forty cubic 
feet per 100 pounds and sixty cents on cargo stowing over 
that; to Madras and Rangoon, $1.20 over and 65 cents 
under. Exceptions are cartridges, which are to take four 
cents per pound; and case oil, which is to take one dollar 
per case. The weight limit per piece is two long tons 
and not in excess of thirty feet; parcel receipt, $1.50 per 
cubic foot, $3 minimum and minimum bill of lading charge 
$7.50. Homeward bound rates from Indian ports on ap- 
plication. 


OVERSEAS TRAFFIC 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A considerable improvement in the movement of over- 
seas traffic for the week ended February 11 over the week 
previous is shown in a report from the Exports Control 
Committee, made public February 18 by Director-General 


Hines. The total number of cars on hand at north At- 
lantic ports for the week ended February 13 was 31,436, 
while for the week ending February 4 there were 32,343, 
a decrease in accumulation of cars for the week of Feb- 
ruary 13 compared to the previous week of 907 cars. 


The deliveries of export freight at the various ports 
for the months of August to December, 1918, inclusive, 
amounted to 260,488 cars, apportioned as follows: North 
Atlantic range, 234,428 cars; south Atlantic range, 4,991 
ears; Gulf range, 21,069 cars. The average monthly de 
liveries for the same period amounted to 52,097 cars. 

It is announced that the Food Administration will pur- 
chase within the next ten days about half a million barrels 
of flour, and probably an additional half million barrels 
within the succeeding ten-day period. Permits will not 
be requested on any of this material for about two weeks. 
Following is the report of the port situation on overseas 
traffic, the situation, except where otherwise specified, be- 
ing of February 13: 
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General Situation: 
Received Delivered 
(In Cars) 
Export freight at North Atlantic ports (ex- 
clusive of U. S. government freight, bulk 
grain and coal) 
U. S. government freight on railroad terminals. 


8,743 


1, 871 2,403 


al 11,146 
a decrease of 912 cars. 


The deliveries of export freight at the various ports 
for the months of August to December, 1918, inclusive, 
were as given below, and show the total number of cars 
for each port and the percentage of the grand total de- 
livered through each port: 

Per Cent 
of Total 
4.17 
55.56 
10.30 
7.50 
6.54 
5.92 


89.99 


Boston 
New York .... 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 

Newport News 
Norfolk 


Total North Atlantic Range 





Wilmington 0 
Charleston 0 
Savannah _ 2,882 
Brunswick 813 
Fernandina 1,032 
Jacksonville 264 


4,991 


Tampa 648 
Port Tampa 506 
Pensacola 353 
Mobile 1,215 
New Orleans 10,482 
Gulfport 1,527 
Port Arthur 413 
Texas City 1,816 
Galveston 4,109 


Total Gulf Range 
Grand Total 


Total South Atlantic Range 


260,488 


SUMMARY 
Making an average per month: 
For North Atlantic Range 
For South Atlantic Range 
For Gulf Range 


46,885.6 
998.2 
4,213.8 


52,097.6 


South American Trade: For five months, July to No- 
vember, 1918, inclusive, the actual liftings to South Amer- 
ica, as compared with the monthly program, were as fol- 
lows:: 

West Coast of South America 


Monthly 
Program, 
Tons 
56,933 
84,560 


141,493 


Average 
Liftings 
Per Month, 
Tons 
39,236 
52,175 


91,411 


General 


East Coast of South America 
41,216 
56,000 


52,704 
113,080 


165,784 
Total for South America 


98,149 
140,560 


91,940 
165,255 


238,709 257,195 
showing that the movement exceeded the monthly program by 
nearly 20,000 tons. 


General 


Food Administration: The Food Administration move- 
ment on which ocean tonnage is available is as follows: 

At New York, 990,700 bushels of grain and 13,800 tons 
of cereal products, packing house products, milk and cloth- 
ing. Based on 17 vessels headed for New York, it is 
expected to permit 1,000,000 bushels of grain from Buffalo, 
in addition to 1,500,000 bushels permitted last week. 

At Philadelphia, 1,155,840 bushels of grain. Ample grain 
has been permitted to meet steamer requirements, ap- 
preximately 1,000,000 bushels having been permitted since 
February 1. 

At Baltimore, 310,000 bushels of wheat. In view of the 
vessel tonnage due and the fact that the grain on hand 
aid permitted about equals facilities available, permit cov- 
ering 500,000 bushels from West Fairport, O., will be 
granted upon application. 
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At Boston. During the past week 500,000 bushels of 
grain were permitted from Buffalo. 

Flour on hand at Boston shows 592 cars; 416 Food Ad- 
ministration and 176 British government, with two steam- 
ers loading for Food Administration and one due within 
next few days. 

At New York, 278 carloads for Belgian Relief Commis- 
sion. Four steamers in port, and 100 cars provisions for 
Swedish commission will be delivered to steamer in port. 
The French government has four steamers loading and 
one on hand with provisions. Six ships due. 

At Philadelphia, three steamers are loading 23,000 tons 
of flour account Food Administration, with another steamer 
due for 4,800 tons. 

At Baltimore, three steamers loading flour for Food Ad- 
ministration. 

At Newport News elevator has been cleared of oats, and 
train movement notices have been issued covering the 
movement of eleven solid trains to take care of 1,000,000 
bushels of barley permitted last week. 

Grain Situation: The elevator situation at the princi- 
pal grain handling ports, north Atlantic range, shows some 
reductions in stocks on hand, the situation as of the 6th, 
based on the percentage of the capacity of the elevators, 
showing stocks on hand and supplies on wheels as follows: 

Per Cent 
Portland, Maine 82.0 
IES fats ora hewn a \aretare rave Sia he Seale a aba Raw aeeeas 91.7 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Newport News 


with a total north Atlantic ports average of 102 per cent. 
The total average at the Gulf was 60.1 per cent of the 
capacity of elevators, Port Arthur still continuing with 
its over-capacity stock, the percentage being 107.7. 
The clearances from the elevators during the week were 
as follows: 
Stock Cleared 
from Elevators 
or Boats, Tons Cleared 


76,618 15.1 
14,340 8.3 


90,958 13.4 


Stock in 
Elevators 
or Boats, Tons 
North Atlantic ports...508,064 
Gulf ports 


Per Cent 


680,144 


Commercial Exports: Commercial exports show an in- 
crease of 9,020 tons at all ports, the amount of commer- 
cial exports on hand as of the 6th being 241,160 tons. The 
principal increase has been at the north Atlantic ports, 
where the increase shows 14,820 tons. The south Atlantic 
range shows a decrease of 320 tons and the Gulf ports 
a decrease of 5,480 tons. 

The average daily delivery of commercial export freight 
shows a decided increase, which is due to the constantly 
increasing volume, the figures being as follows: 


At North Atlantic Ports: Delivered 


Total Cars Average Cars 

Delivered Per Day 
February 1st to 10th 2,826 354 
BE errr rr ee 6,589 253 
December, 1918 169 

November ‘ 114 

October : 129 

U. S. Government: The situation is in good shape, there 
being only 659 cars on hand, including Kearney and Port 
Newark. Shipments to Bay Ridge have been stopped 
pending completion of the warehouse. Only one railroad 
lighter is under load. 

The movement of hay has increased materially, but ar- 
rangements have been made to move it from Montreal 
to Port Newark via rail, and to utilize the government 
lighters made light with inbound material, for delivery to 
ships. This will save railroad lighterage on approximately 
45,000 tons. 

French Government: The French situation is improving, 
especially at Boston, where four steamers are loading, with 
six steamers due. 

At New York they have four steamers loading, one on 
hand and six due. 

British Government: 
advise their February program for provisions, etc., 
follows: 


Per Day 


The British Ministry of Shipping 
is as 
New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Provisions E 5,000 a:aeite coawe 
Lard f aida cal 2,000 1,500 
Butter 1,000 a5-e Kare 
Eggs stevesais 
Oleo oil 
Frozen beef 


1,000 
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Frozen Beef and Provisions: As shown under the Brit- 
ish program, they will have 10,000 tons of frozen beef for 
February. 

Provisions on hand at New York, 1,792 cars, divided, 101 
British, 525 French, 784 Italian, 186 Belgian Relief, and 
123 miscellaneous. 

There is quite a movement developing of provisions con- 
signed to foreign representatives of the packers for relief 
purposes in neutral and small European countries. Three 
vessels have been assigned for loading at New York and 
cargoes have been permitted. Two other vessels have 
been allocated to New York, but permits will not be issued 
until more definite information as to loading dates is at 
hand. Via Philadelphia, cargo for steamship Prusa was 
permitted, but it developed the steamer would not be 
available in time for loading, and steamship Sapirero has 
been substituted. 

velinquent Bureau: The Delinquent Bureau reports that 
during the past week the British “assist” consignments 
have been greatly diminished and ground storage freight 
for Suzuki & Co. materially reduced. Especial attention 
is being given to delinquent consignees who have one 
or two old cars or “part lots” remaining on hand. A few 
of the larger steamship lines have accumulations both at 
the terminals and on lighters, and active measures are 
being taken to reduce same. 

Lighterage Situation: At a conference last Monday, 
the 10th instant, it developed that the average number 
of trips per lighter in January, 1919, was 3.5 trips per 
month, as compared with 4.1 trips last year. Inspectors 
have been provided at railroad terminals to report delays, 
ete., tending to interfere with the handling of lighters, so 
that prompt remedy can be applied. 

North Atlantic Ports: There seems to be general activ- 
ity at all of the terminals. 

At New York the Italians have 729 cars of provisions 
for which steamers are due shortly. 

Philadelphia had five steamers loading with miscella- 
neous cargo, in addition to the three loading flour for 
the Food Administration, and two barks loading French 
provisions. 

At Baltimore there is a slight increase on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, due to arrivals of lard for French gov- 
ernment, for which steamers were diverted, as reported 
under Shipping Board. There are five vessels loading. 
The American Red Cross have slightly reduced material 
on hand; 38 cars of obsolete freight have been disposed of 
during the week. 

At Norfolk Italian steamer is. still loading fire brick, 
having reduced accumulation of 85 cars to 11 cars. Brit- 
ish steamer has finished loading flour, leaving 83 cars 
under load and 158 on piers. 

Southern Ports: The situation at the southern ports 
seems to be satisfactory. There has been a further re- 
duction in the number of loads of export freight in the 
yards on wheels, as well as a decrease in the number 
of carloads of export freight on ground storage, but an 
increase in the number of carloads in warehouse at south- 
ern ports as a whole. 

New Orleans had 15 vessels cleared during the week 
for foreign countries, including eight European cargoes. 
Thirty-two vessels are in port taking on cargoes and 12 
vessels scheduled to call within the next week. 

Effective February 10, the Southern Export Committee 
issued embargo No. 5, canceling No. 4, which had the 
effect of eliminating the permit restrictions to commodities 
listed therein when destined to South America, Central 
America, Mexico, Cuba and the West Indies. In other 
words, traffic moving via a southern port for the countries 
referred to is no longer subject to permit control of the 
Southern Export Committee. 

Pacific Coast Situation: The Pacific coast situation 
shows increased accumulations for the week ending Feb- 
ruary 7. 

Puget Sound District: In the Puget Sound district the 
increase was 265 cars, the total now being 4,623 cars. 
Shipments held without government license on export bills 
of lading were reduced from 101 to 43. This is, no doubt, 
caused by labor conditions and the strike called for the 
6th instant, which has subsequently been settled. 

San Francisco District: In the San Francisco district 
there has been an increase of 167 cars, bringing the total 
up to 1,242 cars, which is the normal situation. 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC REPORT 


The Trafic World Washinyton Bureau. 


According to a report made public February 19 by Di- 
rector-General Hines of traffic conditions for the week 
ended February 17, the most important matter of interest 
to the shipping public was the cancellation, effective Feb- 
ruary 15, of requirements to obtain permits on carload 
shipments of domestic freight to New York City except 
for local lighterage. Embargoes against domestic freight 
to Philadelphia and Baltimore as well as to New York were 
materially modified on February 15. The condition at the 
various ports is in fairly good shape, 4,920,000 bushels of 
grain having been exported during the past week, and a 
number of ships are now loading. This affords considera- 
ble space in the elevators and permits are being issued 
freely for the movement of freight from the west to both 
the Atlantic and Gulf ports. The movement of principal 
fruits and vegetables, so far this season, greatly exceeds 
that of last year. Cattle and hog receipts at the Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, decreased 12 per cent under the 
same period of last year, although sheep receipts showed 
an increase of 11 per cent. Passenger travel from prac- 
tically all parts of the country continued unusually heavy, 
this being particularly noticeable to Florida points. The 
report follows: 

Eastern Region—The automobile business is reported as 
being extremely prosperous, and one large concern has 
acquired 300 additional acres in order to enlarge its plant. 

During the week permits were issued covering about 
25,000 cars of export freight, of which 10,000 were com- 
mercial freight. 

Allegheny Region—Embargoes against domestic freight 
to Philadelphia, Baltimore, as well as New York, were 
materially modified on the 15th. 

A new plan for the delivery of perishable freight at 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore was established 
on February 15, which should greatly improve the service. 

On account of heavy export movement of grain from the 
elevators at Atlantic seaboard, permits are being issued 
freely on grain from the West. 

Regular travel is somewhat lighter than the preceding 
weeks, and congestion at ticket offices in the large termi- 
nals has practically ceased. 

Pocahontas Region—The movement of coal and coke 
continues very light, showing a decrease of 3,000 cars 
under the previous week, while local loading of general 
freight also shows a slight decrease. 

Twelve pig iron furnaces and steel plants are reported 
out of blast, some for repairs, and others account lack of 
orders. 

Dumping of coal at tidewater showed a decrease of 
98,846 tons. 

Passenger travel continues very good, requiring extra 
equipment on regular trains, as well as the operation of 
forty-four extra passenger trains. 

Owing to close of Dupont Powder Plant at Hopewell, Va., 
the service between that point and Petersburg has been 
reduced to two trains per day. 

Southern Region—The number of cars loaded and re- 
ceived from connections showed an increase of 56,027 cars 
as compared with the previous week, although the increase 
was only 5,473 cars greater than the same period of 1918. 

There are no accumulations at terminals, or embargoes, 
but the surplus of box cars still continues. 

Movement of fruits and vegetables from Florida shows 
about 25 per cent increase over last year, and the demand 
for refrigerator equipment is heavy; however, we are 
having no difficulty in filling requisitions. 

The low price of cotton continues to retard the move- 
ment of this commodity. 


The domestic demand for lumber continues light, but 
European bookings are reported. 

Passenger business was very heavy, and tourist hotels 
in Florida are having an exceptionally good season. 

Northwestern Region—The general strike situation at 
Seattle has cleared and all laborers have returned to their 
work, with the exception of the shipyard workers, who will 
doubtless resume operations within ten days. 

During the week 101,118 cars of freight were loaded in 
the Northwestern Region, which was a decrease of about 
1 per cent under the corresponding week of last year, but 
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an increase of 17 per cent over the corresponding week 
of the previous month. 

The elevators at Duluth and Milwaukee are filled to 

capacity, retarding the movement of grain to primary 
markets. 

Live stock loadings continue to show increases as com- 
pared with the previous. ‘week, as well as with the same 
period last year. 

Passenger traffic is cca throughout the entire region. 

Central Western Region—During the week 103,680 cars 
of freight were loaded, which is a decrease of about 11 
per cent under loading for the corresponding week of 
last year, partially accounted for by heavy snows, sleet 
and high winds throughout Nebraska, Kansas and Colo- 
rado. 

The amount of export freight on hand at San Francisco 
is being gradually reduced, and at the present time is 
equivalent to 890 carloads. 

Passenger travel throughout the week has been about 
normal, although the movement to California continues 
heavy. 

Thirty-four troop trains and a number of extra cars were 
operated during the week to move discharged soldiers. 

Passenger schedules are being revised with a view to 
giving improved service, and observation and buffet cars 
are being restored on some of the through trains. 

War Department—The situation at New York is in ex- 
cellent shape. Releases exceeded arrivals by 708 cars, 
leaving only 842 carloads on hand February 14. 

Only one railroad lighter was under load with army 
freight in the harbor. 

The return of materials from France for distribution 
in the interior continues very heavy. 

Conditions at San Francisco are normal and consider- 
able tonnage for Manila and Siberia is being handled with- 
out interruption. 

Cargoes of Australian wool continue to arrive and. are 
being moved to Boston satisfactorily. 

Navy Department—The transportation situation contin- 
ues good and warrants demobilization of the special di- 
visions installed to handle this transportation, which is 
rapidly taking place. 

Congestions still exist at Indian Head, Md., Lee Hall 
and Grove, Va., and at the supply warehouse at Hampton 
Roads, Va. This situation should be materially improved 
within the next week, however. 


Food Administration—It has been necessary to continue 
the permit basis for movement of grain at Duluth and 
Milwaukee, but practically no permits are being issued at 
this time to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The sale of reserve stocks of grain in elevators at Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis and Omaha is progressing, and this 
movement should relieve the situation at those markets 
within the next week or ten days. 

The situation at the ports is in fairly good shape; 
4,920,000 bushels of grain were exported during the past 
week, while a number of ships are now loading. This 
affords considerable space in the elevators and permits 
are being issued freely for the movement of grain from 
the west to both Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

Fuel Administration—Reports a full supply of cars and 
ample transportation facilities. 

Account shortage of boats there is an accumulation of 
tidewater coal at both Hampton Roads and Baltimore. 

The production of anthracite coal is ample for all needs, 
while the production of bituminous coal and coke is in 
excess of the demand. 

The movement of crude oil shows a decided increase 
from Ranger and Burk-Burnett, Texas, districts, although 
other oil loading is light. 

Coastwise Steamship Lines—There is still an accumula- 
tion of freight at Galveston for movement east, to which 
extra ships have been assigned, and the southbound move- 
ment between New York and Galveston is fairly good. 

The movement between New Orleans and New York is 
sufficiently heavy to fill up all available space in both di- 
rections; however, there is no pressure on facilities at 
other points in either north or south bound direction. 

Passenger travel on the coastwise lines is very good 
and shows considerable increase over previous seasons. 

Agricultural Section—There is a widespread agitation to 
decrease the planting of cotton, and there will no doubt be 
- large decrease in the acreage unles cotton prices ad- 
vance, 
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Large numbers of pure bred beef and dairy cattle are 
being shipped into the South for breeding purposes. 

Mail and Express Section—Reports conditions in normal 
shape throughout the entire country, and also advises that 
complete service at Seattle has been restored. 

General—Effective March 1 there will be a partial re- 
turn to a la carte service on the dining cars; however, 
on all trains where congestion would result from a la 
earte service table d’hote service will be continued and a 
uniform price of $1.25 per meal will be charged for table 
d’hote service. 

The movement of principal fruits and vegetables so far 
this season greatly exceeds that of last year; white pota- 
toes, apples and cabbage showing distinct gains, although 
celery, lettuce and sweet potatoes were not nearly normal. 

Cattle and hog receipts at the Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, decreased 12 per cent under the same period of last 
year, although sheep receipts showed an increase of 11 
per cent. 


OVER AND SHORT BUREAUS 


B. F. Bush, Regional Director, in Order No. 163, rules 
governing establishment and operation of over and short 
bureaus at common points, says: 

“For the purpose of matching ‘Over’ and ‘Short’ reports 
at points having from two to five freight stations, also at 
points having more than five stations (where, according to 
judgment of interested superintendents, such bureaus 
should be established), the following will govern: 

“(a) Agents will promptly exchange legible copies of all 
‘Over’ reports issued and copy of joint report of freight ~ 
delivered on proof of ownership. 

“(b) Upon receipt by agents of ‘Over’ and ‘Joint’ re- 
ports (referred to in paragraph ‘a’), they will promptly 
check against their own ‘Short’ reports. Agents should 
maintain, in alphabetical order, by roads, a permanent file 
of these two reports. 

“(c) When ‘Over’ reports match ‘Short’ reports, the 
agent holding ‘Over’ freight must be furnished full revenue 
waybill reference and accordingly arrange for disposition 
of freight. ‘Revenue waybill’” and ‘Short’ report reference 
must be noted on matched ‘Over’ reports. Freight received 
on ‘Deadhead Astray’ waybill and delivered on proof of 
ownership should be handled in accordance with joint re- 
port of freight delivered on proof of ownership. 

“(d) A matching bureau, consisting of a representative 
of each agency (with one of the agents as chairman, who 
will serve in this capacity for a period of not less than 
three months) should be organized. This bureau should 
hold meetings semi-monthly, on a designated day, for the 
purpose of comparing records of ‘Over’ and ‘Short’ freight. 

“(e) A permanent secretary should be selected, who 
will record in the minutes: First, attendance; second, 
number of ‘Over’ and ‘Shorts’ listed; third, number of 
shipments matched at meeting; fourth, number of ship- 
ments matched since previous meeting; fifth, a copy of 
the minutes to be furnished each agent and freight claim 
agent of each member road, within three days following 
the meeting. 

“(f) Each agency should present at the meeting a com- 
plete alphabetical list of all ‘Over’ and ‘Short’ reports which 
have not been disposed of. Freight warehouses should be 
checked on the day preceding meeting and all ‘Over’ 
freight should be included in the list previously referred to 
in this paragraph.” 


RETURN OF CARS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Circular No. 27, issued by W. T. Tyler, Director of the 
Division of Operations, February 18, has already attracted 
a good deal of attention. It instructs regional directors 
to return cars to the owning roads, just as if there might 
be in contemplation a restoration of the property of the 
railroad companies to its owners. The present situation 
of a car supply in excess of the demand is made the 
assigned reason for the circular, which is as follows: 

“Present conditons with respect to car supply present an 
opportunity for: 

“(a) Relocation of equipment more in accord with own- 
ership than has been practicable during war conditions, 
under which each unit has been used with the sole pur- 
pose of meeting the then existing traffic demands. 
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“(b) Providing to a greater extent for use by the owner 
of equipment of its accepted standards. 

“(c) Providing for the return to the owning road when 
desired for rebuilding or application of betterments cars 
which can be put in safe condition for movement at rea- 
sonable cost. 

“To accomplish the above, regional directors will direct 
federal managers and all concerned in the proper handling 
of cars in accordince with the following, without abandon- 
ing the principle of common use of cars: 

“1. In general, cars should be loaded to or in the di- 
rection of the home road. This will not,apply to cars 
handled under direction of the refrigerator and tank car 
department of the Car Service Section at Chicago, or those 
handled under direction of the Eastern Railroads Coal Car 
Pool at Pittsburgh. 

“2. The Car Service Section will, as may be agreed 
upon with regional directors, relocate equipment accord- 
ing to ownership by regions so far as practicable. 

“3. The regional directors will then relocate the same 
cars between owners on the basis of ownership so far as 
practicable. 

“4. Any railroad will accept its own equipment empty 
at any junction point. 

“5. Any cars already placed on storage tracks because 
of surplus will not be moved so long as relocation orders 
placed as provided in paragraphs numbered 2 and 3 can 
be filled from other available supply; or as may be spe- 
cially directed. 


“6. When roads desire to rebuild their cars, regional 
directors should make application through the Mechanical 
Department of the U. S. Railroad Administration and, upon 
its approval, the Car Service Section will authorize the 
owners to call upon holding roads (as determined from 
ear records) for the return of the cars in such numbers 
and at such times as their shop operations require. These 
cars to move on billing stating the authority and that 
they must not be diverted. 

“7. In earrying out the policies here indicated caution 
should be observed by regional directors so as not to bring 
about burdensome empty car mileage.” 


EASTMAN TAKES OFFICE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Joseph B. Eastman assumed office as an interstate com- 
merce commissioner on Monday, February 17, filling the 
vacancy created by the resignation of George W. Ander- 
son. Mr. Eastman did not hurry to Washington, but com- 
pleted his work in hand as a member of the Massachusetts 
commission before taking his new place. 

F. B. Livingstone, a member of the bar of Massachusetts, 
for the time being, will act as Mr. Eastman’s office assist- 
ant, but it is not certain that he will remain permanently. 
Other members of Mr. Eastman’s staff were set to work on 
cases assigned to Mr. Eastman before the new commis- 
sioner presented himself to take the oath of office. 


RATES ON FLOUR AND WHEAT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Senate, February 19, adopted a resolution offered by 
Senator Gore directing the Commission to report to it a 
comparison of rates on flour and wheat, giving typical in- 
stances if there is a difference between the two. Senator 
Gore is expected to make a speech in an effort to show that 
the rate adjustment favors the big millers at rate-breaking 
points. 





‘LIVE STOCK CLAIM RULES. 


As chairman of the live stock committee representing all 
railroads under federal control, T. S. Walton has been 
directed by the manager of the Claims and Property Pro- 
tection Section to call a meeting of the live stock interests 
of the United States (shippers and receivers) for the pur- 
pose of agreeing to rules governing the presentation and 
adjustment of claims for loss and damage to live stock 
in transit; also to give consideration to necessary acces- 
sorial service in the transportation of live stock in the 
interest of shippers and carriers alike. In compliance with 
these instructions a meeting will be held at St. Louis, Mo., 
March 18. 
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STORAGE TARIFFS STAND 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission, February 14, voted against suspending 
the storage tariffs against which Thorne and Dow, rep- 
resenting oil interests, protested. (See Traffic World, Feb. 
15, p. 386.) 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Due to the fact that the rates on hides, wool, and tallow 
to Wichita, Kan., are all under consideration by the Com- 
mission, in the so-called Memphis case, it has been de- 
cided indefinitely to postpone the effective date of its 
Fourth Section Order No. 7349, and Formal Docket No. 
9229, which had already been extended from November 
11 to April 1. The case involved rates on hides, wool and 
tallow in less than carloads, from Ardmore, Okla., and 
intermediate points on the C., R. I. & P. 

An award of reparation has been made in Docket 9386, 
Tuns-Cockey Lumber Company vs. Live Oak, Perry & 
Gulf R. R. Co. et al., on account of unreasonable rates 
charged on seven carloads of lumber transported in 1915, 
from Springdale, Fla., to Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

The southeastern carriers having withdrawn their Fif- 
teenth Section Application 6289, Docket No. 10215, South- 
eastern Refrigeration charges, the proceeding is discon- 
tinued. 

At the request of the complainant, the Paradise Coal 
Company, in Docket 10177, its complaint against the IIli- 
nois Central R. R. Co. et al., its complaint has been dis- 
missed. 

Docket No. 9236, Oriental Textal Works vs. A. & V. 
Ry. Co., has been reopened for further consideration. This 
case involved rates on press cloth. The Commission has 
assigned for hearing and consideration with this case 
Leland’s fifteenth section application 7086, on behalf of 
the Trinity & Brazos Valley and other non-federal con- 
trolled carriers for whom he is agent, for authority to 
cance! less-than-carload commodity rates on camelshair 
press cloth from Houston, Tex., to specific destinations in 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Tennessee and 
Wisconsin, and on press cloth, carloads, from Houston, 
Tex., to Vicksburg, Miss., and New Orleans and group. 


RATES ON STOVES, ETC. 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee has asked the 
Dallas and the New Orleans western district freight traffic 
committees to docket for consideration the question of 
the cancellation of exceptions to the Western Classifica- 
tion applying on stoves and articles grouped therewith, 
from defined territories to Texas and Louisiana points, 
permitting the Western Classification to apply. 


REJECTION OF SCRAP IRON. 


Regional Director Bush, in order No. 164, instructs as 
follows: 

“The present unsettled market condition, with respeci 
to scrap iron, is likely to result in shipments being re 
jected by consignees, to such an extent as to cause serious 
delay to equipment and possibly result in congestion of 
terminal yards. 

“To guard against this condition, all concerned should 
be instructed to closely watch and promptly report any 
cases where shipments of scrap iron are rejected by cor 
signees, or where cars containing scrap iron are not 
promptly unloaded. 

“Reports should be made to this office for handling with 
the Car Service Section.” 


FREIGHT CAR DISTRIBUTION. 


Regional Director Aishton, in a circular to northwesterl 
railroads, says: 

“Reports indicate a good many cars on federal roads 
belonging to Canadian roads and roads not under federal 
control, on which per diem payments are being made. 
This amounts in the aggregate to a very large expense. 
With the present surplus of cars there should be no diff 
culty in arranging for home movement of these per diel 
cars, under load, if possible, or empty where the move 
ment can be made in the direction of light tonnage and 
without serious empty mileage.” 
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In shipping cargoes to overseas markets the exporter en- 
counters terminology and practices with respect to the 
quantities shipped which differ from those customarily 
used in domestic business, and if he charters vessels or be- 
comes a vessel operator as well as a merchant, still other 
tonnage terms confront him. A misunderstanding of ton- 
nage terms may readily result in the loss of expected prof- 
its and in the payment of unexpected shipping charges. 

It is essential to distinguish between cargo and vessel 
tonnage, the former referring to the quantities of cargo 
shipped and the latter to the tonnage of the vessel in which 
they are transported. Much ocean freight is shipped on a 
so-called “weight or measurement, ship’s option basis,” 
which means that the “tons,” in terms of which ocean 
freights are paid, may be either avoirdupois tons of weight 
or measurement tons of space occupied, whichever form c£ 
cargo tonnage may yield the greater revenue to the ocean 
carrier. The rate basis applied consequently varies for dif- 
ferent kinds of cargo, commodities of heavy weight relative 
to the space occupied by them being shipped at stated 
amounts per weight ton and light articles occupying ccem- 
paratively much space in the vessel’s hold being accepted 
on a measurement basis. The two general groups of com- 
modities frequently are referred to as “weight” and ‘“meas- 
urement” cargoes. 

The most common weight ton in the export trade of the 
U. S. is the long ton of 2,240 pounds instead of the short 
ton of but 2,000 pounds, which is so frequently used in do- 
mestic transactions. The practice of ocean carriers, how- 
ever, is not uniform. Companies such as the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company and the Panama Railroad 
Company, which also handle domestic traffic, define the 
ton as 2,000 pounds, and the short ton is similarly used in 
the trans-Pacific traffic handled by the trans-continental 
railroad companies. In countries where the metric sys- 
tem prevails the metric weight ton of 2,204.6 pounds, 
moreover, is frequently used, particularly in case of car- 
goes imported from them. The weight ton customarily ap- 
plicable in the trade with the various foreign countries 
may be found in ocean shipping guides or registers such 
as the “Exporters’ Encyclopaedia,” but it is the part of 
business wisdom before shipments are made via a par- 
ticular line to ascertain the exact meaning of tonnage 
terms from the carrier’s tariffs, if they are available, or 
from the freight brokers, freight forwarders, carriers’ 
freight agents, or other agencies through whom the ship- 
ping arrangements are made. 


Measurement cargo is usually shipped in terms of meas- 
urement “tons” of 40 cubic feet. Thus if a given package 
weighs 2,240 pounds but measures more than 40 cubic feet 
the ocean carrier will assess the freight on the measure- 
ment basis. If, for example, the rate per ton of weight is 
$10, the equivalent rate per cubic foot would be 25 cents, 
as a long ton normally is rated as the equivalent of 40 
cubic feet; should the package which weighs one ton meas- 
ure 60 cubic feet its freight rate would not be $10, but $15. 

Further variation from the long standing practice of 
quoting ocean rates in terms of weight or measurement 
“tons” results from the more recent tendency on the part 
of numerous ocean carriers to quote freights in terms of 
smaller units. The rates on many articles are frequently 
Stated in terms of so much per 100 pounds or cubic foot, 
ship’s option. Special commodities are frequently carried 
on the basis of their usual trade units: oils and other liq- 
uids at stated amounts per barrel, case, drum, carboy, 
etc., of defined size; grain in terms of bushels or quarters 
of a defined number of pounds; lumber in terms of 1,000 
(M) feet; bricks per 1,000; animals, per “head” or “each;” 
dynamite, per pound; flour, per bag of defined weight; and 
rosin, per 280 pounds. The rates on gold bullion or coin 
are usually a per cent of its value, and other special car- 
80es, such as jewelry, revolvers, boots and shoes, and 
wares of special value relative to their bulk, usually are 
called upon to pay an “extra” rate over and above the reg- 
ular frights assessed on their measurement tonnage. This 
extra rate is in some cases an additional amount per 40 
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cubic feet, but is in many instances based upon the ar- 
ticles’ value, i. e., the so-called ad valorem basis: may be 
applied. 

Displacement Tonnage. 

The various kinds of cargo tonnage used in quoting ocean 
freights are not to be confused with vessel tonnage in its 
different forms. The latter are not of direct importance 
to the shipper who ships his cargoes in regular line ves- 
sels, but they are of interest to him the moment he begins 
to operate vessels on his own account. They concern the 
work of vessel owners and operators rather than shippers 
depending upon common carriers. 

The displacement tonnage of a vessel does not indicate 
the amount of cargo on board, but the weight of the vessel 
itself which is equal to the weight of water displaced by it 
when afloat. The weight of a merchant ship when its 
crew and supplies are on board, but before any cargo, 
passengers or fuel have been taken on, is its displacement 
“light,” while its weight when fully loaded to its deep- 
load line or maximum draft is its displacement “loaded.” 
Its “actual” displacement is its weight when loaded to any 
particular draft and varies according to the weight of the 
cargo, passengers and fuel on board during a given voy- 
age. 

The light and loaded displacements of a vessel as well 
as its displacement at different drafts are computed when 
the ship is constructed and the results are plotted in the 
form of a displacement scale and curve which enable the 
vessel’s officers, after ascertaining its draft, to know with 
approximate accuracy its changing actual displacement 
while loading, navigating, or discharging. Displacement 
tonnage in the U. S. is expressed in terms of weight tons 
of 2,240 pounds and in countries where the metric system 
prevails in terms of metric tons of 2,204.6 pounds. It may 
be calculated mathematically by multiplying the vessel’s 
length below the water line, by its width, by its depth, by 
its “coefficient of fineness” and dividing the product in 
cubic feet by 35. This divisor is due to the fact that a 
cubic foot of sea water weighs 64 pounds or 1/35 of a 
long ton. The coefficient referred to is needed because ves- 
sels are not built on straight lines and include but a frac- 
tion of a rectangular block having the same main dimen- 
sions as the vessel. The coefficient of fineness, which may 
vary from 0.4 to 0.8, represents the ratio of the actual con- 
tents of the submerged part of a vessel to the contents of 
a parallelopiped having the same height, breadth and 
depth. 

It is clear that displacement tonnage, which includes the 
weight of the ship itself, does not indicate the volume of 
cargo carried and consequently is not used as the basis 
for freight charges. Its uses are chiefly in the construc- 
tion of a vessel, in its purchase and sale, in loading and 
discharging and operating it, and in calculating a mer- 
chant vessel’s dead weight tonnage. In the case of war 
vessels, moreover, actual displacement is the basis of the 
tolls at the Panama Canal. and so-called “normal” dis- 
placement is the basis for rating war craft and express- 
ing the size of a country’s naval fleet. The “normal” dis- 
placement of a war vessel is its weight when it has on 
board its usual armament, crew, supplies, and assigned 
quantities of fuel, which vary under the rules of different 
countries. 

Dead-Weight Tonnage. 


A more widely used form of vessel tonnage in ocean 
shipping is “dead-weight tonnage,’ which represents the 
maximum weight of cargo, passengers and fuel that a ship 
is able to carry when loaded to its deep-load line. It is 
determined by subtracting “light” from “loaded” displace- 
ment, and expresses the maximum carrying capacity of a 
vessel in terms of tons of weight. It is in fact often re- 
ferred to as “dead-weight capacity.” 

Shippers, steamship lines, or others chartering vessels 
on time charter parties for use during an agreed period of 
time, are concerned with dead-weight tonnage because 
time charter rates in ocean Navigation are usually, al- 
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though not invariably, paid at stated amounts per dead- 
weight ton. When cargo carriers are bought and sold, 
dead-weight tonnage is likewise an important considera- 
tion, because when fuel requirements are estimated dead- 
weight tonnage discloses a vessel’s maximum cargo carry- 
ing capacity. It has its uses also in the loading of cargo 
carrying vessels. It is less important in connection with 
cargo liners which carry not only heavy “dead-weight com- 
modities” but small and large quantities of general meas- 
urement cargo; and it is ordinarily not used in connec- 
tion with express and passenger liners, which are rarely 
loaded to their deep-load line. 

The U. S. Shipping Board has adopted dead-weight ton- 
nage as the basis for publishing its merchant marine sta- 
tistics, a fact which makes it difficult to make comparisons 
with the past returns of ocean tonnage which the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation reported in terms of gross register 
tonnage. Unless this distinction is borne in mind the sta- 
tistical returns of the Shipping Board are apt to convey 
an idea of growth in tonnage far in excess of what progress 
has actually been made. 


Gross Tonnage. 


Another form of vessel tonnage in common use is the 
gross register tonnage assigned to vessels in accordance 
with the measurement rules of the countries under whose 
flag they operate. This form of tonnage was originally de- 
signed to represent the total enclosed cubical contents of a 
vessel expressed in terms of “tons” of 100 cubic feet, or in 
countries where the metric system prevails in terms of 
2.83 cubic meters. Its purpose was to disclose the gross 
size of a vessel, but the measurement rules of the various 
maritime countries gradually were so changed that many 
enclosed spaces are exempted from measurement, with the 
result that gross register tonnage became purely artificial 
in character and very misleading. The practice of the 
countries, moreover, varies as to spaces exempted from 
measurement, so that gross register tonnage no longer con- 
stitutes an accurate index for comparing the tonnage of 
vessels of different nationality. 

Enclosed spaces exempted from measurement under the 
national registry rules of the U. S. as now interpreted in- 
clude spaces under a so-called “shelter deck” fitted with 
approved “tonnage openings,” even though such spaces are 
in practice used for the storage of dry cargo; sheltered 
spaces or superstructures with openings at the sides or 
ends; passenger accommodations in tiers of superstruc- 
tures over the first tier above the upper deck; deck houses 
occupied by the ship’s machinery or for the working of 
the vessel; galleys, bakeries, etc., located above decks; 
hatchways not in excess of % of 1 per cent of the vessel’s 
gross tonnage; light and air and funnel spaces over the 
engine room in so far as they are situated above the upper 
deck; domes, skylights, stairways, and companionways, 
except in so far as the last named are used as smoking 
rooms; and water ballast spaces. Open spaces occupied by 
deck load cargo are also excluded from gross register ton- 
nage. 

This form of tonnage is used by the Commissioner of 
Navigation in publishing his official merchant marine re- 
turns, and, together with net register tonnage and the 
main dimensions of a vessel, is generally used by govern- 
ments and ship classification societies in officially listing 
merchant vessels. It is the basis for classifying mail car- 
rying steamers under the U. S. Mail Contract Act of 1891; 
in some countries it is the basis for paying ship subsidies, 
and dockage charges are at some ports assessed on gross 
register tonnage. Everywhere, moreover, it is the basis 
for obtaining a vessel’s net register tonnage. 

Vessels navigating the Suez and Panama canals are re- 
quired to have their gross tonnage measured in accordance 
with special measurement rules. These rules are not iden- 
tical, but the purposes in each case are to obtain a gross 
tonnage, which more nearly represents the total enclosed 
cubical contents of a vessel than is true of the vessel’s 
gross register tonnage, and to subject vessels of different 
types and of different flags to more equal treatment. This 
was deemed essential because the net tonnage, upon which 
the tolls collected from merchant vessels are assessed, is 
derived by deducting certain spaces from their gross ton- 
nage. 

Net Tonnage. 

Each merchant vessel is assigned an official net register 

tonnage which was originally designed to disclose in 


“tons” of 100 cubic feet its enclosed cubical contents avail- 
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able for cargo and passengers. In practice it is obtained 
by deducting from gross register tonnage certain non-cargo 
carrying spaces variously listed in the measurement rules 
of different countries. In so far, therefore, as gross regis- 
ter tonnage does not include all enclosed spaces available 
for cargo or passengers, a vessel’s net register tonnage un- 
derstates its real net capacity. This understatement is 
further increased in that the tonnage or space deducted 
from gross register tonnage is in excess of the actual space 
not available for cargo or passengers. 

In case of a steamer the principal deduction from gross 
register tonnage is the space occupied by the engine and 
boiler rooms and coal bunkers. It is not the actual spaces 
so occupied, however, that are deducted under the Ameri- 
can British and German rules, because the coal bunkers of 
sea-going vessels are in many instances fitted with mov- 
able partitions. An average deduction rule was therefore 
necessary, but the rule applied clearly results in an ex- 
cessive deduction in many instances. It provides for the 
measurement of the engine and boiler rooms, and if in 
the case of a screw-propelled vessel the space occupied by 
them is above 13 per cent and under 20-per cent of the 
steamer’s gross register tonnage, the combined deduction 
for propelling machinery and bunker spaces is 32 per cent 
of the gross register tonnage. This is the so-called “per- 
centage rule.” If, however, the machinery spaces do not 
come within these percentage limits, the combined deduc- 
tion for propelling machinery and bunker spaces is made 
under the so-called “Danube rule,’ which results in a de- 
duction of the engine and boiler room spaces plus three- 
fourths, i. e., 75 per cent of the propelling machinery 
spaces. So liberal is the percentage rule that the engine 
and boiler rooms of many steamers are expressly con- 
structed so as to come within the 13 and 20 per cent lim- 
its, thereby reducing their net register tonnage to a mini- 
mum, 

Other spaces deducted from gross to obtain net register 
tonnage under the rules of the U.S. are those occupied 
by officers and crew, the minimum size of crews’ quarters 
being fixed in the navigation laws; those used for the 
working of the helm, captain and anchor gear, unless lo- 
cated above decks, when they are exempted from measure- 
ment; spaces for storing charts, signals, navigating instru- 
ments and boatswain’s stores; donkey engine and boiler 
spaces, if located below decks and connected with the main 
pumps of the vessel; galleys, bakeries, etc., for the officers 
and crew if below decks; and in the case of sailing ves- 
sels, spaces for storing sails, not in excess of 2% per cent 
of the gross register tonnage. 

The net register tonnage of the vessels of different coun- 
tries is not uniform, because it depends upon the applica- 
tion of different measurement rules, and it understates the 
real space capacity of vessels for cargo and passengers, 
because it is to the interest of shipowners to keep it as 
small as possible. It is the basis for tonnage taxes 
throughout the world; it is at times the basis for port and 
commercial charges, such as dockage, wharfage and tow- 
age; time charter rates, when not based on dead-weight 
tonnage, are sometimes assessed on net register tonnage; 
and so also are ships’ tolls at canals, such as the Manches- 
ter and Kiel canals. Net register tonnage is also the basis 
for the official entrance and clearance statistics of the U. 
S. as well as of most foreign governments. 


Since the net register tonnage of the various countries 
is not uniform, and since that of the principal maritime 
countries understates real net capacity and subjects ves- 
sels of different types to unequal treatment, a special code 
of net tonnage rules is applied at the Suez Canal, and an- 
other, which is similar, but differs in certain respects, is 
applicable at the Panama Canal. These special net ton- 
nages, which are the basis for tolls collected from all ves- 
sels at Suez and from merchant vessels, colliers, transports 
and hospital ships at Panama, are larger than the net reg: 
ister tonnage assigned to them by the various countries 
under their national measurement rules. 


Each of the numerous forms of vessel tonnage has a defi- 
nite meaning and purpose. They cannot be used inter: 
changeably and none of them represent the amount of 
freight cargo carried by a vessel. Not only do they mean 
entirely different things, but they are expressed in terms 
of different units, displacement and dead-weight tonnage 
in the U. S. being stated in terms of weight tons of 2,240 
pounds and gross and net tonnage in terms of space 
“tons” of 100 cubic feet. One of the standardized vessels 
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constructed for the Emergency Fleet Corporation, for ex- 
ample, has a net register tonnage of 4,000 tons, a gross 
register tonnage of 6,000 tons, a dead-weight carrying ca- 
pacity of 10,000 tons, and a loaded displacement tonnage 
of 13,350 tons. There is, however, no definite relationship 
applicable to all vessels, as gross and net register tonnage 
depend upon the application of measurement rules which 
affect vessels of different types unequally, and displace- 
ment and dead-weight tonnage vary widely according to 
types of vessels designed for different purposes. 


L. Cc. L. FREIGHT AT HEWLETT, L. I. 


The Eastern Freight Traffic Committee has instructed 
arriers in Central territory and tariff publishing agents, 
in accordance with freight rate authority No. 4780, of 
February 17, to amend tariffs, at the earliest possible date 
where necessary, on one day’s notice, to provide that less- 
than-carload freight can be handled at Hewlett, L. I., on 
the Long Island Railroad, this point having been discon- 
tinued as a station for the handling of less-than-carload 
freight, on Jan. 1, 1919. 


SURGEONS MUST STICK TOGETHER 


J. H. Howard, manager, Claims and Property Protection 
Section, has written to regional directors as follows: 

“Attention has been drawn to the fact that surgeons for 
one railroad under federal control are appearing in court 
as witnesses against other railroads under federal control. 
In view of the changed condition growing out of federal 
control of railroads, such action is inconsistent. 

“There is but one system of railroads operating under 
their former names, and there should be no divided al- 
legiance. It is highly desirable to have unity of purpose 
and co-operation among the surgeons to the successful 
functioning of railroads under federal control. 

“Will you please outline the situation to all railroad 
surgeons, so that they may see the changed condition and 
govern their actions accordingly?” 


Regional Director Bush explains in a circular that these 
instructions do not apply to cases where the surgeon 
actually attended the injured person and who would testify 
from his knowledge of facts acquired in his professional 
capacity. In other words, the intention is to forbid a 
railroad surgeon from appearing as an expert witness in 
proceedings against another carrier under federal control. 


|Digest of New Complaints 


No. 9948. Lewis, Mears Company vs. Cincinnati Northern et al. 
Application for rehearing im accordance with stipulations 
whereby decision in this case was to be controlled by Com- 
mission’s aecision in No. 7969, National Poultry, Butter and 
Egg Assn. vs. B. & O. S. W., the Commission having re- 
opened that case, hence the application in this one. 
No. 9984. William J. Haire vs. Boston & Maine et al. 
Sama as No. 9948. 


No. 10412. Incorrectly given as No. 10142 in February 1 Traffic 


The Globe Automatic Sprinkler Co.. Philadelphia, 
, and Warwood, W. Va., vs. A. & V. Ry. Co., Walker D. 
Hines et al. 

Alleged unreasonable regulations regarding mixture rules 
and excessive carload minimums on iron and steel pipe con- 
nections, couplings, fittings, pipe hangers, etc., in C. F. A., 
W. T. L., Transcontinental Freight Bureau, Southwestern 
Line Tariff Committee and Seaboard Texas Committee. 
Cease and desist order, the establishment of maximum rules, 
regulations and charges which may be just and reasonable 
and reparation asked for. 

No. 10440. Steel Cities Chemical Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. 
N. & W., Hines et al. 

Against a rate of 46c on sulphuric acid from Hopewell, Va., 
to Birmingham as unreasonable, in violation of section 10 of 
the control act and section 1 of the Act to regulate commerce, 
because in excess of the subsequently established rate of 
$4.70 per ton. Asks for reparation. 

No. 10441. William Volker & Co., Kansas City, vs. A. T. & 
S. F., Hines et al. 

Unreasonable rate on asphalted paper, known as congoleum. 
from Philadelphia to Denver. Asks for reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 10441, Sub. No. 1. William Volker & Co., Kansas City, vs. 
A. T. & S. F., Hines et al. 

Unreasonable rail-and-water. rates on asphalted paper 
known as congoleum via Galveston or New Orleans. Asks 
for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10442. Contact Process Co., Buffalo, vs. Pa. R. R. Co., 
Hines et al. 
, s8ainst a rate of $2.76 per gross ton on iron pyrites from 
Philadelphia to New York as unjust and unreasonable because 
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in excess of $1.60 per ton. Complainant presented a claim for 
refund on ground that the rate charged was not the legal one. 
Cease and desist order and reparation. 


LOCOMOTIVES DELIVERED. 


In the week ending February 8, according to a Railroad 
Adminstration report made public a week later, twenty-six 
locomotives ordered by the government were delivered by 
the builders, eleven by the Baldwin and fifteen by the 
American works. One of the locomotives allotted to the 
C. & N. W. was ordered to Potomac Yards and there stored 
as part of an emergency pool the Administration is estab- 
lishing there, now that the demand for locomotives is less 
than the supply. 


LIST OF CONTROLLED ROADS. 


Errors in Director Chambers’s lists of controlled and 
non-controlled roads continue to be reported. The Pacific 
Coast Railroad, shown in the list as having been re- 
linquished, is still under control. The Leetonia Railway 
was relinquished on June 30 last and should not have been 
shown in the circular as being controlled or in the supple- 
ment as having been relinquished, because the lists were 
not compiled until after that road was relinquished. 


FOR RETURN OF ROADS. 


The Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City Commercial Club 
has adopted resolutions urging on the President and Con- 
gress the enactment of legislation that will permit of the 
early return of the railroads to their owners under some 
substantial plan of control that will safeguard their in- 
terests, as well as those of the employes and the public 
and that, if necessary, an extra session of Congress be 
called to give special consideration to this question. 


BASIS OF JOINT RATES. 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee has docketed 
with the St. Louis Western District Freight Traffic Com- 
mittee the question of a general recommendation as to 
the basis of joint rates between points in Arkansas ap- 
plicable to and from points on the Frisco Railroad. 


By an order bearing date of February 10 the Thomas 
Iron Company has been permitted to intervene in Docket 
No. 10387, Empire Iron & Steel Co. vs. Walker D. Hines 
et al. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400 2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
G. M. Freer . EEO 

Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
R. D. Sangster.... os 
Transportation Commissioner, 
Commerce. 
Oscar F. Bell secececeeses ecretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
E. F. Lacey +eeee.-..-Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. .. .. .. ..ee. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Shenge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, III. 


A. N. B 

arr oner ena Vice-President 

w. J. -Secretary-Treasurer 

W. E. 4 £ - . raffiCc Manager 
All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 

Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 

Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 


occcccceccses Vice-President 
Kansas City Chamber of 
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Docket of the Commission 


Note.—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


February 26—Aberdeen, S. D.—Examiner Smith: 
10316—The Traffic Bureau of the Aberdeen Commercial Club 
vs. W. G. McAdoo et al. 


Peeery 27—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Gerry: 
10023—E1 Paso Chamber of Commerce vs. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
February 27—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Burnside: 
10043 and Sub. Nos. 1 to 34 inclusive—E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. vs. Southern et al. 


March 3—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Gerry: 
10341—United Verde Extension Mining Co. vs. McAdoo, Direc- 
tor-General of Railroads et al. 


March 5—San Diego, Cal.—Examiner Gerry: 
10273—Savage Tire Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General 
Railroads, et al. 
March 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
4844—In matter of bills of lading (live stock contract). 


March 6—Los Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Gerry: 
10339—Los Angeles Foundry Co. Corp. vs. W. G. McAdoo et al. 


March 6—Argument at Washington, D. C,: 
9971—-National Pole Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
10260—Earnest B. Timmons et al. vs. B. C. & A. Ry. Co. et al. 
9517—Ohio Valley Operators’ Assn. vs. I. C. R. R. Co. et al. 


March 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1138—Lamb-Fisk Lumber Co. vs. Transcontinental Freight 
Bureau et al. 
1227—Lamb-Fisk Lumber Co. vs. I. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
9723—Natchez Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. St. L. IL M. & 
S. Ry. Co. et al. 
9723, Sub. 1—Chamber of Commerce of Monroe, La., vs. Mo. 
Pac. R. R. Co. 
9887—St. L. Elect. Term. ny. Ca. ecdawrmac¢¢C& & 
Ry Co. et al. 
March 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8347—Peoria Board of Trade vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
9711—Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of Iowa 
et al. vs. Q. O. & K. C. R. R. Co. et al. 


March 8—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Gerry: 
10016—R. Mohr & Sons vs. N. E. S. S. Co. et al. 
10280—G. Weissbaum & Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo et al. 

March 10—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Waters: 

* 10428—Edmond E. Delp et al. vs. Walker D. Hines, 
General of Railroads et al. 

* 10429—Edmond E. Delp et al. vs. Walker D. Hines, Director 
General of Railroads et al. 

* 10394—The Atlantic Refining Co. vs. Walker D. Hines, Director 
General of Railroads et al. 

March 10—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Trezise: 

* 10374—Winkle Terra Cotta Co. vs. Walker D. Hines, Director 
General of Railroads et al. 

* 10338—W. T. Furgason Lumber Co. vs. Walker 
Director General of Railroads et al. 

* 10353—Acme Cement and Plaster Co. vs. Walker 
Director General of Railroads et al. 

March 11—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Waters: 

* 10397 and Sub. Nos 1 to 8 inclusive—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
& q vs. Walker D. Hines, Director General of Railroads 
et al. 

* 10424—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Walker D. 
Director General of Railroads et al. 

* 10402—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Walker D. 
Director General of Railroads et al. 

March 11—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Trezise: 

* 10330—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. Walker D. 
Director General of Rilroads et al. 

* 10383—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. Walker D. 
Director General of Rilroads et al. 

March 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

ye and S. 1161—Reconsignment Case (No. 3). 

March 13—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Money: 

* 9858—Good-Hopkins Lumber Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 
et al. 

March 13—Kansas City, 
* 10362—Royal Brewing Co. vs. 
eral of Railroads et al. 

* 9024—Oakdale & Gulf Ry. Co. 

March 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Waters: 

* 10400—George C. Holt and Benjamin B. Odell, receivers of the 
4Etna Explosive Co., Inc., vs. Walker D. Hines, Director 
.General of Railroads et al. 

* 10403—George C. Holt and Benjamin B. Odell, receivers of the 
Etna Explosive Co., Inc., vs. Walker D. Hines, Director 
General of Railroads et al. 

* 10291—Rossler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. vs. Walker D. 
Hines, Director General of Railroads et al. 

March 14—Akron, O.—Examiner McKenna: 

* =o ear Tire and Rubber Co. vs. A. C. 
et al. 

March 14—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Gerry: 

9124—A. D. Radinsky et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
9975—A. D. Radinsky et al. vs. C. B. & Q. Ry. Co. et al. 

March 15—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Money: 

* 10372—L. R. Fifer, doing business as L. R. Fifer Lumber Co., 
vs. Walker D. Hines, Director General of Railroads et al. 


Arizona Eastern 


Director 
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Hines, 


Hines, 


Hines, 


Mo.—Examiner Trezise: 


Walker D. Hines, Director Gen- 


& F. By. Ca. 


Spethman: 


March 17—Winston-Salem, N. C.—Examiner 
Co. et al. 


* 10412—R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. vs. P. R. R. 

March 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Pattison: 

* 10423—Miss. Riv. & Bonne Terre Ry. Co. vs. Walker D. Hines, 
Director General of Railroads et al. 

* 10423, Sub. No. 1—St. Joseph Lead Co. et al. vs. Walker D. 
Hines, Director General of Railroads et al. 

March 17—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Money: 

* 10331—Whittenberg-King Co. vs. Walker 
General of Railroads et al. 

* 10384—Northern Grain and Warehouse Co. vs. 
Hines, Director General of Railroads et al. 

* 10321—Portland Cattle Laon Co. vs. Walker D. Hines, Director 
General of Railroads et al. 

* 10321, Sub. No. 1—Portland Feeder 
Director General of Railroads. 


March 17—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Gibson: 
* 10413—Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. vs. 
Director General of Railroads. 


March 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner McKenna: 

* 8419—Rath Packing Co. vs. I. C. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 10261 and Sub. Nos. 4, 5 and 6—Armour Grain Co. v 
D. Hines, Director General of Railroads. 

* 10261, Sub. No. 2—E. R. Bacon vs. Walker D. Hines, Director 
General of Railroads. 

* 10261, Sub. No. 3—Quaker Oats Co. vs. Walker D. Hines, Di- 
rector General of Railroads et al. 

* 10261, Sub. Nos. 7 and 8—McKenna & Rogers vs. Walker D. 
Hines, Director General of Railroads et al. 

* 10261, Sub. No. 9—Rosenbaum Bros. vs. Walker D. Hines, Di- 
rector General of Railroads et al. 

* 10261, Sub. No. 10—G. L. Dougherty & Co. vs. Walker D. 
Hines, Director General of Railroads et al. 

* 10261, Sub. No. 11—Mueller & Young Grain Co. vs. Walker D. 
Hines, Director General of Railroads et al. 

March 17—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Trezise: 

* 10385—Refinite Co. vs. Walker D. Hines, Director 
Railroads et al. 

* 10379—C. N. Dietz Lumber Co. vs. 
General of Railroads et al. 

March 18—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Pattison: 

* 10327—Kansas City Refining Co. et al. vs. Walker 
Director General of Railroads et al. 

* 10390—Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., 
D. Hines, Director General of Railroads etal. 

March 18—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner McKenna: 

* 10377—Oatman Condensed Milk Co. vs. Walker D. Hines, Di- 
rector General of Railroads. 


D. Hines, Director 


Walker D. 


Co. vs. Walker D. Hines, 


Walker D. Hines, 
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General of 


Walker D. Hines, Director 


D. Hines, 
vs. Walker 


CANCELLATION OF PERMIT SYSTEM 


Regional Directors Smith and Markham have instructed 
federal managers and general managers in the eastern and 
Allegheny regions to cancel, effective February 15, the em- 
bargoes placed as a war emergency January 15, 1918, 
against carload domestic freight for Manhattan Island, the 
Bronx (New York City), and station deliveries on New 
York harbor, including Brooklyn terminal companies, 
which freight was being moved under F. T. C. permits is- 
sued by the Freight Traffic Committee, North Atlantic ports. 
Effective as above, such freight may move without permits 
subject to embargoes of the delivering railroads. No 
change will be made in the method of permitting export 
carload freight for the present; and carload domestic 
freight must not be accepted for other than regular station 
deliveries. Reconsignment for export or lighterage deliver- 
ies will not be allowed. 


LOADING OF FERTILIZER 

The Car service Section writes thus to regional direc- 
tors: 

“The Chemical Alliance, Inc., with respect to fertilizer 
shipments, and the National Lime Association, as to agri- 
cultural lime, are requesting their membership to furnish 
the railroad freight agent a copy of the bill of lading cov- 
ering every carload shipment of fertilizer and agricultural 
lime, for forwarding to the Car Service Section on the 
seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first and last day of each 
month, beginning March 1, 1919. 

“Information obtained in this manner will be compiled 
for comparative purposes, and statement furnished to each 
shipper, showing the average loading of these commodities, 
the object being to educate the dealer and farmer to order 
in maximum carload lots, or by clubbing together order- 
ing in minimum carload lots for forwarding in accordance 
with regulations for double and triple loading as con- 
tained in Circular CS-12, issued under date of May 27, 1918. 
Will you please have freight agents instructed accordingly, 
advising?” 
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‘February 22, 1919 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager with industrial con- 
cern. Know how to pack and describe shipments to get lowest 
rates and how to prepare and handle claims. Age 36. Married. 
0. O. 15, care of Traffic World. 


WANTED—Opportunity by competent Traffic Man, with 
twenty years’ experience, Trunk Line railroad. Full knowledge 
rates, rules, claims, transit, etc. Must be responsible position 
with future prospects. Age 38. Married. 3est of references. 
Address C. G. 81, care of Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 





WANTED—Position by competent Traffic Man, capable of 
organizing and conducting up-to-date traffic department. 
Twelve years’ experience in railroad and industrial traffic. 
Competent executive; married; age 30 years. Desires change, 
due to limitations of present position. Satisfactory references. 
Boston or vicinity preferred. Box 96, Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—The Charleston, S. C., Chamber of Commerce con- 
templates engaging a competent Traffic Manager. The appli- 
cant must have varied experience in rate structure and trans- 
portation problems. Address application, giving references and 
salary expected, to Julius H. Jahnz, Chairman, Charleston, S. C. 


TRAFFIC POSITION WANTED, by honorably discharged 
army officer, aged 30. Have had railroad rate quotation, tracing 
and solicitation experience; also industrial and War Department 
traffic experience. Conscientious worker. Best references. Ad- 
dress ‘“‘D. L.,’’ Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED, by a young man who has a working 
knowledge of tariffs in all territories, gained through seven 
years’ experience in railroad and industrial service, who is 
quick, accurate, thorough, resourceful and tactful, and whose 
practical experience has been augmented by a theoretical 
knowledge acquired through conscientious study of transporta- 
tion publications and of the La Salle course in interstate com- 
merce. Position must carry responsibility and an opportunity 
for broad study of transportation principles. Now manager of 
traffic and claim department, but owing to size of industry 
opportunity for greater responsibility and financial betterment 
is limited. References on request. B. T. 364, care of The 


COMPETENT TRAFFIC MAN desires to secure a position in 
an industrial traffic department where he will be given an op- 
i i ility Specially trained in all details 

and well qualified. Capable of saving many times his salary in 
i A. A. A. 21, The Traffic 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager for industrial concern 
by man, age 38, rate and claim expert; seventeen years’ ex- 
perience with large transportation system, with which am now 
employed. Address K. R. V. 22, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Assistant traffic position, by technical and certi- 
fied traffic manager of A. C. A. efficiency. Age 30, single; 
former vocation, ‘“‘A Knight of the Grip,’’ and partner of con- 
trolling interest in a hardware, also drug, store. Ambition is to 
develop in I. C. C. laws; an opportunity to become practically 
associated in traffic management is solicited, in railroad or in- 
dustrial departments, chamber of commerce preferred. Ad- 
dress A. N. R. 47, care of The Traffic World. 


WANTED—Position by competent Traffic Man, nineteen 
years’ experience. Familiar with I. C. C. and Canadian regula- 
tions. Address ‘‘Competent,”’ care of Traffic World. 


National Freight Rate Service 


Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


THE ONLY PUBLICATION 


COVERING THE ENTIRE 


United States and Canada 


NAMING RATES ON 


Freight, Parcel Post and Express 


Price, including changes in rates, $15.00 per year 
Write for particulars , 


BUFFALO— 
Phones: DAY—Seneca 6070 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


Move Your Material 
With the Electric Industrial Truck 


the modern up-to-the-minute transportation 
unit—the unit that increases trucking effi- 
ciency and reduces trucking costs. 7 


The “ fronclad-Exide”’ 
Battery 


puts real dependable power into the Industrial 
Truck and keeps it there. Durability is built 
right into the **fvonclad=Exide’’. The rugged 
construction throughout, the special positive 
plate, the non - flooding filling plug and the 
patented cell cover of the ‘* fronclad«Exide’’ 
battery make it easy to care for and maintain 
at a minimum of cost. Ask our nearest sales 
office for details. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the Country 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 


New York Boston Washington Minneapolis Denver Detroit 
San Francisco Kansas City Chicago Cleveland Atlanta 
Pittsburgh St.Louis Rochester Toronto 





OUR 
DAILY PACKAGE CAR 
BETWEEN 


BUFFALO ana DETROIT 


Makes second morning delivery 


We trace, forward, as- 
semble and distribute 
freight everywhere. 


Associated offices at 
every Port and Ter- 
minal. 


Rates on Application 


THE FAST FREIGHT FORWARDING C0. 


Shippers’ Agents 
CALL, PHONE, WIRE OR WRITE 


DETROIT— 


E. A. FARR, Agent 
DAY or NIGHT— 


Tupper 2178M 
Northway 5269J 


NIGHT— 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


Spencer Transfer, North Carolina 


(Largest Freight Transfer Station in the South) 


For quick service to the Carolinas and upper Georgia 
consign pool cars to us for distribution. Through mer- 
chandise cars loaded out daily for this entire territory. 


Acme Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., of New York 


H. N. McEwen, Resident Manager. P. O. Salisbury, N. C. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
“The Heart of Illinois” 


Gives quicker service by steam and electric lines 
to all Central Illinois. 


PARKE & SON CO. 


Members American Chain of Warehouses 
STORAGE TRANSFER FORWARDING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 MA = Asa texas ST. 
FORWARDERS. AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & Van Co. 


219-23 North 11th Street, OMAHA,' NEB. 


6 Warehouses on Track—4 Sprinkled 


Insurance Rate, 20c. Trackage Space, Two Blocks 
General Transfer and Forwarding 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
$50 Seneca St.. Buffalo, N. Y. 





Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy eS Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 





OAKLAND CALIFORNIA SACRAMENTO 


nth St 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


Ipments af C.4.Rales 


LAWRENCE ANIA CHIR AC 


Operating |!7 Warehouses and Docks 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transter Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


Send us youlntibution to North, South, East and West 





RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN 4 CO. 1131 EAST 771» STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Central House, Dook House (100° x 400’) 
IL South mL 
L CG or Nickel Plate very. Belt Ry. of 


or BR. J. & BE Del’y 
Thru Transit and Chi Freight Rates _ 
an cago 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE, TRANSFERRING IN TRANSIT | 
AND TRANBHIPPIN G. | 
Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best ns, point in North om South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, IIl. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
SspONY EXPRESS” 
8T. JOSEPH - - - - MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a specialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, ‘OHIO. joi 27" a 
J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high fre ight rates means greater difference be- 
tween carload and less carload rates than heretofore. 


GENERAL 



























Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 





Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 
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eMC First To Reduce Prices | 


The first truck maker to announce a reduc- 
tion of prices was the General Motors Truck Company. 


In returning to a pre-war basis, the only 
change made was a change in price. 


Factory equipment remains as it was when 
the war ceased, and quantity production continues— 
with the same high grade material, the same careful 
inspection and with the benefit of every economizing 
facility acquired during government production. 


That the government selected GMC trucks 


as we built them, and made them a Government Stand- 
ard, is a distinct compliment to GMC design and quality. 


Trucks that will stand the hard usage of 
war work and fail only when destroyed by enemy shells 
can and do render satisfactory service to American 
business men. 


Our customers include many of the largest 
and best known business concerns in the world. Let 
the GMC dealer show you why it is economy to use 
GMC trucks, or write direct to truck headquarters for 
information. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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